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On pain of retribution 


By Richard Gombrich 


WENDY DONIGER O' FLAHERTY 
(Editor i: 

Karma and Rebirth In Classical Indian 
Traditions 

342pp. University of California 
Press. £16.50. 

0 520 03923 8 

In her sprightly introduction. Wendy 
O’Flaherty calls this book "all you. 
wanted to know about karma and 
never dared (bothered?) to ask.” It 
is a major contribution to Indology, 
but nol an easy introduction to the 
subject. It results from two confer- 
ences on karma organized for scho- 
lars working in America by Karl Pot- 
ter, (hough of the twelve contribu- 
tors only he. the editor nnd P. S. 
Jnini attended both conferences, and 
three attended neither. All twelve 
articles arc extremely informative. 
Lest it escape attention, being near 
the end of the book and formidably 
footnoted, let me single out the 
chapter by Wilhelm Halofass, who in 
covering a wide range of the intellec- 
tual problems which the karma 
theory set for philosophers has 
selected extremely interesting ma- 
terial. Moreover, even though his 
article is hardly for non-specialists, 
its introduction offers the nearest 
thing to a general historical introduc- 
tion to the subject in the book, and 
so is a good place to begin. To get a 
clear account of the main theory one 
should then turn to Professor Pot- 
ter's article. For all its interest the 
editor's chapter, since it deals with 
exceptions to that theory, is not well 
placed at the beginning of the book. 

The chapters range in clarity from 
the superbly lucid papers by Potter 
and Jami to that by William Stablein 
on “The Medical Soteriology of Kar- 
ma in Buddhist Tantra”, which I 
might have found easier in the ori- 
ginal Tibetan. (I do not know Tibe- 
tan.) The predilection which the edi- 
tor shares with Stablein for “the 
methodology of oppositions” pushes 
part of her contribution close to his 
on the obfuscation index. 

The book aims to show that the 
Indian theory of karma and rebirth is 
no simple unity. In this it succeeds - 
perhaps too well, for there is no 
contribution which adequately lo- 
cates the wood before we begin to 
examine the trees. Thus the reviewer 


must rush in where the contributors 
have learnt not to tread, nnd rashly 
hazard a summaiY. Kurmu is a 
theory of cosmic justice - a state- 
ment too bald to appear in this 
book. The theory deals with the 
whole problem area of causation in 
human affairs, and hence with moral 
responsibility, free will and apparent- 
ly undeserved suffering: it thus con- 
cerns the nature of God (if any), the 
soul (if any) and what happens after 
death. The theory holds that all in- 
tentional acts (and sometimes others 
too) are good or bud, and entail 
correspondingly pleasant or painful 
results for the agent. Evidently peo- 
ple do not always get their deserts in 
this life; but the' theory posits rebirth 
in an endless series of states which 
range from heavens through various 
conditions on earth (front brahmin to 
bug or lower) down to hells. As 
Potter says, the theory “is not in 
principle unlestnble. though in prac- 
tice it is because of technical difticul- 
ties". 

1 suppose that in this crucial area 
of concern all societies harbour a 
wide range of ideas, some of them 
logically incompatible, and that indi- 
viduals tend to choose those ideas 
which answer to the needs of the 
moment. Examples from our own 
society abound: just now there is 
fierce controversy about assigning re- 
sponsibility for footing shops to the 
looters, to their parents, to the 
police, to “society'\ to television, to 
“false consciousness", etc. Wise 
words on karma were written by 
David Pocock in Mind, Bodv and 
Wealth: 

Re-birth is primarily for other peo- 
ple. Just as few Westerners accept 
hilly the finiteness of their own 
existence, so that death tends to 
be thought of as something* that 
happens to others, so the Gujarati 
peasants when they speak of them- 
selves os individuals conceive of a 
hell or some sort of heaven. It is 
when they speak of othejB, when 
they are looking for some wider 
theory to explain the . . . misfor- 
tune of others, that they have re- 
course to the theory of re-birth. 
Certainly they do not deny salva- 
tion to others, equally they apply 
the re-blrth theory to their own 
occasional griefs but primarily the 
emphases are as I have described 


. . . .The belief in some kind of 
eternal salvation relates to the fu- 
ture whereas the belief in re- birth 
relates to the past. 

Thus the two aspects of karma, 
the active (“do as you would be 
done by") and the passive (“be done 
by as you did”) have different uses 
and resonances. Since the theory is 
(hat the universe is ultimately just, it 
makes no sense unless the retribu- 
tion comes to the original agent. In 
myth, ritual nnd popular parlance 
there arc plenty of exceptions stated 
or inferable, but these can be satis- 
factorily interpreted as efforts to 
temper justice with mercy, mostly by 
using older ideas which have sur- 
vived in the culture precisely because 
they are useful for that purpose. To 
speak, as Gerald Larson does in his 
eccentric coda to the book, of “the 
apparent anomaly between what 
might be called the 'transference of 
karma interpretation' and the ‘non-' 
transference of karma interpret- 
ation 1 " is to make awfully heavy 
weather of these inconsistencies. 

In the oldest Indian texts, the 
Vedas and Brahmnnas [c 1500 - c 
700 bc), the dead normally go to 
heaven; there is no karma theory, 
but an ancestor in the next world 
mBy die again unless fed bv his living 
descendants. The ancient funeral ana 
commemorative rites, which centre 
on ancestor worship, still survive in 
Hindu practice, tnough based on 
conceptions incompatible with karma 
doctrine. Though the Sanskrit word 
karman means “act" in general, in a 
religious context it primarily meant a 
significant act, i e, a ritual enjoined 
by the Veda. He who performed all 
prescribed acts could expect to join 
his ancestors in heaven. 

As Obeyesekere's article reminds 
us, belief in rebirth is widespread- 
among Indian tribes - as Indeed else- 
where - and may well have joined 
the ideological mainstream from a 
tribal source. Combining the idea of 
continual rebirth with tne brahmin- 
ical doctrine of the necessary efficacy 
of prescribed acts (and ill effects of 
their omission or contraries) pro- 
-duced the classical karma doctrine. 
That doctrine first appears, unsys- 


tematically, in brahmiriical texts of 
about tne seventh century bc. 
Obeyesekere argues that the karma 
eschatology is just the logical result 


uf cthicizing the rebirth eschatology, 
but 1 disagree for two reasons. First- 
ly, the karma doctrine appears with 
the idea that it is best to escape 
rebirth altogether; worldly merit will 
bc rewarded, but that is far inferior 
to getting out of the whole system; 
indeed, most schools regard even 
meritorious acts as a positive hindr- 
ance to salvation. I cannot see (hat 
this is a logical corollary of the kar- 
ma doctrine or of cthicizaiion, and 
adhere to the older view that n pro- 
found malaise -arising fiom social 
change must have occasioned this 
wish lo leave the world. Secondly. 
Obeyesekere himself shows that the 
Hindu version of the karmn theory is 
not completely ethicizcd; far from it: 
failing to perform certain daily rites 
is as great n “sin" for n Hindu as, 
c g, cruelty. 

Full ethicization took place in 
Buddhism and Jainism. Both these 
religions arose in the sixth century bc 
as protest movements, denying the 
authority of the Veda and hence the 
efficacy of ritual. So for them karma 
wns purely a matter uf morality. 
Jainism is the religion which has paid 
the most attention to karma, devot- 
ing vast works to its description and 
classification. A Jain is so keen to 
attain salvation by abstaining from 
all action that his ideal end is self- 
starvation. For Jains eating involves 
murder, foi they are hylozoistic nnd 
attribute both life and moral agency 
to everything. Hindus, with rare ex- 
ceptions, endow plants with souls; 
Buddhists do not. stopping short at 
what we too would consider animate 
objects (including spirits). 

Alt the early thinkers, whether 
Jain, Buddhist or Hindu, saw the 
operation of karma as automatic, a 
law of nature. So how does it work? 
. The Jains hold karma to be r kind of 
dust which sticks ta the soul. Buddh- 
ists and early Hindu philosophers, 
admirably expounded here by 
McDermott, Potter and Halbfass, 
answered in terms of dispositions. 
Since Buddhists deny the existence 
of a- soul, their emphasis is on a 
causal sequence of moral events. The 
next question is what gets reborn. 
Haying denied the potential vehicle 
for karmic residues, the Buddhists 
posit a continuum of moments of 
consciousness, each determined by 
the last; the lost conscious moment 


of life in one organism determines 
the first in un embryo or non- 
mammalian form of life. Jains again 
have the most straightforward solu- 
tion: the soul is coterminous with the 


body and is adaptable in extent like 
a foldable cloth. Their only problem 
is to get the soul from one body to 
the next; in an appendix to Jaini's 
article a Jain agronomist suggests 
that it may bc done by radio waves 
or by pheromones, the chemicals by 
the smell of which ants and bees 
communicate. Hindus have the prob- 
lem that (heir scriptures hold the 
soul to be omnipresent. Most schools 
postulate a “subtle body", a ghostly 


alter ego which flits from life to life 
and serves as (he link between the 
soul and its phenomenal experiences. 

This variety led to correspondingly 
varied theories uf conception, and to 
the postulation or denial of states 
intermediate between one life and 
the next. The pure mouiais had the 
problem that they claimed to be 
merely expounding; the statements in 
the (ate Vcdic scriptures, which are 
not consistent; this led them (notably 
Sankara in the seventh century) to a 
complicated scheme of rebirth in 
which the link between action and 
result was guaranteed only by God. 
But by that time Hindu tneism had 
in any case destroyed the logical 
cohesion of the karma theory. 

Though ptinia facie every act has 
its consequence, all theorists saw 
that this raises problems. How is 
there lime for every act to bear 
fruit? And if every detail of one’s 
life is karmically determined, is there 
room for the free will necessary to 
generate fresh karma? The general 
view was that some karmic consequ- 
ences are stronger than others and 
that karma determines only certain 
parameters at one's' next fife, chiefly 
station at birth and length of natural 
life-span, plus special cases of plea- 
sure and pain (or which common 
sense offers no convincing explana- 
tion. Mitchell Weiss writes on kanna 
in a medical text: n disease may be 
cured by "human effort", but if it 
resists established remedies the pa- 
tient's bad karma is evidently too 
strong. This text, like many others, 
identities what men call fate with 
past karmn, the passive aspect, nml 
argues for the active corollary, hu- 
man effort. The argument with fatal- 
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Every lime I think I have made 
pence with German culture, someone 
comes along and publishes a book 
about Wagnerites. These two books, 
GeofFrey G. Field’s Evangelist of 
Race and Roderick Stackelberg's 
Idealism Debased, are the most de- 
pressing reading I have done for 
many months, not because they are 
incompetent but precisely because 
they are competent. Field’s solid 
biography of Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain comes, in fact, as dose 
to being definitive as any Life can 
hope to be - at least I cannot im- 
agine another scholar again 


again through the intellectual sewer 
from which ne drew what we must, I 
suppose, call his ideas. These books 
are eloquent reminders that much of 
high German culture in the Empire - 


or what passed for high culture'- was 
poisoned by self-serving theories of 
race for which there was not a shred 


of respectable evidence, by self- 
centred fantasies of national glory 
that read like transcriptions of 
neurotic manoeuvres designed to 
evade feelings of inferiority or impo- 
tence, and by a self-intoxicated rhet- 
oric of which a schoolboy in his senses 
would have been ashamed. 

Field’s biography of Houston Ste- 
wart Chamberlain is in fact a most 
interesting study, and a highly self- 
conscious piece of work. It disclaims 
any intentions of posing as a psycho- 
biography and warns, not unreason- 
ably against the risks that the 
psychoanalytical^ orientated biog- 
rapher must take. At the same time, 
just as reasonably. Field finds the 
psychological dimensions in Cham- 
berlains life and work inescapable 
and important, arid he scatters judg- 
ments that show at least a nodding 
acquaintance with Freud through his 
f .qV otes > ''n Ml, a pair bf 
Chamberlain s 'anxiety dreams, in 
both of which Chamberlain has i>een 
ES& ^ Jew L and condemned to 
K X d,e J n ,T hen he generalizes 


tion his knot of national estrange^ 
ment and personal anxiety" which 
remained entangled in his charac- 
ter , leading, in his adult life, to “an 
impassioned search for roots in Ger- 
E“y * and suggests that his "hostil- 
ity to England was also mixed with 
e !?. m , ents of guilt and self- 
?iuJ bt * Fi eld’s frequent and exten- 
& ^notations from Chamberlain's 
°,/}es» letters, and vast corpus of 
published writings bear * Out this 
thumb-nail diagnosis. ' 

Houston Stewart Chamberlain 
2’ ° r early grew Info, the very 
JJ29 he least wanted to become: a 
cosmopolitan. He was also, 
», h ? ““certain physical and men- 
Bf, h ’ th e very opposite of the 
1? ^°,.^ ma de info his strj- 
»*** Men of ideas are often 
Joeing reaction formations, denying 
impulses ,ar . characteristics they dare 

othpr C fc° Wedge ^ y movio K t0 the 
tremc - Chamberlain was a 
textbook . examp^ of the t b!cat- 

wh “ l be could never te. He . 
was born in England in 1855; his 
father was an admiral and his mother 

naa aristocratic connexions, but he 

fifes' Ssltod 0,81 WM. 


other languages, in later years. His 
schooling, back in England, was a 
sustained trauma to him; he was loo 
French, and too spoilt, to fit in with 
his games-playing, rough-housing 
class-mates. Then, in 1870, he had 
nis first glimpse of Germany; it was 
fateful. "From the beginning”, he 
reminisced almost half a century la- 
ter, he saw “not a philistine Ger- 
many, not a Germany of travelling 
salesmen and company directors, stiff 
less a nation of unrealistic dreamers 
and professors, and least of all a 
Germany of chattering parliamenta- 
rians and weak-kneed ministers. 
^ al bc. r , it was a heroic Germany, 
establishing itself with the insuper- 
able power of right and its knightly 
cadres commanded by immortal 
heroes." It did not take long for his 
Teutonic infatuation to flower: he 
wanted to be part of a country of 
men with strong knees, a land of 
medieval heroes, preferably im- 
mortal. 

As soon as he could, Chamberlain 
returned to Germany to stay, con- 
verting the country of his adoption 
into what Field aptly describes as 
"an idealized homeland which he cal- 
led Germany". As early rs the ntid- 
1870s, when he was about twenty, 
jus dominant life's fantasy was firmly 
in place. "I cannot tell you", he 
wrote in 1876 to Anna Horst, who 
was to become his wife, “how much 
my reverence, my passionate love for 
Germany and my faith in her in- 
creases. The more I learn of other 
nations, the more I mix with people 
of all classes - educated and unedu- 
cated - from all the countries of 
Europe, the more 1 love Germany 
and the Germans" - and so on for 
some pages. And he concluded: 
“6:45 in the evening. Ah you be- 
loved German nation! Will you nev- 
er discover your exalted role that 
your ordained path is not to be that 
of the other nations?” To this sick, 
potentially dangerous amalgam of 
wishes and fantasies, Chamberlain 


promptly added antisemitism. Field’s 
book is, as he notes, essentially ab- 
out antisemitism, and he supplies a 
malodorous bouqriet of mean- 
spirited, paranoid, increasingly vi- 
cious remarks about Jews - their 
smell and their corrosiveness, their 
mendacity and mercantile mentality, 
their resemblance to vermin - large 
enough, and redolent enough, to last 
the reader a lifetime. 

Diligently and patiently, Field fol- 
lows Chamberlain through his long 
life - his discovery of Wagner, his 
attempts at a scientific career, bis 
breakdowns, and his final discovery 
of a vocation: that of a German 
Literal espousing the cause of cultu- 
ral renewal as imagined, dissemi- 
nated, and sold at an exorbitant 


By Peter Gay 

pology, biblical exegesis, racial slurs, 
and Kulturgeschichte. It was. as 
Roderick Stackelberg justly says, not 
the “work of history, philosophy, 
and anthropology” that Chamberlain 
proclaimed it to be, but “a political 
tract". It is the kind of book, with its 
vast generalizations, sweeping vistas, 
and portentous pronouncements, 
that readers like to think they have 
understood, and feel good about 
having read. It seems to present im- 
pressive insights which enlist their 
dizzied consumers into an exclusive 
club of cultivated critics of vulgar 
modernity-, reading about dlites and 
their subversion, the reader may join 
the 61ile and despise the subversives. 
The book, as Field rightly notes, was 
the work of a dilettante and an auto- 
didact: “I know nothing about his- 
tory", Chamberlain wrote to Cosima 
wagner, frankly enough, "nothing at 
all. But this did not stop him from 
writing, nor others from reading 
him. Chamberlain was an indefatig- 
able, indiscriminate, and voracious 
reader, skimming useful quotations 
from his massive consumption of the 
most varied fare, and happily uninhi- 
bited by critical judgment. As Geof- 
frey Field shows in a long and very 
vulunble chapter on the reception of 
the Foundations, this impudent 
amateurishness only increased his 
readership. “ The sceptical reserva- 
tions of professional historians did 
not dampen the ardour of Chamber- 
lain s admirers. He told them what 
they wanted to hear. 

After the Foundations, Chamber- 
lain wrote much else, but up to his 
death in 1927 he remained, at least 
for the general public, the author of 
this one book. He lived long enough 
to witness the end of his beloved 
Empire, the travail of the despised 
Weimar Republic, and the emerg- 
ence of a most interesting demago- 
gue, Adolf Hitler. The one lesson nis- 
copious publications should have im- 
parted was one that few people were _ 
willing lo draw: a lot of learning, 
when yoked to ineradicable bigotry, 
is a dangerous thing. 

Held's is a very long book. It tells 
us more about Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain than we want to know, 
though not what we ought to 
know. As a trained historian, Field 
carefully puts all of the man and 
his notions into their .context. He dis- 
cusses German antisemitism and Its 
varieties, fanatical vegetarianism and - 
its political implications, racial 
anthropology and its fatal heritage, 
that stew of rural nostalgia, anti- 
urbanism, racism and nationalism 
known by the untranslatable German - 


Bayreuth headquarters sadly de- 

f leted; the novelist and playwright 
ncdrich Lien hard, who called for 
Germany's “renewal" in language, 
and with images, which the Nazis 
were to find immensely useful; and 
none other than Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, ably summed up in fif- 
ty pages. For Stackelberg, m Ger- 
many, the worst was born from the 
corruption of the best - the debased 
ideology of ihe Nazis and their fel- 
low-travellers was the distillate of an 
idealist collection of ideas. The best 
in this case, 1 might add, was scarce- 
ly impressive. Stackelberg, like 
Field, ventures into psychoanalytical 
explanations - the prehistory and 
hjstory of Nazism seem to invite this 
kind of analysis with particular 
urgency, much to the detriment of 
psychoanalytic ideas, which, after all, 
Freud developed to explain all of the 
"“man mind, normal as well ns 
neurotic, elevated as much as de- 
based. "Self-styled idealists”, Stuck- 
elberg notes, "failed to live up to 
their own avowed principles. Project- 
ing their own egocentrism onto Jews, 
they either failed to realize or re- 
fused to admit that their hierarchical 
notions of triumphant spiritual forces 
were in fact self-serving.” In brief 
and thoughtful intellectual profiles of 
his three subjects, Stackelberg but- 
tresses this case beyond much doubt. 

Both -Field and Stackelberg. diffe- 
rent as their books are in intention 
and execution, raise an important 
question about German historiogra- 
phy. After the collapse, in 1945, of 
the Thousand Year Reich, young 
historians of Germany, disinclined to 
exculpate their compatriots for their 
crimes and unwilling to pul the 
blame on everyone except them- 
selves, souglit earnestly for the roots 
of Nazism in their own past. They 
came up with an impressive collec- 
tion of villains from Luther to 
Wilhelm II, with Bismarck the easy 


favourite. Most notably. Hans-Ulrich 
Wehler. in his popular short history 
of the German Empire, detected 
ideological and structural flaws which 
h<r described as a serious, ultimately 
fateful legacy. Wehler, and his 
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around Cosima Wagner and her. duti- 
ful acolytes. Richard Wagner had 
died in early 1883, and his death did 
wonderful things for his inconsolable 
widow. Guilt-ridden and lachrymose 
about htr siiiful betrayal of her first 
husband, Hans von BUlowj and ab- 
out the sufferings to which she had 

avrtAea!^ ka« aL!t«1^nta - .L J- 


priestess of his doctrine. Though , in 
the eyes of the faithful, a mere 
woman, Cosima Wagner could com- 
mand the Wagnerian troops with 
calm confidence because everyone 
(some father grudgingly) admitted 


school of thought, are infinitely pre- 
ferable to the apologists who have 
insisted, in that convenient German 
phrase of denial “Es ist nicht me ine 
Scnuld - it is not my fault". But 
these historians paid a price for their 
relentless severity with their own 
past; they oversimplified the cultural 
pluralism, and underrated the liberal 
potential, of the decades in which 
first Bismarck, then Wilhelm II, 
were at the rudder, fn my own 
Freud, Jews and Other Germans, I 
rather mildly criticized this school for 
seeing all of the German past as 
prologue to Hitler. But these two 
books under review, though cautious 
tn their building of bridges, affirm at 
least some connections between the 
Imperial decades and the Nazi reg- 
ime. “It has become almost the 
fashion for historians of Germany to 
warn against the temptation lo look 
fonyard to 1933”, Field writes; 
"claiming that the ‘search for paral- 
lels and prototypes’ distorts the his- 
tory of the Kaiserrcich . " And yet, 


though alert to this peril, and intent 
on avoiding “the teleological trap". 
Field believes (and Stackelberg 
would agree with him) that “inevit- 


eological trap", 
id Stackelberg 


ably the career of Chamberlain does 
lead us towards the horrifying reality 
of the Nuremberg Laws and 
Auschwitz”. This is persuasively put. 

point of all good historical writ- 
ing is, obviously, to do justice to 
continuities and discontinuities alike. 
Modern Qerman history will remain 
a battleground of conflicting inter- 
pretations in large part because the 
respective shares of continuity and 
discontinuity remain so hard to 
assess. Field has done much - and so 
has Stackelberg - to point the way 
towards a reasonable balance. 


that she . spoke for . the Master. 
Chamberlain earned his way into this 


d,ea ’ ; *bei»;he was a year 


SSI 


Vienna, and then writing, extensively 
and plausibly, about the Master and 
his legacy. Later, after he divorced . 
his elaerfy and invalid wife, he sea- 
led his allegiance to this Nordic faith 
, by manying Wagner’s, youngest 
daughter, Eva. His authenticity as a . 
spokesman for heroic Germany was 
complete. 

The single act of Chamberlain’s 
. life, though, that brought, him Inter- 
national celebrity qnd 'influential fol- 


uuiptlUl TTimcIRI ' ll UC-1 

came a fervent admfrer and close 
friend - was hot pure Wagnerism.lt 
. was,.. 6f course, nis Foundations of 
the Nineteenth Century , published, in 
1899, a. ghuld^h of cultural anthro- 


perhaps even a, German {a notion so 
'far-fetched as to seem ' improbable . 
even to Chamberlain): Field, then, 
has written a cultural history of a 
sordid } but potent element in Ger- 
man life, which is still not wholly 
eradicated. My only reservations are 
the measure of. uncertainty that Field 
displays among his auxiliary disci- 
pjlnes/ He seems, to be willing to r 
draw 'from mutually 'exclusive doc- 
trines In social psychology,' including 
Adorno’s Authoritarian Personality, 
a conflation of left-wing convictions 
and revisionist Freudianbm that has 
long since been discredited. Anti- 
semitism remains something of a 

E uzzle, and its varieties deserve to 
b. canvassed and, perhaps,- under- 
stood separately, just as we . are 
learning to. .understand cancer by : 
breaking It down into a whole spec- 
trum of diseases. 1 •; Field'd use of 
Prcud’s ideas is equally tentative. It 
will not do simply to quote dreams i 
apd interpret them as though their. 
manifest contents exhaust -their, 
meaning. But these are smhll cavils; 
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Field’s Evangelist of Race Is. though 
disheartening,; a. very valuable book, 

For those who find jiipre than . 50Q 
closely packed pages on one atari - 
‘apd; such A man -.-too- daunting, 


Ideqlpm Debased may be the book 
to read.. It takes, the. measure of 
’ three , German vOlkfsthe ^ writers thi 
Wagnerian , propagandist . Heinrich 
von Sfein, whose early death left the 
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The sense of spectacle 
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EDWARD GORDON CRAICii 
Index to The Story of My Days 


faults being actrcssincss anti too 
much absence. Craig’s whole account 
or his childhood is unexpected 
enchant mo -Anri full „r s„i i . , 


?f)7nn r . Z .7 .' y *** "«s. Childhood is unexpected. 

S?E; Cambridge University Press, enchanting and full of vivid, palpahle 
n A2P» c ? nck * £f, fJ5J - iiiiiiginative recollections. 

— M 6 , fi* r S " W F P re «y *»v and soon 

Kl — ' ,Ho the Lyceum company 

Never whs there a prophet with less JS*?* hc vvas 11 ««« success in 

honour in his own country than Ed- X. lll r? r lbcy 83 ve him He 
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honour in his own country than Ed- 2?* 1 ?? 1 P?” lho )’ gave him. He 
ward Gordon Craig, nor with more u - ® d '. nl ° maniiiae with a sub- 
oulsidc it, or with more of a grudge urban g,r ! ca,,ed May Gibson. “I had 
that this should be so. The only H , raarn «l m» wife, she had mar- 
recent book about his work is by a Ulv. me ‘ ^ or bcr the natural 

Frenchman. Denis Bablet, while The ° ne rabbit has 


realization must have been: for 
Craig s fundamental idea was i 0 
make the scenery, costumes, and ac- 
(lon express the general atmosphere 
uf the piece and to leave the audi- 
ence s imagination free instead of 
nailing it down with artificial real 
trees and grass, and archacologically 
attested scenery and props. From 
this production onwards he only 
admitted scenery (hat was essential 
to the action - a city wall, a door- 

IV9V n da 1__ . . . 


unureL, WIUIC f«C y '“WUll nas 

Oxford Companion to the Theatre i . another rabbit.’* When baby cab- 
limply finds his theories loo difficult , ■ a PP ear cd he drifted off again 

to summarize and concludes; “His Jiving his mother tu support them.' 
work has born most fruit in Europe lic a , lls he wils “excessively 
nnd America, but he has been some- ? ,l ™F t « l sexually to women'’. He 
what overlooked in England, from ■ In, »umcrahle affairs, only botlicr- 
whnse theatre he seems to have been UP to "V 1 "? °/ lce "»»« (the violinist 
uvorced by more than distance.'* J 1 ? h£s memoir he lets 

Most people know only (hat lie wos "unself off lightly, and Peter Holland 
bllen Terry s son and something to !■! no f . l0 ? b| »rd 0,1 him either: “He 
hi T lh 5?®* dc , si Bn (but what did :° und '"funnling that his mistres- 
“, nd ,h{ " he wore « large Sf iS? banting prcgnRnt.” Fran- 
hat with the bmn turned back and a c ,' s Slc «Btnilller, in his edition of Jsa- 


L', '«• wore a large c.'v i«vgn«ni. i-ran- 

hat with the bmn turned back and a S^Bnutfler, in his edition of Isa- 
mufner. maktng him easy to confute Uorn . Duncan's letters to Craig is 

wilh Aristide lfruant. Thai was him ™rc- .severe. If 1 have got “ 

he appeared as Isadora Duncan's he cs!in wt« that by the lime 

lover in Kenncili MacMillan's bullet £ ra, £.6 ave Isadora her much wanted 
about her; when he took off ihe Iml |!^f ltimiltc chi * d in 1905 hc already 
" e v y ,1s distinguish him ||®L s h cv f cn 'Ohers: one more was 

from her beaenboy lover, which , r " before hers arrived in the foi- 
seented unfair. owing .spring; there were also four 

He is wearing the hat in n stylish cbi,dren bv May Gibson, 

woodcut (by himself?) on the Sver ^ 8 r\,£I ant , of tairleun 
of this new edition of his autobiSera- ne!!ri SlL ?i CSS f 1 n * ws what hap- 
phy up to the age of thirty-four, f’he §ers l ls . no J lhe num- 

oook is a replica of the first edition ; n ^| ' ,bou ®. b ’ .^ ,al make Stcegniuller 
of 1957: that is why fis beauS 5 “ n ^vab! e 

produced, has lovely plates, charm- Sun? dmi [s , 0ra ' That - of 
! n | yigncttes nnd no index, und whv rvSK does - r ? ot emcr g e from 
it ts very expensive: the first edition ihn1t 8 -fff«° Wn i debonair account of 

,h HS o f a ^sdche of the work of Is ad o?^^ ^ if oes , ls 8 , portrait of 

(he Beggnrstaff Brothers James Sh as n ^ Amencan kook 

Pryde and William Nicholson. vSfo exnertrn^T ^ ,,amour when he was 
• ^Craig's friends a « d teachers W h- L danc '"« governess; and 

mst before Ihe turn of the century that K *l e waji expecting 

new edition’; Has a; Uyely 'and,. k hat *be w as bowled over by her art & 
S5,TO iv ? introducfi o , ‘- by Peter ' l** 5 ^Os very. skUfnl at gettina' hii ■ 
BSrt he reader that t0 be useful. (He desSbel 

ius?§£ra CtS a [ 6 not tQ0 reliable: not 5? seIf as a “hfc-sized egoist”, but 
he was ninety-four in manncrs -) His mother kept him 

loo 7 m^h b « » USeheCnj0yedhimJielf Si ? y £ ars and ke P l (us.chil- 

a . raconteur. After hfs f* ren - Jess Dorynne. May Gibson's J 

fo? n^ e l Rg , Wth Is8dora Duncan. JJ?'"f d, ;. te successor, [ think, dogs- 1 
ror instance, he says they drove from .died tor the magazine he was nin 1 
S '0 P°lsdam aiane in a ho™e * the time of theh llS- ' 

£2™, ,® a ! ria * e; whereas j n fact they J“oora supported him during theirs; c 
J5? 1 b y car accompanied hy a Herr SL " M{? ? raised * he money for his r 
P oktor Federn; imd the theatre school; and Daphne Wood- " 
.c«r broke down. g«n hclged him write L £ a 


and symbolize tfTe meaning „T the 
Play, not to decorate it. He did awav 
with wings and flies, and instead of ii 
iiHturiilistically palmed backcloth lie 
used a plain sheet of colour (what 
we should call a sky doth) “so that 
one felt (people said ‘for the first 
time ) a sense of space on a stage " 
He also got rid of the rigid head-on 
illumination by footlights, and lit the 
scene flexibly from the sides and 
from above with lights that could be 
moved and dimmed or turned up. 

DWo and Aeneas was followed by 
the Masque of Love from Purcell's 
Diocletian and by Handel’s Acts and 
Gtiltiiea. Then the funds rnn out. 

2EL2|f9 Ter fy formed a company 
v.’tpressly m order to give.lier son his 
diance as a director-designer she 
P“* J" Af«cA Ado About NodZ 

n hS"^ herse,f starii »I 

inter ’ 7116 P erfor mances were 
arusuc successes but commercial 

was outraged and never 

again UCed f ° T lhe EnBlis,, theatre 

He did not produce much else- 
A L Shaw unkindly said 

e f thp 0 ! 1 P a,g hai made bim- 
F ^ R^ucer In 
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f S aex to . tl,e . Stot 7 °f My Days is ‘ iyjUi ’ 

SSw 0 ISIr t divIde “ betv «*n Craig's . t j- faig was light-hearted about his 
career and his private .life. Both are a {*Wii!s, but he was deadly serious 
f care ^. r because he was fu° ut J 1 * work > Tn 1897 lic^went 
. m ^" fari °nsl_y gifted and original , thrc J«B h a crisis: he could not act 
and because his influence on stage cou d 001 remember his lines - and 
ffjfil 1 8n ? dl faction, even on acHng, a .. ra!l0na| . intellectual level he 
.is still to be seen in reproductions al WRS du justed with the theatre ■- t5 
and fis S“ffc ^ as ' ™ always bee nTble to 

SS? h 8S !, UCh 0 m °au mental drai \ and . had already taught himself 

« *5^ behaved so badly to so ^°° dc uUing and engraving with the 
many famous people. y help of , James P r Jj e ^ William 


,l,s pnvaie life j mways oeen able tn 

was such. u. monumental dra *. and . had already taught himseli 
shit and behaved so badly to so w°° dcL dting and engraving with the 
-many famous people. y ° help of James PrySe an B William 
He was born in 1872, the Second No> ? he ■ 1 lib erately left the 

chijd and only son of Ellen Terrv ^ s ? pp l enter,lcd Ellep Terry’s 
and Edward rflljiam Godvrin Jdg 2*52 by for newspap? 

(inguished architect- rind theatre de- Snrir^?!Kl in ^ book -P lal °s. making 

W H,s Parents were not married SrnKnfT^" 85 ' an ° eventually by 
and hey separated when he was still K 8 an flrTs ma gazlne calledf The 
• 1 hUle boy. So he grew up in a * ' 

(Tnoihcr,sist w . • n J h f turning-point came in 1900 - 
aSST ' housekeeper and n , ot i ust f° r Craig personally but 

I v (lte only * sense, for the devdopment 

. • ^ a fel\”^\he^ la ^f ; friend 5 . ,heat re. With his 

a father gave IvCno the musician Martin 'Shaw 

■ - ed ^i W, !. b Camlet: He play- : dwaded to prod dee PurCcll^s 

' ' S W* W' Aeneas, |,evc“ ideals 

S hadfflL^ jawlntonary because baraqueopera 

SP&vsAAS 

■: SSST82S&J8? ift- 


as r- — , *«<iiuus prouucer in 

,d ri^ pe b - v preduring nothing.” (But 
'£ Sf n g got lus own hack bv callinc 
t. y* av t a tabby cat who had flatten^ 

I' seen^hv^rhp 0 ?’ product ' ons had been 
s , Ger u a n culture vulture 

i- V° unt Kessler. He invited Craig to 
I- 4L* pJa£ for the Weimar Cburt 
; Theatre. The p| an fell through be- 

5 JJJSf h Cr ^ g insisted on * and 
s must have known he would not get - 

- i IUtC powe 5 • ■ ■ the pL 
I .a' aclrases , scenery, costumes 
and every detail”. iU i had 
another go, and introduced Craig to 
PR B rahm..the manager of the 
Lessing Theatre in Berlin which was 
forhshigh standard of pro^ 
duction. But Craig could not tell the 

cimn° nC< i betwcen collaboration and 
BrSfm ? s u' flnd quarrelled with 
8 a ™ ( w hp was. It Is true, indis- 
ES-t wed ded to extreme natural- 

uSL Br?hm Wl* 1 ? Reinhardt; , 
Hr ' Reinhardt was eclec- 1 

tw and veitdy to try any. style: they 1 
^P , as faj as a draft contract, but 1 
Craig sent it back. Among the very 
at!h productions he did ^nidertalre i 

Di?se fn P pi 6 WflS Rosmersholm for \ 
!n Florence: that ended in s 

l?Nlce W IS £ ,Mk fhe Ruction * 
10 rvice, the scenery was cut down to f 

herself^A Stage ’ Du « was: beside h 
nerselt with remorse, bur Craig re.i b 
■ f ^ed, ever to work with - her a Ji n ; a 
sl)e : hBd wanted hlra to rodefien her h 
re P 0 ^WL ‘‘WhatVihey hav C :p 
lhe >’ Mw been P 
™.! .a r h e y r" rS ,0 i my h “«". X. | 

TJe i best documented of Craig's J * 
productions, IS the Hamlet sc 

the Moscow .Art* Theatre in 1911, P 1 

Shi P5°P le have seen the-. °J 
pfiatogmjh . °f Act r -Scene' 2: the 
King and Queen stand at tho back- of 
Jyjj ,rt ich is :C °mpIetely co- O 

«°ldWk with th 

"MdS pf. the Courtiers peeping pr 
lim PPasibId not. to" be di 
Stanislav^ Z 


I^S£TSrdS£ d S ft A°'» 'he bof™Ld 

costumes and provided^the posters fof so,£ nf°r ■ ■ •' rfe ?* wrf sets and 


noting manner. Everyone took im- 
mense pains; completely new stage 
equipment and lighting were Instal- 
led. The scenery consisted only of 
neutral-coloured screens which were 
to move and change colour as the 
without tfa e use of a 
S m ^ Unf0rlUnatel >' lhe y collapsed 

£ i« e h Sta f e v h ? nds were having 
? ! j r j ea r brea ^ before the audience 
arrived for the first night so the 

S!? fl i'L had J° b®. Iowe red after all. 
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ffiWyi'«SS 

to .:.hive 1 -> rubbed -riff 'iih 


- -j ' ‘7 *" lo rauen used 

'* C8n !ook b° th fresh and 

s effective because it is so flexible 
d Pr ° ba bly the least satisfactory ele- 

0 25il m WflS the acUng: the 

e acto f s trained In Stanislavsky’s 

S Se unif'*/ m T mc S 

• ", e t0 produce the stylized 

* tKt Prir * e * tu ? and movement 

1 Jhf. Crai B wanted - spectacular in 

1 For *IIShSr 1 d f na u ng k 8 spectacle. 
ft>r he believed that although the 

£ rf °™2 Cfl emerges from the text. 

than pQ , nibre important 

other elements, and that 

■ ~“S2hE 2 COmeS “P aa much 

as - perhaps more thah - to hear; 

Qraig had long since realized that 
in orper to achieve his ideal he 
JJS W , nefed a school to . train his 
staff, including the actors. In 1908' he 

gyst-wsaarRi.. 

pt^ss, ancLwhere he pubUshedlSv 
fhaga^ine The Af«^ -’wfiose subscri- 

H?!? r"S! lded ^ ea,s > - Yvette GiiiI-‘ ! 
heft, Ja&ues Copeau, Louis Jouvet ■ 
Joyce^Shavy, TOteanlttli and K- • 

Srfeet ^ MW, w ^e 

.penect pjace. ^ for a school and It 1 

E5 d /^ 913 t ^ ust ln **p» to be [ 
. closed dpvpi at (he outbreak of war: . « 

Prlo?' w i t 5, out ,tbc school^, though, 1 C 
Crtug s,, Influence . spread . .wide: c 

M ° S K wSKe wrote . v 
HE-.** . wagManded; under J 
^erent pseudonyms;. through his ’» 

K,»h \i^ l ! d9Sj artd esi^cially ! P 
thrauBh exhibitions of his work all ' 

52 dSf^ an S ^ en ln London, si 
mort : that! his c 


wrongly accused of plagiarizing him. 

The screens (which Yeats was to 
use at the Abbey Theatre) were not. 
Lraig s only idea for creating a scene 
that would move with the play and 
be part of the spectacle. He invented 
a mechanism that divided the stage 
floor into squares, each of which 
could be mechanically raised and lo- 
wered so that any number of three- 
dimensional architectural . settings 
could evolve in the course of the 
play. The Gfltz Friedrich-Svoboda 
King at Covent Garden uses a simi- 
lar system and so did Wieland Wag- 
ner s Ring at Bayreuth; another lies 
mouldering under the' stage a( Strat- 
ford. Coupled with the mobility of 
the scene was the flexibility of the 
Ughfing. No one, the Austrian Heinz 
iyndermann says in his ten-volume 

hislnrv nf tk. c 
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as Craig did: no one, said Kessler, 
understood the *‘als ob" - the make- 
believe - 0 / the stage world so well, 

. J n his essay The Actor and the 
ubermarlonette Craig took his ideas 
on acting slightly - over the top - . 
tunous. actors thought, he wanted ty 
abolish them. What he did want was 
to teach them a new technique; To*- 
day they Impersonate and interpret: 
tomorrow ■ they must represent and 
interpret; anti the third day they 
must create. By this means style may 
peturn. " In : order ..to act Uie. Craig 
way, actors needed .to master, the 
techniques of mime and even acroba- 
tics.' The French mime Etienne De- 
croux Traced the "doctrinal nexus" 
from Craig through Copeau to him- 
relf - and therefore to Barrault who 
his pupil while preparing for 
Enfdnu^dit Parddis. Another 
nexus tuns from* Cppeau to Michtl- 
Saint-Denis whoaei. London : *fheatrt : 
Studio was tfafe sort of school, mat 
sTBig had dreamt' 6f.' ‘From thereof 
ten he traced through George De- . ■ 
vine; to the Old' Vic Tchool and the 
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. Wnejte the Old ; Vic Tchool pnd the 
Royal Shakespepre Company's clAs- 
;ms for: its actors, not to speak of 

. Peter Broqk.; ' ; TT“ . 

. DnfOrtunaieJy Index - being a.ttd-, 
5i ra V e . has too few illustrations of 
s -Work, inStepd there aCe mdny 
dciertrible photographs and portrait 
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c^al. crazy -teixt gives. a very good ’ 
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The maleficent beam 
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By Anthony Burgess 


LAWRENCE D1 STASI: 

Mai Occhto; The Underside of Vision 
159pp. San Francisco: North Point 
Press. $12.50. 


"Forza malefica," says Le Monnier’s 
dictionary, “attribuita dalla supersti- 
zione popolare ad una forma di osti- 
litfi sorda, ostinata e pcccaminosa", 
and it sets the word solid: malocchio. 
Lawrence di Stasi's separation of the 
two elements, like electrical wires 
that must not touch, seems an apo- 
tropaic act, but it primarily signals a 
concern with the occhlo in general, 
from which evil may be dissociated 
only to disclose a greater, impersonal 
ana primordial, null. Some of us 
have the evil eye; all of us have evil 
eyes. 

Mr di Stasi is an American of 
Neapolitan origin on his father’s 
side. Cut off from the Italian south, 
hc is far from cut off 1 from its cul- 
ture. The malocchio sturdily crossed 
the Atlantic, along with Saint 
Januarius, pasta, and the tradition of 
the protective padrone or padrino. 
Innocent non-Italian Americans 
assume that Italo- American culture 
represents the peninsular totality, 
forgetting that the North saw little 
need to emigrate. Italian food 
means, to New Yorkers, the mon- 
strous spaghetti platters of Mamma 
Leonl's; there are few restaurants 
that serve the pasta-less refinements 
of Bologna, where the French 
cuisine began. And so it is assumed 
aUo that all Italians make the sign of 
the horns or carry an amulet a gain st 
the wicked eye, whereas this is a 
Southern speciality, like tomato 
paste and pizza. On the other hand, 
the South has been infecting, 
STfl 1 wp r k-aeeking immigrants, 
ftp. North for, a long time. The 
Milanese try to Ignore the tomato, 
preferring a patrician white diet, but 
Napoleon s cook found tomatoes on 

Sf* M%° f } th - e ba,tle of Marengo, 
nie Mafia Is in Turin, and the evil 

A|ps° PerHteS ' n thC shadow of the 

^ fin d the malocchio as 
much in Rome as in Naples. I have 
seen Roman prostitutes make the 
opotropaic horn-gesture in the pres- 
2? fi a P riest - ™ is not/ ns some 
say, because a priest is an androgy- 
J®as monster, skirted man and tes- 
ticulate woman, but because, havinu 

oriStK ho the of copulation, 
mii i rece ved the compensa- 
tonr malocutar gift. The older gods . 
had the sense tp make Tiresias blind. 

milk-turning or cow- 

ceS ®" dowment do « not of ne- - 
cessity argue a studied malevolence. 

of th! JS guard against the effects , 

ill linf > oy l' but one bears no .■ 
»l-wdl against the jfttatore or throw- 1 


er of the maleficent beam. Some 
people are clumsy, others accident- 
prone, others have the evil eye. 
Pope Pius IX, a kind and clever and 
holy prelate, had it in abundance. 
Driving through Rome after his 
coronation, he cast light of intended 
beneficence on a nurse holding a 
child at an open window. At once 
the child fell to the street and was 
killed. Prom then on his reputation 
as a prime jetiatore was secure. One 
of his contemporaries said: 


cause against Austria in 1848, we 
were winning battle after battle, 
doing famously. Suddenly, every- 
thing goes to pieces. The other 
day he went to Santa Agnese to 
have a great festival, and down 
goes the floor in collapse, and the 
people are all smashed together. 
Then he visits the column to the 
Madonna in the Piazza di Spagna, 
and he blesses it and the work- 
men. and of course one of the 
workmen falls from the scaffolding 
the sRme day and kills himself. 
There is nothing so fatal as his 
blessing. 

One of the most distinguished of 
living Italian scholars, whose great 
book on English romanticism will be 
well known to readers of this 
periodical, has reputedly the power 
of the jettatura, and to say this is not 
to defame him. I am forbidden to 
mention his name in Italian literary 
circles, though his initials are harm- 
less. Like grace or rain, the maloc- 
chio falleth where it listeth. 

Often the bad eye is feared for 
innocent children, and the admiring 
gaze of a childless aunt can generate 
a fever or headache, but envy can 
operate very nastily on a pregnant 
woman, just as it can on a calving 
cow. To ward off the effects, you can 
carry an amulet. The reader may 
believe this or not, but at the mo- 
ment of typing the word one of its 
referents rolled out on to the centra! 
plain of my table from the space 
beneath a trough of books. It must 
have been there some time: I cannot 
remember buying it. It is a twisted 
horn in red plastic surmounted by a 
gilt coronet, it resembles a large red 
pepper, and it is comfortingly 


not mix: when they do, a natural 
process has been subverted: the bad 
eye is at work. If the globules reas- 
sert their independence and float 
again on the surface, then the spell 
has been broken. 

Mr di Stasi is no floating globule. 
He desires to get below the aquaface 
of the superstition, always a danger- 
ous thing to do, since it leads to 
anthropological ambiguities which 
are more baffling than tho malocchio 
itself. The oil and water lead us to 
tb e Rosarium Philosophorum , 

through Jung (di Stasi is very much a 
second-hand source man), and to the 
god Mercury, whose chemical coun- 
terpart is globular and unmixable 
and who has been described as both 
metuosus and aqua pemanens. “Life 
is soul, that is. oil and water" (does 
this mean the benevolent tension of 


— bVlldlWU Ml 

the thymic and the psychic ?) , . . 
“Olive oil was considered by both 
Greeks and Romans to be the veget- 
able equivalent of soul-stuff. . . . 
The use of olive oil in the mal occhlo 
ntual thus makes eminent sense." 
The reasoning is somewhat elliptical, 
but it seems to have something to do 
with the symbolization of vital ten- 
sion and the evil eye’s dissolution of 
that tension. 

But why the eye? Why not 
another organ? The touch of an en- 


vious hand or the ripe hogo of gum- 
rot would appear to be more danger- 
pus than ocular Invidia. Di Slasi 


takes us all the way back to the Fall, 
an anomalous description of man's 
deciding to stand upright. All-four 
humanity was more concerned with 
smell than with sight; the genitals 
were hidden but emitted their oestral 
effluvium. With the upright stance 
came non-periodic sex, exposure of 
the genitals, the birth of shame, and 
the primacy of the eye, a primacy to 
be associated with shame. We need 
no anthropologist to tell us that the 


eye, as a social organ, is treacherous 
and a nuisance. We keep it averted 


from others, lest it be interpreted as 
a territorial or sexual challenge: 
animals rightly resent the insolent 
stare, though there is no curse on- 
cameras. In a railway compartment it 
is safer to train the eye on a cross- 
word than on one's fellow-travellers. 
When we look at something it 
appears that we want to possess it or 
to destroy it, and this is malocchio 
enough. Admiring and envious eyes 
eat the child in the pram and ihe 
cow in the pasture. Cows give milk 
and children are nourished by it. 
This brings us to the lactic aspects of 
the evil eye. 

Books like this free one’s fancy 
rather than subduing it to the rigour 
of what in anthropology, especially if 
it has been bitten by structuralism, 
passes for logic. The malocchio is a 
milky thing. The eyes of those who 
sec loo much, like Horner and Mil- 
ton and James Joyce, are turned into 
miniature saucers of milk. Oedipus, 
who had shockingly turned desirous 
eyes on his mother, tore out his eyes 
rather thnn let the gods make them 
lactiform. In the Balkans the posses- 
sors of the evil eye are those who, 
having been weaned, go back to 
their mothers’ breasts and suck ilte- 

S Ltimate milk. Thus. they learn of the 
ual. or Melanie Kleinian, mother - 
Ihe one who comforts them with 
milk and the one who hits out when 
they bite. The malocchio tradition 
flourishes in ectolactic communities, 
which till the fields and keep cows. 
Their goddess . is a non-biting 
mother, fat, static and blind. The 
goddess of the pastoral nomads and 
the hunters is a sharp-eyed mother. 
But the two mothers are ultimately 
the same. 

It is the task of reconciling the 
sharp-eyed Artemis and the blind, 
fat mother too old to have a name 
which sets up taboos and bad magic. 
In_ the Semitic tradition ho recon- 
ciliation seems possible: you may not 
consume the products of the dairy 


and the meat of the shepherd or the 
hunter at the same meal. Build a 
pluralistic society, with cows in the 
valley and sheep on the hills and 
game in the forests, and the eye is 
both accepted and rejected: two 
mothers are in conflict. Some eyes 
are good but others bad, and this 
seem a reasonable compromise. 

To get away from theorizing di 
Stasi m California to the realities of 
the poor Italian farmer's life, it is 
enough to observe the preciousness 
of the solitary cow. which gives milk 
and cheese and can be used for 
draught purposes, nnd donates its 
calf to the occasional festal table. At 
the Castello Crouchback a pallid cow 
is kept, like coal or wine, in a cellar, 
and the cry of “La mucca c’fi scappa- 
,a " , l,as * be poignancy or the high 
tragic. The fife of the cow when 
calving is feared for, and the invoca- 
tion of the evil eye needs none of 
the grandiose holism of Mr di Stasi. 
"Alongside the familiar and familial 
binding in mal occhlo," he ends, 

‘ there must equally exist that other, 
that subterranean intimation: that all 
Mercurial phemomena - the visual, 
the phallic, the egoic - are at some 
stage to be unbound or unwound, to 
yield at last to that more complete, 
that mdre all-embracing vision." 
Meaning, I think, that the malocchio 
is a symptom of man’s sick separate- 
ness (is he serious when he seems to 
derive sick from siccus or when he 
considers that ihe physicist’s probing 
of matter is really digging into the 
womb of the mater 1 ?), our inability to 
enjoy the prephallic world to which 
drugged youth, our stoned or blind 
mentors, would lead us. 

Mr di Stasi’s publishers (this is his 
first book) have done him proud - 
fine typography, arid-free paper. His 
content stimulates only to obfuscate; 
he has not fully digested the many 
things he has read; the evil eye leads 
him to mysticism. 1 am content to 
grasp my plastic nmulet. 


ithyphallic in the hand. The response 
to the malocchio Is often genitaL and 
some have interpreted the phallic 
amulet as a symbol of male genera- 
tive force opposed to the female des- 
tructive. And yet the ceremonies and 
diagnostics which are invoked when 
the eye seems to have struck are all 
handed .down, from mother to 
daughter. 

The diagnosis and the 1 cure are 
often effected in the same ceremony 
— ' the pouring of olive oil on to 
water. Oil ana water 1 proverbially do 


Abhorring a Vacuum 


Pearlmoftihr dpwft, jl is' fairly true,, v ’ , ; . V. 
The mind divests Itself 
of any belief in the mental” 

buf'my slept fragments ‘ • 

foil back. together into a shape 
doing things with cutlery. 

Outside, the pane, frondage and dewdrop-cliister, 
tJoy blrds in their' twelve-tone clamour 
t^confinend continuity; ’ 

no ow l ean ute ob^nts mt, . .. ■■ , 

who fade like blown steam. 

Doxy- dim, I battle back as , V/ 

‘ibe Illusion of personality . 

tiimbs me for a moment like 

«®nt light through a tram door. • , 

. U pastes,. i nil! lived V /' V 

by who kribwa wbat, the gene’s blind way " ' 

of making another jgtae,. ' . . • . • . . ; 

WhateVer has been writing this down ; bets !out .; . . 

froiri behind the wheel and ' 

tvqlks away.-, <'• -'•'-v ;• y,y-i . 

1 . 1 Chris Wallace Crabbe ■ 
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The colonizing word 


Updating Defoe 


GEORGE LAMMING: up. T^orn a hotchpotch of enthusiastic 

or Age ami Innocence >? riv “ ,c P ul P i,s - 1 Ili ’ 

jpoif AIlk.in * R..ch.. t-7«« "eath are programmed by fixation 

ffiTrtak I V B ” Sl> - £7 J ' «- T»™ , U h f , G , ri,CC -T' tlK ; 

, Word of God that lies inherited 

0 8503 1 385 6 from nnwcrtiil Mn Shi-nli.-iril frit 


~ — — - *- 1 le is, of course, plumb in the- nl; "The leiu-r will tell more", insist 

by Valentine territory Ilf ginssolaiiEi: fur here voices in (he crowd) - (he Idler's 

f'nnninahnm Christian idioms provide a con- imaginative grip is as firm as in Puc’s 

v^u niiigiwiH _ Muni background and foreground. ‘The Purluined Lcltcr" or Wuulf’s 

mm Shephard’s .stump oratory was picked Jacob'* Room. 

GEORGE LAMMING: up from a hotchpotch ot enthusiastic . , 

or Aee and lnnn«.„™ private pulpits. Mis actions and his Nor : eVL,n more notably, docs 

M Afli 4 Bmln no S des * lh "* programmed by fixations Um.mng quite stop there Hts novel 

(noKback 501 ° ' 7 on t,lc lilronc of Grace and the lhe importance of panting 

tpoperoacK Li.M). Word of Gnt| |ha , ^ inh|!ri|ctJ he potency of words and scriptures. 

0 85031 385 6 from powerful Mn Shephard. Mis lf underscores the relationship be- 

■■ = - =5= — = -r,-.- people seek n truth that s -plain ns ^ecn decent human contacts and 

If a test of itreat novels is that thev Scripture". Their everyday rituals arc n S‘ u reading |a black policeman be- 
nd only bcur ^re-reading but also never far from the religious originals “ ** colonizers’ traditional re- 
keep on inciting new readings, am- ,h ?| the «»- One little island is f* re * d , pe ?P e , 1,ke h, J" *“5 
tinuafly revised versions of them- sa,J lo be a P ,uce f° r Woody cock- due . aI , ,entlori - . H' f rfCe hold o 
selves. George Lammiiu's Of Age fi ghls: it's also where the twice-born n,ea l mn *°°' “!j any stranger here 
and Innocence has strong claims to are baptised in their celebration of ““Jf 

greatness. Arrestingly, this fiction Christian death and burial. Anoca- rew another he hold n friendship ). 
about the perils and evils of late lypM* come naturally to people so J* a Y n, [ s ,hos f charred lunadcs little, 
colonialism, so topically radical when ^ e11 instructed in the Book of the &, nlld' 
it first appeared in 195R. doesn't be- Apocalypse. In the end. in such eir- 0 fhen , ^ rd f ,9 od ' 

have as a nveniv-rhrn^.w»-ar^»M r^is. cunislances. evervthinc turns oui lo What s more, words don t just falter, 


colonialism, so top 
it first appeared in 


diue-stampcd by ihc cm of its con- ernist note. His novel makes an ex- 
ception. It reads, in fact -'and not tensive demonstration of the dclcr- 
least because of its intricately work- - niining power of the word, of scrip- 


peacefully on San Cristobal, Lnm- 
ming's boys agree, they had “No 
training with alphabet . . . temptin’ 
(he brain to turn sod, and confuse 


ed-out concerns with the spunking, turn, of story. The fate of the boyish v. r ,?. in 0 urn , ’ a I! d con ^ use 
writing and rending of the colonial Secret Society that consists of negro LVeryimn £ or ®° ex remc ■ . 
subject - as though it had been Dob, Indian Singh, Chinese Lee and And it's impressed on us that lo 
schooled on the critical “revolution British Rowley (Crnhhc’s sun) - the contemplate any annihilation of the 

r if ihfi tk/<1 r# ?*' fK><! ni.in !pI< n ... ml tioiinnnr mIaM.i*.* iihirri ..JiL _f«* __ 
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pf the word" that most Driiisli novel- younger generation plotting in para- word is to engage with extremities 

ists (Lamming is n Barbadian who He! with the secret contriving* of and confusions as awful as the annt- 

lives in London) are only now get- their fathers - is calqued on the hilations that accompany the word 

ting familiarized with. island’s legend of the Tribe Boys all through this novel. This Mark 

_ nrkn fVii • ont a n.in Jit m/irtnrtmnr ■■««« ... 


Cf — “ r 1 ,,wt 7, tmci IIUVWI. I MIS IviaiK 

Being bowled over by Lammina's v- foueht 't e u invadi,, 8. D“nail recognizes very early in the story; 
deft trade In what look like 7cole ?/e K,f ? g5 ; ? s, ° f ry ,he ho ^ are mvcn ! in g scarcd sits his airliner 

Paris modernities isn’t, of course, a H ?h T a ? wel1 . a - repcat,n B- seat clutching the dangerous pages of 

response that should ignore the olainer Marlt ' ^ he ls «ander whos returned his diary as a vain consolation, aware 
punchinMs of his olo-fashionea anti- l,ome w,Ih white Marcia, is writing a that beyond the flimsy bulwark of 
imperialist plotting. The touch nol- ^ ab “ ut . H f3mo , us three -fingered that writing, beyond "the sign EXIT 
ideal analysis that made the orcslmt- r ? bel . and P ira,e nnd . 1° enters inevit- painted in gold against a red margin 
ation or San Cristobal, colonized £ bly J ca!'n«s w,th the mutilated at the top of the sliding door", there 
island seething and erupting with (* n 8®riess thiet known as Thief, is only air, “and the air in an infinite 
hatred of its British masters, so tell- , Rcadl,1 8 . P a 8es of Mark s diaries superfluity registered nothing. There 
ingin the 195Us, still lias progressive i we re . S ive .“ .P«B« of. them loo) was an absence of things outside; 
bi® . ft is ns it were A ft/sw/ee io dri j es ™ nrcia lunatic asylum and that absence, transparent and 

the West Indies mukin'c huv with the , P r i? m f? ts , }| ie occasion of impenetrable had taken meaning 
bland myopias urn! hvoocmict of te Shephard s death. The fascination of from his mind". It’s the sort of re- 
British who insi &t o n ^gra t itride from cigHrcUc lighter, ii flea ion that has become til together 

lho\v subjecta for the : gift* an d SSft ^, th S,n sn senior s modwte since Lamming had Mark 

benefactibhs colonialism W bes- narne L ' Wven to Rowley as a badgd of endure It. But it’* among the most 
towed, while they Saabble tooth and membership in the Secret Society, important things this text has to say 
nail by any means, open or deceitful. n J? en fr °! a P0‘ 10 us now. that it feels such moments 

to retain their authority, ' ? r the e u |! ve f et! 5. r Crab f e 1 flsa 8°J 1Ized ones, and so speaks re- 

rnhhe Ih* rh „r \t .k n wr * te ? Shephard s sticky buklngly to the swelling host of glib 

Grabbc. the Chief of lhe Police end ("Tum in the ieticr . . . Don't little Derrida-ans who profess 

sirier? f lhSShLd Very t£! ne S CO -‘ bu , r ". - the | o t . ler ’’> ur 8 es the dying equanimity about the apocalyptic 
fcader oMh^urhed front Sf P°!*5 C ? n; “^ ow ,. ca, ! l WC eet tbe loN h u °. rror of precisely that "absenc? of 

IS" ,er? demQnds <he A,u>n,ey Gener - !hmss ou “" 

man. Crabbe has been well schooled 
in the ancient “curriculum of priv- 
ilege’’, Even enlightened Britons, 

the ones who edit papers with names D ^4-4 -^. ^ ^ _ a 

such as Truth, and run the local O LLOIT11 T1 P Olll 

Reith-style radio stalion-with-a- ^ ^ v WtiL 
conscience, have had their humane ' 

!. bsorbe< ! "? lh ^ "I drank alow), and beaan .n .hint 


By Peter Lewis 

KEN »EU.: 

Black Puddeu Republic 

358pp. Newcastle; Frank Grnhnin. 
£7.50. 
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Considered as n work of art, Ken 
Bell's first novel Black Pudden Re- 
public , which was largely written «i 
the early 1970s but has only now 
found a publisher, leaves a great 
deal to be desired. Structurally, it is 
unwieldy and ramshackle: many 
novelists would have obtained two or 
even three books from this baggy 
monster of 175,001) words. As narra- 
tive - and it is an extremely full 
narrative covering about half a cen- 
tury - it is often jerky and unneces- 
sarily clogged with detail. Stylistically 
it is gautrne, aspiring to an energeti- 
cally colloquial idiom which its gar- 
rulousness frequently undermines. 
Although Bell’s use of a framing 
narrative set in the immediate future 
to surround the life story of the 
narrator, George Ridley, is relatively 
sophisticated, the total impression of 
the book is of artistic primitivism, of 
an almost Defoe-like innocence in 
handling the genre of the novel. The 
style of first-person narration, the 
tracing of an individual life from 
childhood to late middle age, the 
chain of quasi-picaresque and low- 
life adventures, the narrator’s in- 
volvement in various kinds of shady 
and morally suspect activities, his 
underlying although usually sub- 
merged integrity, and Bell's unsubtle 
characterization, all bring Defoe to 
mind. Indicative of Bell's expanstve- 
ness and dedication to melange are 
the poems he includes at the end of 
every chapter, usually in ballad style 
and referring back to the content of 
the chapter. 

„ And yet, for all its crudeness, 
Black Pudden Republic is un- 
doubtedly an Interesting book, main- 
ly because of its prophetic urgency. 
As a self-professed "English dissi- 
dent (“conservative anarchist" 
might be more accurate), Bell is a 
writer who feels he has something 
important to say about the human 
condition today, especially about the 


Bottoming out 


have become Into the mechanisms of d™ r aian 

Crabbe’s suppressive trickery, the LrHlCIl otraWSOIl 

“conspiracy of privilege". It's n gg SS SSgs gsggsssgg g 

S ‘ t } Jati 5 >n \ ? Perverse CHARLES BUKOWSK1: 
condition of moral and political schizo- Factotum 

nllfAniD tl/hneo fti. ... _ _ 


plirenia whose delivering Moses. 205pp. W. H. Allen £6 95 
had better be, as Shephard is, a bit o 491 02805 9 " 

of a loony. A crazed world, no less. — — 1 - 05 V 


“I drank slowly and began to think 
again of getting a gun and doing it 
_ quickly - without all the thought and 
= talk. A matter of guts. I wondered 
about my guts,” Bukowski's is an 
American style familiar enough 
from other writers: bathetic, bone- 
iazy-laqomc; free with the tough and 
s designedly malgri sot touching 

: tinderstAImpnl' n«A horHor ft... f* 


is shown lb deserve the crazv auoc-* ■■■ T a aa s ■ oestgneaiy malgri sot touching 

alypse it gets when the locaJ loonv- P 181-1 ® 8 Bukowski’s Henry Chinaski utiderstaiment; and harder than it 
bin goes up in flames, and innocent a fac ‘ otuni L 1 ') the usual sense >°oks, perhaps, until you get the 

and guilty, native Hnd settler, liber- of l , he word “ he . s L n0 * what the U- ^ omm y drank, we both 

ated young and maddened old are at °" e J he fa «o ri ® 8 he drank. His conversation was O.K." 

all even-handedlv incinerated In a l vorks J n , cal1 " {he extra ball- J!. s Kerouac mixed with Chandler, 

way this ach levied vision of fiery b€0 J n ?? 1 tbe guy who “ se ® s thfll ■ ■ • 5? n a J ld 1 ler doH J? on himself fo L r long- 
judgment comes about like ilS WflS * e, ?“kets never overflow. That windedness, Kerouac agreeably di- 


implyi few if any acoidents in'histor- w . ,,ul .. l ? -^ arry - small > ««.*« wunmess. uut it s 

ies like these. • i. packages! Hes a. faetdium because, also ■ funny- and sharp; observant, 

, - i , i ■ ' he., does a hundred different jobs ln a .with 1 details, and honest, 

uanwilpg* tale of terrible col- hundred different establishments, all wqen Bukowsld describes someone, 
onJal doings has certainly kept Its over war-time America but mostly in o ne ,’ s sure he’s seen that person, 
poyrer to awe ahd terrjfy. But, Los Angelo?, , never., laStipc - mort Only. occasionally does he lapse Into 
perhaps even more impressively, than,, a ’few weeks before- being feebleness as intone of the longest 


prose, so alertly responsive .totheitex- tlrig the sack aitd severance .cheque lt da ' vned 0n me that if everybody 
turts. ; the, colours, the feel . of . the tnat go6s witH it, nbi \n- Deo wim a would only drive in the, same, direct- 
colomaf place g natural surfaces, “and: woman, not drunk' or .purblind,, hot iori everything Woiild .be solved. 

-^sb .acutely aware of ’the : visions, the playing the\horses, then- he’s Writing ' 
dreams, the mysticisms fast-breeding; ihoft stories 1 and printing theriv out J Chlnaxki eninw a • , 

amidst halure’s. hot lushnesses and bv hand can’t , : -Tllnas ‘ C1 en J°ys a hedonistic inter- 


dreams, the mysticisms fast-breedhi 
amidst hature's. hot lustinesses an 
excesses, recall . overwhelming me 
meuls.. in -Nadine Ooidimer ' or Pal 


ishnesses and. by hand (he can’t keep^ Typewriters' i,i de a T th^oxDe nse n f J ntC w 
helming mp, out of pawnshops) and Sencflrtg them Sff oid^mS^and hu ZVSJ 1 A 
or ; to magazines... 6n lhe ** reads broadSVfSml^ of 

Bolding. liike HemV MiIIer on the Orevhdund bus _!^. a ,.V ais . on mat bor- 


1 der the Islands* 
- and rhetorics, i 
of tongues.; 


broads; he forms a liaison that bor- 
ders on something like love with an 
women,.. Wdrinklng'-pot-. 
. bellied Jan. .But It’s the endless 


shoe distribution companies, that arc 
the vertebrae of a tale that otherwise 
has little shape, being a tale about a 
life that itself has little shape. 

If there is any other theme in this 
novel by the author of All the 
Assholes in the World and Mine, it is 
Chinaski's increasing concern with 
bottoms, and with people not wiping 
their bottoms properly. Cleaning out 
the women’s restrooms at the Times 
Building in LA (applying for a job as 
a reporter, he makes it as a janitor), 
he is “conscientious with the ass- 
wipe" (the lavatory paper) and 
moved to reflect that "even the most 
horrible human being on earth de- 
serves to wipe his as? B . That, coming 
fToni Chinaski, shows .he takes » 
very- seriously indeed. There follows 
a remarkable suggestion about what 
to do when left ass-wipe -less. 

Is U an impartial concern for all- 
revealing verbmo that leads Buk- 

dSidvf!. ^r 86 flnd other cloacal 

details? He misses out too much else 
!i iatsa necessaty and routine part df 
suggestion to hold 
water. Its just Chinaski's thing. He's 
not any less attractive for it, and, 
veriwno or no, ll est dans le vrai. 
That s whew we leave him, unem- 
ployed and abandoned by Jan, glum 
In the willy-nilly proof of his love for 

dfm.J. b AV°r. gel 11 " P fer 

Ira Levin 1 ! Niglmpres, published next 

vwxdtc ;9f levin’s best-known 
works inasingle voHime. lt contains a 




social and political dangers oi ia ^ 
sumer society dominated by ]£ 
national companies and internal 
banking. This accounts for the fi 
istic (but only just) framework alih 
book presenting an apocalyptic Z 
ion of Britain not alter the hiw, 
bat , ; d * er rl, c collapse of democracy 
and the establishment of a corpora? 

gj, te ^ om T ate ^ by CommiD? 
foliowing the discovery of North Sea 
oil. The Black Pudden Republic 
(he title is not a future independent 
Tyneside, as you might .expect from 
a Newcastle writer issued by a New. 
castle publisher; it is a phrase de. 
scribinj* a bunana republic with oil 
which is what Britain has sunk to S 
Bells imagined future, complete 
with civil war and SS-style Civil 
Guards. Bell is working in territory 
not unlike that of Doris Lessinjfs 
Memoirs of a Survivor, although the 
part of this futuristic narrative set in 
the West Indies is a thriller-like pur- 
suit of the narrator by determined 
killers whom Ridley eventually de- 
feats against apparently impossible 
odds in a manner worthy of Ja mtt 
Bond. This produces another generic 


mishmash. 6 k 

After establishing this manhunt in 
the opening chapters. Bell abandons 
it for 15U pages to provide a virtually 
self-contained Biltlungsroman about 
Ridley's working-class childhood in 
Tyneside during the 1930s, his evac- 
uation to tlie other side of the Pen- 
nines during the war, first love 
(Julia) involving a violation of the 
class barrier, some war experience « 
sen, a determined but thwarted 
attempt to begin a new life in Cana- 
da soon after the war, and his return 
to England and reunion with the 
now-murried Julia. This pari of the 
book reads like a somewhat height- 
ened autobiographical memoir, and 
is the most conventional and success- 
ful section, although less permeated 
by Bell's visionary invective. Even 
sn, the war and North American 
episodes in particular allow him to 
expatiate on various socio-politicsl 
subjects: totalitarianism, Zioffltffl, 
nineteenth-century persecution ol fee 
Indian peonies, the heinous crira« 
committed by moderates and liberals 
as well as extremists. 

After a flasliforward chaptor whlch 
returns to the manhunt, the novel 
continues with what Defoe might 
have called The Further Adventure* 
of George Ridley, tracing his life 
through the 1950s, 1960s and 1970s 
as he develops from n small-time con 
man into a legitimate businessman 
working in the field of public rela- 
tions (te, big-time con man). In |his 
capacity, Ridley is partly iesponslbK 
for destroying the fabric of Bnbsh 
life, allowing a multinational oil con- 
sortium to take control of the coun- 
try, ostensibly governed by a AW' 
pletely debilitated and demorallM® 
coalition. The main narrative event- 
ually catches up with the events 
described at the opening, and Ridley 
as an ageing James Bond finauy 
takes on the system virtually 
handed to strike a blow for mj' 
vidualism and freedom by Wowjug 
up the London headquarters pt 
Company. 

The narrative in the second half 
the book often serves as a platf^J™ 
for Bell to air views op anything »» 
everything, and he touches on m»j 
of the major world issues of 
few decades, frohi the wars m Yf" 
nam and Rhodesia to the eowe^® 


tion movement to the world of high 
finance. What emerges is a vision 
the Western World la a state 


ideological disarraV, moral col ag 
and political disintegration, “j 1 ^ 
democracy being uncJeruifneri Bf 
within and ordinary people not omy 
at the mercy of forces they J Jj 
recognize but* also ruthlessly manip. . 
Uteri to accept what is JJJ. 
best interests. Black Pudaen R& 
is a confused, inconsistent, and P 
ly written novel, but as a firiw , 
ideas ft possesses a number o . 
deeming features,, and ^ . . . 

thought-provokin g and dtsturbrn gy^ 

^dgar Allan Foe award for . 
suspense novel of the year when 
firstpublished in 1952, and 
Baby (1967) and rhi SlepM^ 
(W2), both Inter to achieve notoriety- 
as films. ' -. 
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The testing out of tomorrow 
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— • =1 ~~ g " ~ M ~ and exposed lo severe scrutiny in the 

n«, Dnhorf Rnvprc ' vakc uf ,hu encompassing disorder. 

B y Robert Boyers Nothing. Ciordimer tells, Ss exists ill 

n il l ii n i« _ isolation from anything else. The 

NADINE CORIMMER: structure ol power ui the society, the 

. , , _ , ecniutnuc roles assigned to iiuli- 

july s People viduals, have everything to do with 

r ^ shape of our desire and with the 

0 *.-4 Uiyjfc . intensity and duration of our needs. 

— ~ — ■ -- What (ve thought wc wanted and 

July's People occupies a special place drought we felt may not seem com- 
in 'Nadine Gordimer’s writing. Like P t el] ' n g when we mngme our lives as 
her recent novels, it is richly inven- d dle , v wcrc . as d n0 P nor 
tive, full of sharp observation and a commitment could drum us. 

solicitude that never carries over into “July's People" are Bam and Mau- 
scntimentality or defensive irony, reen S males and their children. 
Like Iter short stories, it searches for forced to flee with their servant July 
the emblematic moment in every to his remote home village. There 
dramatic encounter, and refuses lo they confront the apparent end of 
say more than is necessary when to their former lives anti the beginning 
do so would be to falsify the experi- of something they have nol the wh- 
ence of characters who know, finally, - dom nor the courage to understand, 
very little. In some WHys a sequel to For if “the old is dying and the new 
her great work, the novel Burger's cannot be born” - as the epigraph 
Daughter (19791,11 is also decidedly a from Gramsci indicates - neither can 
lesser work, relying as it does upon those affected decide quite how they 


the reader’s willingness to be sus- ought to feel about the progress of 
tained by the shadowy or spectral events. It is one thing for the Smales 
reference in place of the densely to consider that things may improve 
imagined political universe of the once one or another rcvolutionmy 
earlier book. July’s People marks a cadre has established its authority. It 
new stage in the evolution of Gor- l 5 anothing thing for them to corisid- 
dimer's art, a stage in which she can er that an efficient ooliev would move 


dimer's art, a stage in which she can er that an efficient policy would move 
tnku for granted her reader's interest rapidly to dispossess all whites of 
in what she has to say and his fami- their property and to throw them out 
liarity with the issues at hand. Like of the country. Just so, the black 
V. S. Nai pa id's In a Free State, it is servant nccustomed to decent treat- 
comfortable with the hypothetical ment by his employers may wish to 
because it knows how near to being treat them decently under much 
realized it is. And it knows, too, altered circumstances. But he is like- 


in Iris room in her liuusc. By South 
African standards, she has done well 
enough but she has dune notliiua 
that would compromise a life of priv- 
ilege that is made possible only by 
maintaining blacks ns a subservient 
class. 

Gordimcr doesn't presume to dic- 
tate what might better have been 
done. Clearly middle-class people 
like the Smales cannot make them- 
selves into political activists and 
simply go to prison without looking 
back. For them that can never have 
been a real option. They might have 
left the country for Canada or some 
other place, leaving behind the 
rather exotic privileges to which they 
arc attached. Bui lhal, so it seemed 
to them, would have been to give 
up, to leave the field to the more 
brutal and unregenerate whites Got- 
dimer has elsewhere drawn so sharp- 
ly, It would, moreover, have left 
them without the property and other 
material supports they need in feel 
capable, appealing, viable. When, 
having some of those supports, Mau- 
reen Smales one night casually un- 
dresses and bares her breasts in front 
of her husband, it “was not Hn in- 
timacy”, Gordimer tells us, “but a 


castration of his sexuality and hers". 
July may feel capable as never be- 
fore, driving a car, recommending to 
his former employers that they adopt 
tins course or that to protect them- 
selves. His charges can do nothing 
but drift and feel inadequate even to 
the requirements of u mundane in- 
timacy. 

It is understandable that Gurdimcr 
should have wished, after Burger's 
Daughter, to return to the lives of 
more or less ordinary people. The 
earlier novel, with its cast of gifted 
and unusual characters, could nol 
but suggest that what people do, 
they choose to do. They mny not 
always seem equal tn events, but 
they move quickly to see where they 
have tailed, and' regard every new 
encounter as in some degree a test of 
their adequacy. The new novel is less 
hopeful about us, not at all confident 
that we can break past the roles and 
expectations to which we are inured. 
Even our language seems inadequate 
to say what we mean, if we can 
know what wc menu when we lack 
Ihc words to say it (o ourselves. 
More than once in July’s People the 
main figures, including July, arc 
made to feel that they bring to what 


is unfamiliar a vocabulary striking 
only for its irrelevance. Confronted 
by an old village chief who wants to 
help the white government kill off 
the revolutionary blacks, Bam 
Smales resorts to formulas like 
“ ‘rural backwardness.' ’’ “ ‘counter- 
revolutionary pockets,' ’’ and 
“ ‘failure to bring about peaceful 
change inevitably leading to civil 


The political intelligence that has 
fashioned this book instruct* us in 
the proper reading of such terms. In 
fuel, the words seem as devoid of 
meaning to Smales as they do to us. 
For do we not see that they were 
invented to obscure rather than to 
evoke the actual lives of those they 
presume to represent? Gordimer's 
genius is to have underlined the 
vacancy of the available terms and 
the weaknesses of her characters 
without recommending that we turn 
away from them in nnger or frustra- 
tion. Once again she has made us 
fed that, if a fine intelligence cannot 
discover workable solutions, it can 
always demonstrate how bereft arc 
those forced lo operate without that 
intelligence. 


Trout-fishing in Ireland 


how alert the reader will be to the ly also not to know what to do with D 
prospect that menace will turn to them when they make demands By Jutllui V^nernalK 
terror, the fantasies of haunted fig- upon him he has no way of negotiating, 
ures to the sufferings of actual men Lacking approximate experience, 
and women. neither (he Smales nor their former 

Gordimer, of course, has become servant can deal satisfactorily with 
a world-class novelist. She has made the problems they face. Competence, 
the landscape of South Africa famil- it .seems, is only competence to do 
iar to us in the way that Solzhenitsyn 'king or that when one knows 
has made the Gulag familiar. But to what is expected. Kindness is part of 
speak of her as a South African a repertoire of gestures one makes 
novelist is to suggest that, like Sol- when one knows what such gestures 
zhenltsyn, she .fa a writer with a cost and how others will receive' 
mission and a theme. In fact, though them. Once the power relations arc 
she has a subject . and that subject is altered, the various actors are re- 
South Africa, one feels that she has ducerf to primitive intuitions. They 
always been interested in bigger respond not to things present but to 
game. Even Burger's Daughter, with the shapes of « remembered experi- 
its detailed examination of South ence that has disappeared. 

African dissidence, seems more a The title of Gordimer’s novel 
study of human frailty and the well- points to those altered power rela- 
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and Nicolson. 


African dissidence, seems more a The title of Gordimer’s novel 
study of human frailty and the well- points to those altered power rela- 
sprmgs of political conviction than a tions, according to which July, who 
definitive portrayal of Gordimor’g was theirs, now has the Smales very 
society. That it will seem to us, as much In his keeping. He sets them 
we read, to say ns much about that up in his mother's house, sees to 
society as any other document we their elementary needs, advises them 
can imagine is a measure at once of on where they are and are not to 
Gordimer’s skill and the limited ac- "wander. He also takes, without 
cess most of us have had to her asking their permission, the keys to 
country. • their car, has a friend teach him to 

In July's People, one sees for the drive it, and disappears with it when 
first time in Gordimer that South he wishes. When confronted angrily 
Africa is only the proximate name of hy Maureen, he calmly tells her that 
a general nightmare. It is a night- he does what has to be done, that he 
mare of injustice and retribution, of master of the situation, and that 
betrayal and dispossession. Often no one can any longer demand to 
told by others In the accents of apoc- 566 hi® driver's licence or even the 
alypse. it is recast by Gordimer not passbook he has had to carry all his 
as science fiction but as a sequence life. Later, when she ■ attacks him 
of small encounters leading nowhere, rather more vigorously,' he reminds 


In Susan €heever'& first novel. 
Looking for Work, the plump 
heroine, an out-of-work journalist 
named Salley, is invited to Ireland 
bv a writer and socialite named 
Colin whom she has met at New 
York publishing parties. 

In this second novel, the plump 
heroine, a publicity "flack" named 
Hannah, has accepted the invitation. 
The man is now called Sam: a 
glamorous and successful publisher, 
he Is a member of New York’s inner 
literary circle, and father of an obnox- 
ious young high-school dropout 
named Travis, who has been Invited 
at Hannah's urging to come along on 


touring Ireland for the first time, 
especially in her account of the food, 
.in which both heroine and author take 
*n keen satiric interest. The contrasts 
on which the - irony of the novel 
depends - between the faded ronmn- 
Jic splendour of the hotel and the 
grim realities of Londonderry, be- 
tween Sam’s smooth surface and the 
hurtful passions within - are ren- 
dered in a plain style which eschews 
judgment and occasionally takes on 
symbolic, resonance, notably in .the 
“Epilogue”, a spare account of 
young Travis discovering his true 
vocation in the physical exhilaration 
of marathon running. 

But the novel is marred by a per- 
vading slickness, n tendency to slip 
Into womnn’s-niagazinc banality. 


Though she mistrusts even the en 


ghtened values she shares with most boy for. fifteen years" turns the argu 
if her readers, she manaces to sneak against her. in a way she wll 


pieties. 


so that (hey cannot be .lost upon 


July's People is set in a South any ° ne * 

Africa beset by open racial conflict Jh® absurd boy fell upon her 
and revolutionary activity. The whites in strokes neither appropriate nor 
have fled to the airports, looking for W be dodged. Wher^had he plck- 
a way out, or have gone into hid- ®d , U P weapon? The shift boss 

ing, waiting for events to break their had used it; the word was never 

way. What was, in Burger's Daught- used in her house; she prsggishly 

er , a possibility foreseen,' dreaded shamed amt Exposed others who 
even by those for whom apartheid fi P°£ c lt ber presence. She had 

was intolerable, has here become a challenged it in the mouths of 

White shopkeepers and * even 
policemen. . ■ . 


reality. Throughout the new book 
one nears Gordimer intonina some 


wunout t ^ e ^sh holiday as a means of rap- 
*if. ys 1° prochement with his rich but selfish 
ith k fld ‘ Also figuring in the plot is 
1 V !Ufi n Hannah’s youngCr Brother Jalte. an 
an 8™ ly intellectual Harvard student who for 
th ! h son ' e re0Son '* deemed a suitable 
*3 ih » companion for young TYavis, and 
na mat wlj0 serves as a buffer in the triangle 
tana to t j, at p re( ji c tably develops during two 
vei ji l ". e weeks of Irish fog and mist. Jake, 
{ \T u- humiliated by his pooT showing in a 
jks him tennis ’ game, abruptly leaves the 
«■“ de luxe Hotel-cum-castle at which the 
quartet are ensconced; the tensions 
witn the dijturbing the remaining three gre 
y an d aggravated by an ill-chosen excursion 
ng your ovcr t j, e border to war-ravaged Lon- 
donderry; and father, and son find 
sn ®, w,n . that, they, have both less and fobre ln 
premier veamMort -than they supposed. .i - 

it upon • A Handsome Man is meant as a 
v study in the forms of selfishness 
. afflicting lovers, father and son. the 
pon ner y OU „g anc | the not-so-young (Hannah 
^te nor ^ chirty-ish, Sam fifty-isn). Susan 
Cheever would probably see herself 
urt doss . as a wr it e r ui the Fitzgerald tradition 


"Why are you attracted to men with 
these difficulties?" “Have you 
thought that you might bo afraid of 
commitment? 5 Such are the ques- 
tions that agitate the hapless Han- 
nah. Indeed, though we are told time 
Hannah, an avid reader, of Hardy 
and Conrad, Yeats amt Eliot, is ex- 
ceptionally bright, there is not much 
evidence of this either in . her con- 


versation or her inner thoughts. 
Even more damaging is the utter 
vacuity of the "handsome man” of 
the title, who is distinguished from 
less handsome men chiefly by an 
infuriating habit of addressing his 
girlfriend^ as “‘sweetie" or “kiddo" 
(echoing Bogart, possibly), and -who 
occasionally produces lines of mind- 
boggling archness 1 . “Wait until I get 
those tiny limbs of yours upstairs.”' 
A hard revenge on Colin-cum-Sam. 
whoever he mny be. with his cash- 
mere sweaters and his flashy spofts 
car - plainly u ti« when U comes to 
women. 

A minor (taint, perhaps, but in u 
novel that depends on skilful de- 
lineation of a surface reality, accura- 
cy is crucial. If handsome Sum is 
fifty in 1980. after Lord Mount bat- 
ten's murder, (hen he' could hardly 
have been a Naval officer wounded 
at Manila, ns lie would hove been 
Only fifteen when the Second World 
War ended. Possibly he fought in the 
Korean War from which Amer- 
icans did not return as war heroes, 
however - or else he is lying about 
his age. 


Short sharp shocks 


By Robin Buss 


one hears Gordimer intoning some policemen. 
version of the expression "the 1 Even as site says such things lo 
chickens have come boipe to roost", herself, Maureen; Smales knows that 
it she. takes no pleasurd In the dls- she has, lost what there is of an 
order and terror, she non? the less .argument. For though she has indeed 
intimates that what has happened Is lived by the standards of a decent 
necessary. If- no good can come of liberal conscience, she has benefited 
it, no general good was ever likely to by. keeping! July in the condition, to 
emerge from : the prior dispensation which' nis. kina is accustomed. She 
c nher. At least, in the present chao^, has seen to ,it that, he lives apart 
the chaos Imagined In this book, no from his family, permittihg hint to 
one will 'any longer pretend that return. 'to hU rural hume. for a brief 
thpre are reliable answers' to the stretch one i yepr in every two. .She 
standard questions. Even the moat b“, probably to assuage her guilt, 
intimate relationships are 1 tarn o'pbn. pejmitted him also to keep a woman 


(“The rich are their own nation", her 
heroine discovers). Her prose _ is 
clean and transparent, her tone 
ironic. Author and characters share 
an obsession with money ahd the things 
money can. buy, and are irresistibly 
attracted by the glamour of a -world 
which realty seems to have nothing 
at' all to Irecommegd it. Branching 
oiit from the Fitzgerald tradition. 
Susan Cbeever is mildly, feminist in 
. her even handed treatment of person- 
al vanity (the right and wrong 
clothes play a . large pari in the 
heroine's consciousness), and in . her 
reversal of . sexual, stereotypes, -both 
■in bed and, symbolically, ‘irt the natu- 
ral, world, as in the account of the 
heroine’s struggle with a large trout. 
She is. good at capturing the sharp 
' surface impressions, of an American 


ETIEM0LE: 

Trols femmes de rape 
114pp. Paris: Galli mard. . . 

Jeah'dayjol. in ah es^iyJtippended to 
the; cafiecfipb : Expos#' ait vsoleil 
which he published last year , said of 
the short story that "il capte Pin- 
saisissable, il poss&de la rapiditd d’un 
hold-up, il nous prend comme otage, 
ii nous enlive par violence . , .". As 
the nuthor of Parlez-vous Frangfais? 
Etiemble might shudder at the use of 
the word M no)d-up", but he would 
probably agree that the essence , of 
the short story , is its ability to define 
its ovyn terms,, imposing flierp on the 
render and leaving him :wl(h a sense 
of shock, an 1 unresolved enigpia or £ 
violated expectation, . ■ • ■ 

To some extent its Success depends 
ori the reader's acceptance of the 
conventions and the writer’s skill in 
providing, precisely the right amount . 
of background information to. hold 
his story in place. Hie exotic, settings 
of the three slopes fin Trois femmes 
de race urq concisely ;$nd accurately, 
conveyed and in “Dolores", ithe first 
and, longest of them, Etiemble bril- 
liantly, manages ta sUfiply.thid. politic- 
al .information We freed to . under-- 
stand his heroine's act of! revenge, 
without interrupting the flow of- the 


narrative. He even mokes a virtue of 
its historical inaccuracy, referring in 
his introduction to ‘'[le] plaisir de 
l’anachronisme", so reminding us 
that the period his story Inhabits . 
belongs to its creator's imagination, 
not to history. 

The themes of the three stories afe 
famlhu'f enough: the ambiguity - of 
religipui 1 passion,- the fragility of 
beauty, the alternation of attraction 
and repulsion. The settings are de- 
liberately contrived. There Is nothing 
particularly original in the discovery 
of an erotic element m the mother 
superior's self-castigation or, in “Sur 
deux fleurs de balisier". in the con- 
bast between the while man’s pre- 
tentious intellects alizing and the 
black girl’s passion. Wiiat the story. 
Has to tell us is something else, 
peculiar to itself. It is an artefact, 
•like the snake in “Le serpent. noir", 
of which its narrator asks: *'De chair, 
eOt-i) fitd si puissant?" 

’ The Great Science Fiction Series , 
-stories that appeared in, this famous 
series between 1944 and 19&0, is 
published next week by Harper and 
Row (420pp. £7.95. % 013383 XL. 
. Edited by . Frederick Pohl. .Martin 
Harry Greenberg and Joseph Olan- 
der, the anthology contains twenty 
leading narues in SF, Including Brian 
Aldiss, Tsaac Asimov, J. G. Ballar.d, 
James Blish, Aithui C. Clarke, Bob 
Shaw and Clifford Simak- 
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Tussling with oneself 


By X. J. Kennedy 

MERLE E. DROWN: 

Double Lyric 

Divisiveness and Communal Creativ- 
ity in Recent English Poetry 
236jrjj. Rou Hedge and Kogan Paul. 
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• ' have here, says Brown, "an unavoid- 

■ nble evasive movement toward 

Say heaven"; and [ don't believe anyone 

— • — s s else so far has come up with a better 
description of Hill’s work in its en- 
tirety. 

in at rvenfiu. Impassioned and yet often strange- 
>etrv ly impersonal, a poem of Hill's 

7 doesn’t always speak with a definite 

Ccgan Paul, voice. If, in coping with such a poet, 
Brown's resources seem powerful, 

they appear strained in a tussle to 

— ■ the death with Philip Larkin. Lar- 
" declared kin ’ s defect, as far as the critical 

■ , mmmiinifv is rnnr-rru-rt in 


assess®* ggnivss 

This radical idea may not even be seems unaware that Larkui, in his 
American. In 1967 in nis Clark Leo decision to write inside stanzas of 
tureS) F. R. Leavis urged that liter- pentameter, can hardly be accused of 
ary works be read by the glow of "a lacking in vigorous doubleness. From 
corrective and creative interplay of his very opening line, such a tradi- 
judgments”. Rather than allow this tionally formal poet must needs be in 
statement to remain an abstraction, conflict with self and with language, 


Brown devotes his last chapter to an torn between the obligation to fulfil 
affectionate look at that touching an arbitrary design and the necessity 
personal document, the "Memories of saying something. 

aafeAdas SiifeSSr 

ooem&L the two laror Hrlstliita cn “ nl . *°r oversized praise, and 


poems), the Iwo large, bristling intel- 
lects, fit creative interplay, seem pro- 
ductively to- have irritated the be- 
jesus out of each other- ■ 


a tendency toward a style like that 
of an electronic word-processor 
smothered In mothballs ("These 
poems cannot, moreover, oe de-' 


IMVIUVIM) LTV uc 

As his own previous work suggests scribed adequately as unified by their 
’file studies Neo-IdeaUslic Aesthetics, Intentionality according to any Neo- 

Kantian or phtnomenologlcaL single 


Kenneth Burke, and Wallace Stevens: 
The Poem as Act), Brown In the past 
has never Shrunk from complexity. 


— — >«viii wutj/iv/ukyi m him Hirnivi ji ill |Uia 

Id now confining; himself to the work passage from Gunn's "Sleep by a 
of Geoffrey Hill, Charles Tomlinson, Hot Stream" does the reader per- 
Jon Silkln, Thom Gunn, and Philip ceive any "harsh, almost abrasive 

Larkin, he Isn't riueltino ihn uihnlp nf aualitv tn the. Inncninof'' nr Ful o 


Larkin, he isn't ducking the whole of 
recent English poetry. His concern is 
with a certain kind of poem: the 
poem deliberately left unresblved. 
the "double lyric' 1 , or poem divided 
against Itself. Such a poem may be- 
gin by affirming something, then go 
on -to deny It. ft may speak not with 
a 'single voice, but with two. One 
part of it, may appear to wrestle 


quality to the language", or feel a 
“pense of awesome opening''? ■ 

Now It's day 

We get up naked as we Intend to 

day. 

Gentle as breathing 

Sleep by the hot stream, broken. . 
Bright, faint, and gone. What I am 
now has woken. 

Personally, Tni unawed by gentle- 


Bracken 


■T write half the poem", declared Rin 5 mr ^ mo critical 

Valdry; “the other Saif is the read- “ nc ""f d ’ h ' s ,n 

er's task to write." The observation s P eakin S with one voice, and one, 
might well have inspired Merle ™ 'll BHdofe* 
Brown. Like many another academic l°8*. A . S 00 ^. popular entertainer , 
critic these days, Brown elevates the d «ff nd * »he willingness 

reader's contribution to a poem into ?. ASSfi a „ rap ' 

an 1 essential part of the poem's ,sl s victim) a passive position re- 
meanina served for him. Unlike professional 

critics, however, intelligent lay read- 
Evidently, Brown has been hoeing ers have no duty to read any poetry 
the same row as Stanley Fish, author whatsoever; and Larkin clearly fulfils 
of Is There 'a Text in This Class?, the first task of a writer (in Samuel 
perhaps the most influential of read- Johnson’s opinion): to impel the 
er-exa)ters. It is not clear whether reader to read a work through to the 
Fish has had an impact on Brown, or end. Not all double lyricists do so, it 
vice versa; and Thomas R. Whitaker would seem, 
in his clear and useful foreword to i_ „i, „„ _ 

Biown’s VdcL ' wUhout'rncnS of hi^ 

wSSS sSSfesac,- £ 

what It ES?' th ev 3* Z a]l duJI ,ittIe *»«■ ^ get mar- 

™ ; i h f y , ELf 1 ried, instead of an account of being 

^ up despite oneself in a some 8 

film t E, C ?jS f what stodgy but ultimately trium- 

hS3i b rrinS fcSLfii -w! I*™* Progress toward fructification 


part of it, may appear to wrestle Personally, I’m unawed by gentle- 
niriously against another part, like, -I. men who prance around naked, and 
suppose, the two bands of a student find those lines abrasive only in that 
of Charles Atlas s muscle-building their rhymes clunk, 
method of "dynamic tension . At - 4 L, ■ 

Doubleness and irresolution become . At. the end of . Brown’s paean to 


There were sheep then, they pastured on the little islands. 
We took them there by boat. But the grass has gone 
And the fold my father's father built with his bare hands 
Here at high water has also gone. One by one 
All his fields have gone under the ferns again 
And now it is hard for you to see how it was then. 

2 

Bitter, unharvested, deeper than children, 

The ferns rise from high water over the wail. 

The fields drown; the swinging gate is fallen 
And ferns break round the posts that stand as tall 
As men. But from the spring you climbed this way 
After the spilling water-carts on a hot day. 

3 

You would not think we had any open ground, 

But we did. We called it Plains. There was space 
For ail the island to be sitting round 
Watching the tennis or the cricket. Our playing-place 
Has gone the way of the fields and I shouldn’t know 
Where to look for the pitch and the court now. 


Sunk flourishing in depths of bitter green 
The little islands are lost to us already. 

We watch from boats the rats going hungry between 
Waste and waste. Remember for our sakes quickly 
Where the sweet water places were and when 
And by whom the fields were first rid of their bracken. ' 

S 

Sometimes in summer we made ourselves a bod 
Under die ferns, where we should never be found, 

And looked up through the lovely green at the sky and said 
. That we were at the bottom of the sea and drowned. 

I believe sometimes we slept, but the afternoon 
When we woke again was still no further gone. 

4 

We lie on the harbour wall and peering down 
Where the wrack heaves and hideous dews feel 
After food, we see the clouds that do not drown 
In pathless water with all of our things lost but sail 
Untouched through the coral and the salt flowers 
Through the places of this island that once were ours. 


David Constantine 


Straining for the syllabus 


h&rd. to pame another poet v 
.English tpdky whose work 
■ cap call magnificent without’ 


k . at any rate longer a aiseropoaiea orsi 

poet writing. in ' .flosrtfbg ln 'a cube of glass, the.crit 
work ft critic “ Browft’a- vj»qn becomes; a perfo 
'ithput' 'seeming m , e f . PPetiy, mingling his breal 

Iftnrtdllsi With thri iVlftt’fl fffA es%hislr> #£**'*(«* 


-\ 


By John Fuller 

Viewpoints 

Poets in Conversation- with John 

Haffenden 

189pp. Faber. £7.50. 

0 571 11689 2 

It would be hard for this to be a dull 
book. The small net, carefully trawled, 
offers for our inspection the informal 
views on their art of (en poets, most of 
whom could be said without fear of 
exaggeration to be distinguished: 

S ouglas Dunn. Thom Gunn, Seamus 
eaney, Geoffrey Hill, Thomas Kin- 
sella, Philip Larkin, Paul Muldoon, 
Richard Murphy, Tom Paulin and 
Craig Raine. But perhaps it could also 
be said that thebook has sometjiiniof 
the random'.;, excitement aetd ali- . 
appoint toent' of, the unforeseeable 
■ datcb: there is: no fttatedratiariaje of 

interrogation and there.; are no. very 

; clear conclusions to be dravy n about the 
inspiration or toethods of these writers. 
U it really a book, one might ask, oris it 
a form of journalism bpund In cloth? It 
is certainly readable, sensible and 
.enlightening, blit it Is, finally shapeless, 
inMXles6 and by no mean<system«ti- 
’CaUy^iuefur!...: . . 

/. The notion of u^folnws was bound 
* *° crop UPi; tor thert afeiaspfects of this 

,f 5 r t 9M, nt ^? w ^h|chseemdesigned 

, ,nmi*a - inAaari - . hlji. . - 'll'.. : \ • ' ■ > 


'Kimanc 

; 


sende with notebook or tape-recorder (It 
Is not dear which) allowed them 
without embarrassment to act as their 
°wn. critics or biographers. Some of 
this is too solemn. Can a poet who says 
“It’s good of you to mention the 
humour, since I think there's been the 
constant presence of humour through- 
out my poetry” really hove a sense of 
humour? The same poet (Geoffrey 
Hill) remarks elsewhere : "We’ve not 
yet talked about my deep and passion- 
ate love of music": we sense at such 
points an anxiety to be adequately 
accounted for, as though this book 
were to become a reference work and 
not (as in a sense it really is) a 
.collection of magazine occasions. 

Haffenden ably varies his approach. 
Ip probably rather a good thing, after 
all, that he has few preconceptions: it 
allows each interview to take its own 
proper shape, there, are, It-is true, one 
or two Occasions where the interrOga- 
, tion appears topersist, slpw to perceive 
W a P re JH d S£ d attitude has been 
irapidtly and effectively rebutted and 
that there might be more fruitful lines 
of inquiry (he seems, for example, to 
be uncomfortably fixated about Lar- 
kin s supposed narrowness). Such pas- 
f a ® ea e t Tu V9 * ronj inherent difficult- 
genre, The common out- 
; come^f an interview Is a twin frustra- 
tion. fpr the interviewed (who at first 
rnay fear or reserif the direction of the 
queationln^ thiswin take the form of a 
grgqual realization that however much 
1 ^ tolh 1 rtiponse s theUne of 
: ^.controlW by the 

. -S I*® 1 wleinie - even 


takes little notice of what b being raid. . 
But whatever happens, this- b one 

way for a “book” to assemble tadt, 

and in the course of things we learn to 
make tentative generalizations. For 
example, several of the' poets, turnout 
to bo curiously open to irrational wm®- 
Giion admires the latest tahlc-rawug.-. 
poetry of James Merrill and mb . 
there may be a life after death; HMjjj • 
interested in mysticism; Paulin. 
that rationalists are bonkers. R«dw» 
can thus have fun helping thentfdves 
to tendendes. ' : i 


IV IWjlUVUblWJI 

I liked Haffenden's unobtrusive skj •• 

in drawing his subjects out onm 
question of the sources of their P°w ; 
or their view of their audience. 
dearly able to make them relax eijoug 
to provide, in some cases, reinai*>wy 
attractive and articulate accounls 9 
their attitudes (Paulin on pojng . 
ambivalence, for example), though • 

■ are often reminded that many of tM» 
poets are also teachers, and the w* ; 
sometimes a bit close to thc jawwntj ., 

have liked to have seen wkcdisaboo 
giving pleasure. Another.^^JfPJ 
closely connected) would ■have , .- ■ 

.roricernedwitbtheproblenisP {*g. . .. 
volumes of poetry. Probably , 
tion was thought tp K unn r^l^ber - 

3SE2$s£- : 

.significant that seven outof the tei 
Faber. poets), so.that ail have « 
suggested, ithe. pqete p: i 

some cases with justice) "•*•! 

modem classics who are JJlf • V-- j 
andneed have no truck with {g“Qfc 
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Between Italy and Miss Yonge 


GEORGINA BATTISCOMBE: 

Christina Rossetti 
A Divided Life 
233pp. Constable. £9.50. 

0 09 461950 6 

Does anyone read Christina Rossetti 
- opart from a few divotes, or stu- 
dents of the period? A few of her 
shorter poems appear frequently in 
anthologies, and Goblin Market is 
widely known, though it is usually 
thought of as a “children’s poem" (it 
has goblins in it, and goblins appear 
in fairytales). But otherwise I suspect 
that not many people today have 
read more than two or three of her 
thousand poems. Partly, no doubt, 
this is because it has been difficult to 
gel hold of them. Those who possess 
tne old Macmillan Poetical Works 
(1904), with the memoir and notes 
by Christina's brother William 
Michael, know what an exasperating 
compilation it is: it is not complete, 
though bulky and in double columns 
and small print. The secular poems 
arc arranged in a more or less chro- 
nological order, though the dating is 
often vague; but the devotional 
poems are split up into categories 
invented by william. Critical scho- 
larship is now at work on the editing 
of her poems, and Volume 1 of the 
Louisiana State University Press's 
Variorum Edition has appeared, but 
it may be a great while before gener- 
al readers come back to them - if 
they ever do. I expect that, if she 
has any general readers now, they 
content themselves with the admir- 
able selection by Elizabeth Jennings 
(Faber 1970, twice reprinted). 

Yet Christina -Rossetti's conven- 
tional standing - her agreed place in 
literary history - remains high. She is 
accepted as one of the four chief 
women poets in English in the 
nineteenth century. Admittedly Emi- 
ly BrontC and Emily Dickinson, un- 
known as poets in their lifetimes, 
today outshine her. And even Eli- 
zabeth Barrett, whose stock (once so 
high) fell to the bottom of the ihar- 
ket, shows signs of a rise: the femin- 
ists have taken her up. Christina’s 
rating is more static. Even so, she is 
favoured by the critics. It is quite 
common to use her as a stick with 
which to beat her brother Dante 
Gabriel, whose reputation has fallen 
•spectacularly. In the TLS last -year 
(April 111 Geoffrey. Grigson drew a 
parallel between the two Rossetti 
poets, on the one hand, and' Augus- 
tus and Gwen John on tne other; the 
florid, overrated brother now seen to 
be surpassed as an artist by the quiet 
sister. 

Her poetry, then, Is respected; but 
Is it liked? Does she speak in a 
distinct and compelling way to the 
young, and not only the young, for 
“ " “ ' m"? Or Is 


man love and sorrow and loss and 
death into which any sensitive person 
can enter. It is natural, then, that 
modern interest in her should have 
been mainly biographical. People 
have wondered about the personality 
behind her best-liked poems. How 
far are they purely the work of a 
poet's imagination? Do they reflect 
an actual personal drama? In her 
case a biographical interest does not 
lead away from the poet to the 
woman, because virtually all that is 
known about the woman is the 
poems. 

Georgina Battiscombe in Christina 
Rossetti: A Divided Life sets out the 


By W. W. Robson 

artist. And Christina was first too 
young, and then too delicate. Her 
ill-health is a recurring motif in the 
biography. 

Another important theme is Trac- 
tarianism, or Anglo-Calholicism, as 
it is now called. Frances Rossetti Hnd 
her daughters were converted to it, 
and it dominated their lives. Mrs 
Battiscombe is very helpful in plac- 
ing the cultural character of the in- 
fluence of the Oxford Movement. 
She makes it dear that in its first 
phase it had nothing to do with 
ritualism. Keble said he did not 
know “what constitutes the differ- 
ence between High and Low Mass". 









wm 

y$i 



Christina Rossetti by her brother, Dante Gabriel 


external, historical facts, such as they 
are. in a sensible and orderly way; 
and she handles the poetry with 


perception and tact. This beautifully 
produced book is a pleasure to react, 
from the point of view of presenta- 


tion, and style, and in every other 
way. She acknowledges, as every 
biographer of Christina must ack- 


and not only the young, for 
whom "poetry is a passion"? Or Is 
her work too dated to do that? 
There would seem to be many obsta- 
cles to her reception among our con- 
temporaries. Sne was an exquisite 
lync poet; but lyric poetry (at any 
rate of the refined and delicate kina 
which she wrote) seems to be a 
vanished art in the English-speaking 
world of the late twentieth century. 
It is hard to imagine her, appearing 
on television - though as a young 
woman she was beautiful, and the 
media people would have liked her. 
It is impossible to imagine her read- 
ing her poems at a rock concert. 
And in less crude ,ways she seems 
remote. She was a Victorian maiden 
lady with the strictest moral princi- 
ples and an unswerving decorum 
(though she had a.s^nse of humour). 
Above ail, she was an old-fashioned 
Christian. She believed that Jesus of 
Nazareth was God, and that we have , 
to take with the utmost seriousness 
Ws promises (and threats). For her, 
Christianity; was' -about saving one’s 
soul v In other words, it , was what 
modem Church leaders would con- 
sider to be other-worldly pietism, 
and tfhat every other Christian cen- 
tury would have recognized as the 
faith delivered; to ; the ;*aihts. 

So it; has come 'about ; that ; thi 
poems, by - which she is remembered 
“tenor ' religious”; they do not refer' 
•to God, or Christ, -They ;are intense: 
P^teopgi , poems,, poems of.- this- 
worldly emotion 4 pbetns; about pu- 

’Vi's!'.. - i i .! 

. . ' ' V - • '‘ u ■*. . 
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nowledge, a debt to WilUam Michael 
Rossetti's Some Reminiscences. And 
she pays a generous tribute to Lona 
Mosk Packer’s biography (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1963), 
though, like other Rossetti scholars, 
.she disagrees with Us distinctive 
thesis. She has made full and intelli- 
gent use of the manuscript material 
relating to the Rossetti family, now 

3 owned by the University of 
Columbia. 

Nothing sensationally new emerges 
from her. study, as far as the life is 
concerned. And on the literary side 
also . Mrs 'Battiscombe'^ -book 'does, 
ndf much change the ‘hptfon of 
Christina I had already formed. Mis 
Battiscombe's judgments are unlikely 
to trigger off a debate. But they did 
cause me to wonder about one or 
two points, which I will mention in 
their due place. , 

Meanwhile, let us look at Christina's 
life story. Christina Georgina 
Rossetti was born in 1830 and died 
in 1894', so that her life almost exact- 
ly coincides with the Victorian age. 
Mrs Battiseombe gives a pleasant 
r account of her childhood back-' 
ground, the English hopie of the' 
Italian' exile Gabriele Rossetti. Her 
family Was cultivated, though accord- 
ing' to William she was the . least 
bookish member of It.. It seems to 
have been a happy home, But sad 
things were to happen. Gabriele fell 
.ill, became partially blind, could no 
! lptig£r Work as a: tedcher , of 'lan- 
guages. The family were left almost 
penniless. Maria had to becoipe a 
governess,’ William a clerk.- : The ■ 
'oth^r . children were not sent out to 
/ Work. The family Were determined 
jhat Dante Gabriel should be an 


Ritualism was to come in later. What 
was important for the early. Tracla- 
rians was doctrine, not ceremonial or 
liturgy. 

We are given a good view. In 
fictional form, of the effects of Trac- 
tarianism on secular English culture 
in the novels of Charlotte Yonge. 
Mrs Battiscombe years ago gave us 
an excellent biography of this writer, 
whose work, as she herself said, was 
meant to “popularise Church views”. 
Charlotte Yonge’s novels have been 
- much derided for their unworidliness , 
and untruth to life; but she i* a 
first-rate story-teller, and her books 
give a vivid picture of closely con- 
nected families living Christian lives. 
Quiet piety, shrinking at all costs 
from anything dramatic or demon- 
strative, is the keynote. Charlotte 


expression nf - to use a phrase made 
current by C. S. Lewis - "mere 
Christianity". But the one bit of 
(negative) dogma she clings to is the 
rejection of Mariolatry. Her faith 
was entirely Christ-centred. Mrs Bat- 
tiscotnbe thinks that Christina held 
to Anglicanism because of her love 
for her mother, a loyal Anglican, 
However thnt may be, Anglicanism 
was so important to Christina that 
she ostensibly broke her two engage- 
ments, and died a spinster, because 
of it. The first fianed was rejected 
because of his Roman Catholicism, 
the second because, though nominal- 
ly "C of E", he seems to have been 
a sceptic. 

I say "ostensibly" in deference to 
modern opinion, which finds it diffi- 
cult to take these theological objec- 
tions seriously. Such questions (ex- 
cept in Ireland) have ceased to bum. 
Modern opinion suspects that. In 
such cases as Christina’s broken en- 
gagements, they are psychological 
rationalizations. 

All biographers of Christina Ros- 
setti have, naturally, concentrated on 
this problem, since it provides the 
only dramatic interest of Christina's 
externally uneventful life. How 
should we look at it? 

On the historical side, it is impor- 
tant to recognize that questions of 
religion were taken seriously in the 
culture to which the poet belonged. 
And since the Emancipation of 1829, 
Roman Catholicism, in the eyes of 
many, had become assertive and 
dangerous in England. And Tracta- 
rian opinion In particular, as Mrs 
Battiscombe points out, was hostile 
to the converts to it, like Christina’s 
first lover. They had let the side 
down, by querying the claim of 
Anglicanism to be m the authentic 
Catholic tradition. And, worse still, 
they had plaved (nto. the (lands of 
those who nod always said that 
“Puseyism" was a mere cover for 
Romanism. 

Yet Christina herself was the 
daughter of * happy "mixed” mar- 
riage. And It is difficult * to believe 
that Collin son's wobblings, first into, 
then out of, then back Into Roman 
Catholicism were the whole explaiw- 
tion. Mrs Battiscombe has more 


Yonae’s readers consisted largely of, 
well-brought-up young ladles trauped 
from, childhood to repress their feel- 
iqgs. The rontoinBtfon ofthis English' 
reserve, with, the evangel of Christ- 
ianity results in curious and piquant 
effects for the modern reader. But 
evidently it all seeined natural and 
normal to Miss Yonge's wide read- 
ership. Christina Rossetti accepted 
this tone of life for heir, own. But ft is 
Mrs Battiscombe's view (suggested- 


by the subtitle of her book) That it 
involved her In strain and conflict, 
Unlike Miss Yonge’s Ideal reader, 
she , was Three-quarters . . Italian, 
fteeped in romantic literature .(some 
of It of the violent and morbid kind) 
and the possessor of . a poetic, gift 
which made writing poetry a necessi- 
ty. But there was also an English 
strain In her ancestry. And Mrs Bat- 
tiacombd's argument. Is that through- 
out. her life there was a tension .be- 
tween her -pious Anglicanism and 
another ride or her nature, Intense 
: and passionate ana "Latin"., ,,i i 
Would she. ;have freed happier ’In 
the Roman Cpthollc Churchy There; 
is nothing sectarian about her 'teU-, 
gious poetry, ft presents no obstacle 
to a Roman. Catholic, or a Method- 
ist, or ait Orthodox reader. It is the 


heading agnostic, For Virginia Woolf 
the orthodoxy of Christina was a soft 
of disease, a neurosis, Mrs Battis- 
combe does not see it in that way, 
But she does incline to the view that 
Ihe break with Collinson was due to 
a fear, on Christina's part, of mar- 
riage and sex. 

There are two other considerations 
that might be mentioned. One is that 
James Collinson himself may have 
been afraid of marriage and sex. The 
other is that he seems to have been 
rather ft bore, and Christina, child as 
she was, may have come to realize 
that, and seized on the religious 
objection as a set-out. That, she was 
very .young is' also relevant, and Mrs , 
Battiscombe does stress this. In any 


seen it as possible for her, as 
Cayley's wife, to get him to see 
things as she did? 

But once again we come back to 
Charlotte Yonne and Victorian 
womanhood and historical possibili- 
ties. And, incidentally, to something 
more directly relevant to poetry. A 
limitation of Christina Rossetti's 
poetry is its lack of intellectual in- 
terest. In her devotional poems the 
framework » simply a datum. There 
may be stresses and tensions within 
it, but the frame itself is never ques- 
tioned. It might be said that this is 
also true of the soventeenth-century 
devout poets with whom she has 
obvious affinities. But in their work 
we have the sense that hard thinking 
lias gone on somewhere. "On a huge 
hill, / Cragged and sleep, Truth 
stands." It is nothing against Christ- 
ina as a person that her faith is 
unauestiomng. But our sense of this 
in ner poetry does shade into the 
judgment that she is the dutiful 
Victorian lady "with no opinions of 
her own". We have to remember the 
social isolation of the Rossetti fami- 
ly, and the shunning, in that artistic- 
religious milieu, of current con- 
troversies. There is nothing in 
Christina's life to compare with the 


very .young Is also relevant* and Mrs ,. 
Battiscombe does stress this. In any 
case,* there u np;tjoubt tnat. wJiatev- ■ 
er.- th o' 'deeper, rpusons fof.Jt, Christ- : 
iita suffered greatly over the broken 
engagement, whether dr not we see 
it, as her present biographer does, as 
another example of the conflict in 
her. between ’‘Italy’’ . and "Miss 
Yonge". 

The other Ipver, Charles Bagot 
■ Cayley, presents a 'slightly different 
problem. It Is not dt all clear - irt ft., 
region : : where 1 !ajl -Is uncertain \ j r 
whether Christina was ever, really to 
love with Collinson.: But -she odes 
seem to have 'been hi. love with 
Cayjeyi; .' a shy ; unworldly : schplar, 
i Whose' •!. Oddities ' endeared ' him to 
Christina and assimilated him. to her 
belovdd wombftts and' 'rat els, buz- 
zards and moles'. In bis.’ care ft long 
.. delayed proposal was followed by a 
; lohg delayed' rejection, arid: tjiere is 
reason : i td think - •, that -. Christina 
blapied 'herself Severely for keeping 
. jfilm; dangling; Once, again we have to 
: give due wright; ! to, tfce irrimeriso; ipi-. 

B erta oce Chn^tlria. attached! to right 
linking In matters of religion. But 


young Mary Ann Evans's encounter 
with the Hennell-Bray household. 
Also it must be remembered that she 
belonged to the Pre-Raphaelite cir- 
cle, which her brother dominated, 
and which he strove to imbue with 
his own indifference to abstract 
theorizing of all kinds. With these 
considerations in mind, it may be 
easier to understand Christina's 
apparent failure even to attempt the 
conversion of either of her rejected 
lovers. 

In short, Collinson. and Cayley 
seem inadequate as .efficient causes 
for Christina's love poetry. This is 
why Mrs Packer’s contra versia! 
biography has been found attractive. 
She proposes a more colourful ex- 
planation, in het theory of a love 
affair (in the Victorian, not the mod- 
ern sense - Mrs Packer does not 
suggest that their relationship was 
physical) between Christina and Wil- 
liam Bell Scott, the minor poet and 
artist. From a romantic novelist's 
point of view ho is much better qual- . 
tfied as the hero. He was handsome, 
in a Mephistophelian sort of way. 
And he wbs married - which entailed 
that the affair must have been un- 
happy, frustrated, arid guilt-ridden 
(ana this has the advantage of ex- 
plaining the element of guilt in 
Christina’s love-poetry). 

Is Mrs Packer's theory correct? It 
is certain that- Scott and Christina 
were lifelong friends. And there Is a 
-tradition (hat his marriage was un- 
happy - his wife is said to have been . 
a scatterbrain and incapable of sex-, 
ual Intercourse. And he did have an 
affair with another woman .(Alice 
Boyd). Qut the trouble with ' the .. 
theory is that there is no evidence" 
for it, Or couwe - to adapt ...the . 
words of Mandy Rice-Dayie* there': '. 
woiild/i’t be, would there? A spinster' 
lady's passionate doye for a married;/ 
nuuj is just the tort of thing (hose- 
who were close to her, her family 
and friends, would hush up. Her 
brother William admitted that he 
had left certain facts out of his . 
memoir of Dante Gabriel. And the. 
Soott affair, if it existed, is some- 
thing he would certainly have left 
onto •. : .■= '• ■ • , 


A. difficulty here, however, is that' 
leaving, out facts i? one thing, and 
lying is another. And the .theoty 
would make . William a liar, because ' 


imagine 


he does : unequivocally convey, I 
think, that Collinson and Cayley;' 
wer$ the only "men in Christina V 
life”. Yet tie was always reputed .a- 
very honest and sincere man; f 
;. But the ^hief objection ,to Mrs 1 
Packer’s theory Is that, since the. 
only support for it is the poems, it 1 
involves her in circular reasoning. 
She reconstructs (he affair from the 
' poems, and then explains, the j poems 1 
py it.. Mrs Battiscombe Is therefore 1 
surely right .in coming out for a “Not j 
Proven" verdicts She is also,' sensible 
id pointing but how little we know 
about the way .poets' imaginatiofis ’ 
work, and she is suspicious of com- 
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formation or papers; fur a history 
of the fourth dimension. 

„ Thom,lS - Banchoff. 

(91440) Bures-sur- Yvette. France. 

35 Rome de Chartres, 

1 9 1 440) Bures-sur- Yvette . 

Thomas Beimel (1673-1728): Rector 

cud’ r C "Fp !e 8 a 'e, London! 
Fellow. St John's College, Cam- 
bridge; author of An Ess , iv on the 
39 * I7J5. Information is 
needed of any surviving portraits 
and about his descendants, sudi as 
the married mimes of his three 
daughters by Elizabeth Hum of 

l^hnrv 1 fnr n ctiirln ..f i.ri_ 
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•.■•■lei iii pnviiic nanus or 

not listed in standard sources, of 
manuscripts, typescripts, and 
I’roofs for the pamplilet printings 
of Conrad’s essays. 

J. H. St a i>e. 

Department of English, University 
of Toronto. Toronto M5S 1AI. 

for Education in World 
Citizenship-, for a history of its 
origins and development. Of par- 
ticular value would be press- 
cuttings before 1953, and the 
Annual Reports for the following 
1945. 1961-62. 1962-63. 

*966-67, 1967-68, 1969-70, 1970- 
7 !•, 1974-75. Any documents sent 
wilt be handled with care, im- 
mediately photocopied and re- 
turned. 

„ . . Derek Heater. 

Humanities Department, Brighton 
Polytechnic, Fainter, Brighton 


she seem (unlike her sJtor x* r - d i OES nn allegory? This Hik arc here ttnnslaied or published 

: | have had a genuine voSi^IIf su 8g«»'ed; though X Christina hersl/f h nn ?" ^ t,m S and wiN - the edi 'ors 
relifeioiis life n „. „^ IOn lo the she hud no .iftlS, ■ j - pe ’ fi« v e readers a new view of the 
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: ’■: ™ t>»opoaed^ Fb? Mrs .p^er, as Si [o^« Ul,dcr «»nding of women's his- 


r , •■■• ■ *»«iu wiui par- 

ticular reference to the English 
years. I would be grateful for 
mforniation concerning both un- 
published correspondence be- 

Ghand,er and Alvaro 
(_nilc Guevara nnd also docu- 
mentation, photographs, etc. re- 

jJlUJS ^ tbe H meetings in Eng- 
land and California. 

, , Andrew Sinclair. 

do ' Weidenfeld und Nicolson Lid, 
81 Clapham High Street. London 
SW4. 


Fie !d-Murshtil Sir John Dill (1881- 
IJ44): Chief of the Imperial 

Genera 1 Staff (1940-41) and Head 


in Washington (1941-44). Informa- 
tion, particularly about the 
Washington years, requested for 
biographical study. Personal re- 
miniscences especially welcome. 

„ . Captain Alex Danchev. 

Political and Social Studies De- 
partment, Royal Military 
Academy Sandhurst. Camber- 
ley. Surrey GLI15 4PQ. 
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IAN!. JACOHS: 

I In- (JlK-xIioii nf .St-|i.ir;il ism 
i.iiK-hci- .uni the* Siruyuk- nvci 
S>neu-igni\ 

134pp. Jimclii'ii B<hiI:s. Mi.u.s 
(p.ipciback, L'3. ,| 5|. 
il »»245 1123 3 

Some tonics arc. in sonic cultures, 
unthinkable. Despite its bland title. 
Jane Jacobs's slender hm»k is de- 
voted f> nil argument that may still 
be, to many English Canadians, 
almost as untliinkanle ns the Case 
For Rape or Benefits uf Nucleai 
War. Jacobs, an American sociolog- 
ist who has lived in Tnrnnlo since 
the l 'Wills, believes that politital 
st-paral ion can be a humane and 
valuable process; that Ouehcc would 
probably be hcttei off, culturally and 
ecnnnmiciilly, as mi independerii na- 
tion; and dial its departure from the 
Confederal iu n would not cause the 
hieak-up of the rest of l jmnda. She 
writes calmly and with intermittent 
lucidity a hunt feelings that usually 
provoke either passionate anger or 
passionate admiration. And in so tar 
ns she gives voice to ideas dial nor- 
mally remain unspoken. The Ques- 
tion of Separatism performs n very 
useful service. 

For most of thc past two hundred 
years, Quebficois nationalism has 
been an inward-looking, backward- 
looking force. Even today (he pro- 
vincial motto is Je me souviens. Con- 
scious of being hemmed into a conti- 
nent dominated by the English lan- 
guage and the Anglo-Saxon race, the 
priests nnd teachers of Quebec 
tended to define their existence in 
terms of a historic mission of survival 
nnd witness. Defensive, at times sul- 
len. these guardians of minority cul- 
ture gave their political task n spir- 
ituai meaning. And when, during the 
‘Stf* 1 , Rev 0hition" or thc early 
I mils, the old Quebec began to be 
(lauslormed, its new spokesmen 
adapted the transcendent nationalism 
pi the past lo their own purposes. 

Vadeboncoeur, writing in 
1962, proclaimed that “The past will 
have to be denounced in thc name of 
thc future. We must project an im- 
age of the future that is vast and 
wonderfully mythical, one thul will 
place in our now empty sky a com- 
pelling vision. The future has never 
inspired us; il will be beautiful to see 
what happens to a people who sud- 
denly rise up and learn of the 
monumental plan of their future.” 
The rhetoric Jars in translation, but 
even in French such ringing declama- 
tions sound dated now. It is one of 
the great achievements of Rend 
Levesque and his Pnrti Qudbecois to 
have turned such vague ardour into a 
political force, and to have created a 
nationalist image of the future that 

myth 1016 ° f pra 8 matism than ot 

Levesque believes that Quebec's 
future _ lies in "sovereignty- 
association", a term that demands 
some explanation. Jacobs suggests 
'Hut "Allied Powers", “Group of In- 
dependents" or "Canadian League" 
jnight be synonymous with it. In 
Hncf, a Quebec which had success- i 
tuily . negotiated sovereignty- ; 
association would enjoy full mde- I 
pendence from Canuda, with its own i 


Ity Mark Atalry 

Iv.i.l i<i frnlinii and 1 *irr«. i ■■«.*■• . Iu- 
'"veil lln- tun o >11 111 in.-.. ;iiiiJ she 

suggest-. III . 1 1 Utiehe. Id ei.uliml- 

i Iv :ici|iiiie .i v.uif.mj.' iuiu-iii n| ii«, 
'*wn. a*. iIk- lri-.li Re pi 1 1 On did with 
; 'chili . hi hi ihe lirm-.li |u.mut. 

Her kiiMUlciiev ••! (Jm-bei 
until (Uiilbiii i*. nm biumlcd mi ini j - 
; mate ;i«|ii»iiitanee with <V:itiadi:iii 
history, but in the b.i«»|.'s Inintc-si 
chapter slit- dues ,itlciii}>[ (■■ duiiv ;t 
, IlislKiiciil itimlngy to (Quebec's pit- 
sent cmiditinii. Ilei clinseu example 
is the nihu.-vciih.-ui by Km way. in 
I'Jitf. of independence 'l niiti ‘.weden, 
nf'vr ii peaceful .struggle lasting ne;n- 
ly a century. In showing how the 
Norwegians wicsied all possible con- 
cessions, whether economic, cultural 
or merely syinbulk. from their poli- 
tical music is. and how the Swedes 
reluctantly dime to accept the fission 
of their realm, she pi esc lit s lic- 
Imviour on both sides dial did "linn- 
or to civilization". Fuithcrnmrc, she 
claims that the separation icleased 
energies <md talents which have 
made for a prosperous, alert Norwe- 
gian nation. (She docs not, however, 
mention the accomplish men is of 
Norway's greatest artists - Ibsen, 
Grieg. Hamsun and Munch - all of 
whom grew up during (lie period of 
nationalistic ferment. This may be a 
prudent omission, for independent 
Norway lias produced no artists of 
comparable stature.) 

1 he story is a fascinating one, and 
it is true thnt certain parallels exist 
between die Swedish state of (he late 
nineteenth century and the Canada 
of today. Thc ratios of population - 
Sweden to Norway. English Canada 
to Quebec - are similar, and the 
recent growth of artistic nnd linguis- 
tic confidence in Quebec resembles 
that of Norway a hundred years ago. 
But there are also a great many 
differences which Jacobs carefully 
minimizes. She fails to observe the 
centrifugal tendencies elsewhere in 
Camilla, particularly in Alberta and 
British Columbia; nor does she take 
into account thc overwhelming pre- 
sence of Ihe United States; nor does 
she make enough of the fact that a 
sovereign Quebec would divide 
Canuda in two, with the economical- 
ly deprived Atlantic provinces being 
separated by many hundreds of miles 
from the main part of the country. 
For all these reasons, Canada's very 
existence would be imperilled by 
Quebec's separation in a way quite 
unlike that of Sweden iu I9U5. The 

E ohtical differences between the 
lorwegiun example and the Quebec 
position are equally striking. Even in 
the nineteenth century, Norway had 
a supreme court, a constitution, and 
a national bank of its own. Moreov- 
er, no Norwegians sat in the Swedish 
assembly. The QuSbecois. of course, 
elect politicians not only to their own 


tHxa 'ion, its own sent at 
me UN, and its own membership of 
an « (perhaps) the Common- 
wealth. But the links between the 
sovereignty of English Canada and 
'Hat of Quebec would be close: free 
travel, free trade, a customs union, a 
common currency, military coopera- 
tion, and so on. This is some dis- 
'««« away from the outright in- 
tiependance desired by many suppor- 
ters of the Parti Qufbecois, and as 
much of Jacobs's book is directly 
concerned with the relations between 
Quebec and the rest of Canada, the 
title of thc British edition seems cu- 
nous. (The original title. Canadian 
Lines ana Sowreignty- Association, is 
marginally more accurate.) Jane 
Jacobs believes that financial affairs 
often make Levesque nervous, and 
she actually criticizes one of his 
proposals as excessively moderate; in 
a few trenchant pages she shows that 
a common currency would surely 
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assembly. The QuSbecois. of course, 
elect politicians not only to their own 
legislature but also to the parliament 
of Canada, and for well over half of 
flic post-war period, the Canadian 
Prime Minister has come from 
Quebec. There has been no more 
implacable opponent of separation 
than Pierre Trudeau. 

The most valuable sections of 77ie 
Question of Separatism have little to 
do with separatism. Jacobs has n 
keen eye for the folly which under- 
lies most economic thinking in Cana- 
da, regardless of language, region 
and political complexion: a general 
assumption that “the basic wealth of 
the country is . . . what can be taken 
out of the ground and shipped 
away”. The health of the Norwegian 
economy is, us she rightly observes, 
bused on the understn tiding “that 
wealth also consists of innovation, 
invention and development of indige- 
nous manufacturing". A symptom of 
the predicament is that Canada sends 
grain to Norway, which sends farm 
machinery in return. Canadians, hav- 
ing been blessed by an abundance of 
natural resources, continue ro squan- 
der their blessings by neglecting to 
develop industries based on inven- 
tion and manufacturing, and even 
today a huge proportion of their in- 
dustry is in foreign hands. Jacobs 
characterizes this ns a “profoundly 
colonial npproacli to economic life", 
and one which the palieni has largely 
inflicted on himself. As might he 
expected from the author of The 
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1 All ilii-. d«»c-i net. ||i>wi-vi-i . ;nld up 
j" a '-uishing m i h*.i ilia in -.lied lu»uk 
u !ici|iicuily hiMmy, u-, t ir iu iu in the 
sell'.*- (-I M.iv.cs Li-ctiiics (Canada x 
I |-i|iiiv:ik-m Ilf I he Rl-iiIi Lectures) <lc- 
livcicd liver minimal radio m I97‘>. 
Its voice mni nme Muciualc between 
ihe didactic and the chatty, am! 
Jacob, displays an aniiuving iciiik-n- 
i cy iu hurry away from some ,<( her 

. nipisi iniciL-siiiig points. Tim sivb-. 

ion. is illy murky; "Lcvc. 

ijue’s proposal that soveicignty- 
assuciiition be worked out thruugli 
negotiation in the first place, then 
after that he fleshed uut through 
further neguiiiiou. is a sensible proc- 
edure." Shades of meaning disappear 
rupicjlv: “The Caiiiidian corisiiditimi 
is still . . . being amended in Bri- 
tain", she writes, implying tlial a 
legal possibility unused fur fifty years 
is somehow an active process. And 
in a bizarre effort to link sovereign- 
ty-association with behavioural pat- 
terns in the natural world, she dis- 
cusses the interrelated populations of 
wolves and deer. Surely one of the 
aims of the Pnrti Qutbeeois is to 
prevent English Canada from feeding 
on Quebec. 

The work also suffers, an occa- 
sion, from a cavalier disregnrd for 
facts. Jacobs mistakenly states thul 
Sweden belongs to the European 
Economic Community, and that 
Cnnnda's constitution, the British 
North American Act of 1867, was 
drafted by Canadians alone. Occa- 
sionally an impressive-sounding sta- 
tistic turns out to prove nothing: 
"Quebec is no province's poorest 
customer fur Canadian -made goods, 
not even British Columbia's." Con- 
sidering that Quebec’s population is 
almost triple (hat of the four Atlantic 
provinces combined, this is hardly 
sumising. Tu say that the intermin- 
able debating matches known as 
federal-provincial conferences "have 
become almost as vital to (he actual 
workings of government ns annual 
sessions of Parliament" is nonsense. 
More importantly, events in the past 
two or three years have rendered her 
analysis of Canadian politics inaccu- 
rate. No longer do most provincial 
governments oppose Quebec’s de- 
mands for greater control over its 
own resources and communications 
networks. Nowadays the federal gov- 
ernment faces an alliance comprising 
seven or eight of the ten provinces, 
including such unlikely partners ns 
Alberta, Quebec and Newfoundland, 
which are determined to resist any 
enlargement of Ottawa’s authority. 
Jacobs implies thnt the federal sys- 
tem of equalization payments, 
whereby the richer provinces subsi- 
dize the economies of the poorer 
ones, is the most important factor in 
determining each province's attitude 
towards the power of the central 
government. It is a plausible argu- 
ment, but one which is not borne out 
by reality. 

Perhaps the main difficulty with 
The Question of Separatism arises 
from Its liming. Conceived nnd deli- 
vered in 1979, Jacobs’s lectures may I 
well have had the salutary effect of 
informing English Canadians about ' 
the nature of sovereignty-association ; 
and the aims of the Parti Qu6becois. 
But after thc clear defeat suffered by 
Renfi Levesque in thc 19SU referen- 1 
dum (59.4 per cent of the Quebec 
voters decided not to eive him » 
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^donmr I r pastel drawing by Almrm Peake which is to be 
included in an exhibition uf his work at the Wadtfingiott Gallerv. 25 Cork 
Street, London Wi from September 9. 


But the particular option of 
sovereignty-association may be mod- 
ified according to events in the next 
few years, especially by the final 
pattern uf the repatriated cousUln- 
tiim and the authority gained by the 
provinces over language and re- 
sources. The interest nf Jacohs’s 
scrutiny of the 1980 proposals of the 
Parti Quehecois may, therefore, 
prove to be largely historical when 
another referendum is called in five, 
ten or twenty years’ time. 

Jacobs approves of sovereignty- 
association because it appears to em- 
body the principle of aiversiiy. Her- 
self an immigrant to a city which has 
grown spectacularly through im- 
migration from many con nines, she 
feels that "the vision of an artificially 
bilingual Canada becomes simply 
arbitrary and silly". This is ft direct 
swipe at Trudeau, and. (hough 
Jacobs may noi realize it, a many of 
Quebec's leading spokesman in the 
past. Henri Bounissa, for example, 
wrote in J912, “I am sure that the 
preservation and expansion of the 
French language in each of the En- 
glish provinces of Canada is the only 
positive moral guarantee of both the 
unity of the Canadian Confederation 
and the maintaining of the British 
institutions in Canadn.” In nttacking 
the policy of bilingualism. Jacobs 

f iuts herself in the company of those 
often bigoted) Western Conserva- 
tives who iu the 1970s defied their r 


voters decided not to give him u 
mandate to begin negotiations with 
Ottawa on the subject uf sovereign- 
ty-association), the subject has tem- 
porarily diminished in significance. 
The book was clearly rewritten in 
some haste after the referendum had 
established that the Qufibecois of to- 
day. unlike the Norwegians in 1905, 
dn nol want to create a separate 
state. (Thc re-election of the Parti 
Quehecois in 1981 had more to do 
with the continued popularity of 
Rent Levesque and the general 
approval of his intelligent, uncorrupt 
administration than it did with (he 
issue of separatism, which was de- 
liberately played down during the 
campaign.) The question of separa- 
tion WUl not. of course, irn ;iwnv 


and unilingual. Bilingualism need nol 
be an artificial condition, as the in- 
habitants of Montreal prove every 
day. And although Quebec culture 
has flourished remarkably in the past 
twenty years, Jacobs seems to regard 
il as a tender sapling that will survive 
only if sovereignty is soon achieved. 
This shows very little faith in a civi- 
lization (hat has long been h master 
at the art of survival. Furthermore, 
her cherished ideal of diversity 
would not necessarily meet with 
favour in an independent Quebec. 
Earlier (his year, for instance, the 
Montreal sociologist, Hubert Guin- 
don, argued that "The time has 
come to define the limits of the 
English nation in Quebec. The pro- 
cess will have to be unpleasant and 
not particularly tasteful ... and thc 
methods will involve breaking the 
narrow electoral parameters that 
have failed.” 


something nf ihe quality of n roman- 
tic movement, ft bus captured the 
emotions of for more people than its 
federalist opponents; and perhaps in 
this sense l anaila Iu is failed. The 
result of the 19811 referendum was 
greeted with little joy and much si- 
lence hy the vuters' win* had just 
rejected sovereignty-association so 
decisively. Many of them, sadly, had 
felt compelled lo choose between 
their hearts and minds. Like many 
conuuen tn tots on Ihe subject, Jacob's 
uses and fails tc* comprehend the 
title of one of Canada's must famous 
novels: "We urc supposed to feel 
inadequate, somehow even guilty, 
for maintaining 'two solitudes'.'’ 
Hugh Mac Lc i in an had, in fncl, taken 
his title from one of Rilke's Letters 
to a Young Poet, and in its proper 
context (lie phrase stands as an im- 
age of what Canada should be and 
might yet be: "Love consists in this, 
that two solitudes protect, and 
touch, and greet each other.” Thirty- 
six years after the publication of Two 
Solitudes, that definition remains the 
country’s finest hope. 
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TonyBenn 

ARGUMENTS FOR 
DEMOCRACY 
Edited by Chris Mullin 
A succesor to his Arguments 
for Socialism, in which he 
argues his case for social 
progress and against the 
undemocratic nature of our 
basic institutions. 

224 01878 7 £6.95 Sept 10 

Claude 

ievl-Straus 

THE NAKED MAN 
The final volume of A Science 
of Mythology, in which he 
gives a Structuralist 
interpretation of South 
American Indian myths. 
Translated from the French 
by John and Doreen 
Weightman. 752 pages. 

224 01534 4 £17. 50 Sept 17 

Brian Moore 

THE TEMPTATION OF 
EILEEN HUGHES 
The new novel by the writer 
Graham Greene called his 
‘favourite living novelist’, who 
received the W. H. Smith 
£1000 Literary Award for his 
much-acclaimed Catholics 
and the James Tait Black 
Memorial Prize for The Great 
Victorian Collection. 

224 01 936 8 £6.50 Oct 1 


commentary 


The syntax of sadism 

— ■ . to play Get the Guests. By the time 

n„ !»_■ » » XT Martha drags Nick into the kitchen 

By Helen McNeil for a quick game of Hump the 

Hostess, both sne and George have 


Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 
Lyttelton Theatre. 

“That's familiar", murmurs the idiot- 
ic young wife Honey halfway 
through the second act of Edward 
Albee*s play, it should be; her host 
George is playing the game of Get 
(he Guests by recounting Honey's 
secret hysterical pregnancy in the 
style of Peter Rabbit. Jnve familiar 
stories . . . they're the best", she 
confides drunken ly, accepting the 
truth about her history so long as it 
is thinly disguised as fiction, who's 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf? is a fam- 
iliar story by now too, its mythic 
outlines clearer almost twenty years 
after its first production in 1962: 
George and Martha, the titanic 


to play Get the Guests. By the time small no-exit hell with no outside at 
Martha drags Nick into the kitchen all. 
for a quick game of Hump the 

Hostess, both she and George have One consequence of such closeness 
grown bored with him. He s mere y is a fascination with what little moVe- 
a bean-bag, like their other little ment there is. Nancy Meckler’s pro- 
bugger , the invisible son. Honey s duction is physically static until Hon- 
incoherence - a Judy Garland-and- ey, Martha and ISfick perform their 
water idiot innocence in Mary Mad- aesthetic and sexual dances halfway 
dox s reading - excites no sympathy through Act 2. Before this, every 
whatsoever. She becomes the butt of physical movement carries a dispro- 

M?fv! ce n s ^ e irj a u K f 9 eor P e portionate burden. A chaise longue 
and Martha Brash Nick begins the on stage right functions as the Los- 
eyenmg thinking he can get away er's Corner; whoever sits there is 
with smarmy cficW, not realizing, nullified until he or she finds a way 
until his own marriage has been np- back to stage centre. But George 


US BS2? n S ^ e in a u P eor g e pomonate burden. A chaise longue 
and Martha Brash Nick begins the on stage right functions as the Los- 
eyenmg thinking he can get away er's Corner; whoever sits there is 
with smarmy cliche, not realizing, nullified until he or she finds a way 
until his own marriage has been i np- back to stage centre. But George 

S apart at the seams, that he is up and Martha p s living room remains 
tst two professionals. When astonishingly tidy after three hours 
cracks early in Act 2, confess- of drinking, fighting, necking and 

mnnU; flrn f h H ° n ? y i because a nBn 8- Pa «l Eddington has a large 
of her money and her false preg- vocabulary of cross-stage drink- 

nancy, George immediately loses in- carrying walks, which culminates in 


would have 
im. battle it 


u Hon f y , inking. Paul Eddington has a large 

of her money and her false preg- vocabulary of cross-stage drink- 

l° se j- in ‘ wa,ks - which culminates in 

r?* s ? ce r e niri® bonding, his funous hunched-shoulder stride 

i N n k a , tear i in th e ,h ird act as he launches Kill 

f ■? the A tale °] ,he Kid > «he game to end all games, 
matricide, patncide and bergm and David Schofield begins as a button- 


f e , e ^ s ,, N '£ k a , tear ; In the third act as he launches Kill 
ter fn the Rye tale of the Kid, the game to end all games, 
tncide and bergin and David Schofield begins as a button- 
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has denied the son they would have water”. This story appears' to be bursting, hands-thrust-in-nockets 
devoured if they had him. battle it true, but George has polished it so Nick \$io like the Tennessee Wil 
out eternally with each other using well by frequent retelling that it sits liams stud he parodies, iS bMO 
their guests Nick and Honey as audi- nicely next to the “false** tale of the much more interesting Kth hk 
ence and bit players. The political son, infinitely imerpretable. When clothes off. fn Act 3 deflated bv h s 
meaning of the play has faded; George and Martha do finally lapse failure to measure up to Martha's 
Cenroe and M*rth„ am nnlv v B rv mto silence, the play ends. sexual demand™ he has VSblv 


sexual demands. 


This Who's Afraid? looks like a shrunk; his frame sags and hi’s 

play about vulnerability and endur- clothes look too big for him. Scho- 

ance; also intelligence. Despite its Weld’s experience in fringe theatre, 

hfiC' Who's Afraid? hides its literary where he played the original 

Elephant Man for Foco Novo, seems 


ence and bit players. The' political son, infinitely imerpretable. When clothes off. In Act 3 deflated hv his 
meaning of the play has faded; George and Martha do finally lapse failure 5 \£ £ MaK 

George and Martha are only very mto silence, the play ends. sexual demand™ he has Visiblv 

WeoloSral ^nflTct X ^ ab °“‘ vulnerability and endur- *«!«• look too big for him. Scho- 

also inl ' Ui l«ice Despite its H=Ws experience in fringe theatre, 
im CiS'KiSii Htle, Who's Afmtfo hides its literary "here he played the origins! 
conformist “wave* of md its characters, supposedly Elephant Man for Foco Novo, seems 

SSL Sdence has ceased in ? ,,cctual * mflke surprisfnWfcw g have served him in good stead, 
be necessai? to lilhU! !^ ferences to the culture that Even so, slender and dark, he has to 

power 0 ^politics laterin the nlnv^iS at least . purports to be de- M P e with being cast against physical 

Kafi rushed ?hrouS f" din 8: . Di PW Honey «Uhs that the M*. stace Algee’s Nfck is ‘'blond, 
in a muon™ that suSs i 3 ,1°“ chln “? are “PoeSells", and put together, good-looking” - 
better have been cut gh are > since they are about to [he American Dream-boy after he 

nave oeen cut. admit a ghost, but this gothic hint is has got his PhD. 

deveinnpfl in norllrar lavt — 


debts; and its characters, sui 


intellectual, make surprisingSy^fcw 10 have served him in good stead, 
references to the culture that Even so » slender and dark, he has to 
George, at least, purports to be de- f^P e with being cast against physical 
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Pretender to the 
Throne 

The further adventures of 
Private Ivan Chonkin, 
translated from the Russian 
By Richard Lourie, The New 
V ork Times Booh Review . 
acclaimed the first volume of • 
Chonkins’s adventures ‘the 
Soviet Catch-22, as written 
by a latter-day Gogol*. 

224 01966 1 £7.50 Sept 24 

Leonard 

Michaels 

THE MEN’S CLUB 
‘Astonishing ; , . Chekhov and 
Kafka, after consulting 
Chaucer, might have 
collaborated bnT&MohY; 


The Nntjonaf Theatre, revival, 
directed by i- Nancy Meckler, rein- 
of Virginia 

Woolf ?' B tussle status ■ wUUc/losing 
much of its sexual psychic terror. U 
begins slowly as comedy of manners 
(seeing Paul Eddington's urbane 
George, one can understand why 
Henry- Fonda .was proposed for the 
rote' in the original Broadway pro- 
duction), Only in the last hour does 
attention shift to the underlying dra- 
ma of Martha's need and George’s 
deniaL Who’s Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf? was the first major American 
drama which was Centrally about 
marriage. Its, bitching rhetoric has 
passed so thoroughly Into American 
culture i frdm Neil Simon to Paul 
Maziirsky to Soap, that now its 
thrilling \ ciousness may require a . 
heavier in u-pretive pressure than it 
has receivi in this loyal, production. 
The loss c' rhelorieal clout may not 
be remediable; in respect of dramatic 
style. Who's Afraid? was a false 
dawn; there has not been such a 
tojky American' play since, except by 
Albee; ■ r 3 


AMld7' feels like Margaret Tyzack, replacing Joan 

Stbm'rSSwik teii *S5*..P lay ? T* th Plowright, who withdrew, actually 
^ ,x°f dmc « place looks the part of the fiftyish New 

S StSTlBS En ®S and k Facu ! ty "I*, genteel and 
which G^ie Und SUShS greying, but she doesn’t succeed in 

xolace in the,r mmunl lUndon.as 5 AJb«™Sf Martha! 


Nothing between the lines 


Both Uta Hagen’s powerfully man- 
nish, castrating Martha in Alan 
Schneider’s New York production (if 
I remember correctly) and Elizabeth 
Taylor s one-track hill-speed-ahead 
sexy Martha in Mike Nichols's film 
version left images which Tyzack's 
performance does not replace 
Track's Martha shrieks and finally 
breaks down beautifully into truth 
but she can’t “bray’, as Albee 
directs (almost all of Albee’s stage 
directions refer to delivery rather 
than movement or interpretation) 
Perhaps because the director is 
American, this production is merci- 
fully free of the National Theatre’s 
"festival of accents” approach to 
American drama, even though Nick 
as a Mid- Westerner, should have’ 
sounded harsher and flatter than his 
New England hosts. 

■ When Martha finally agrees to try 
to live a life without illusion and 
falteringly admits that she is afraid of 
what she can’t call the big bad wolf 
of reality, Who's Afraid? buys its 
resolution at a high thematic price. It 
is difficult to conceive that after the 
silver jubilee of their illusion George 
and Martha will be able to live 
happily without it for ever after. This 
sentimental close comes from 
Albee’s conscious response to 
O’Neill's The Iceman Cometh, in 
which Hickey kills his off-stage wife 
Evelyn because he can't bear her 
support of his illusions. O’Neill’s 
fourth act ’Truth” requires Hickey’s 
happy acceptance of a future in tne 
electric chair and Pamtt’s suicide. 
Albee’s murders are verbal, like his 
creations, externally killable and pre- 
sumably externally renewable. 
George and Martha have no off- 
stage life but If, as Albee suddenly 
proposes, they have a future after ■ 
tills Walpurgisnacht, what , will they 
talk about at breakfast? To conclude 
his play Albee has reverted to 
O’Neill's formula of Inarticulate but 
■endless talk, punctured by the naive 
poetry of sincerity. 


By Stanley Wells 

Much Ado About Nothing 
Olivier Theatre. 


accustomed 


to Messina, the church scene, the 
finale; but there is little attempt to 
suggest a society with a life of its 
own. Comic business Is slight. As 
Benedick, in the scene of his gulling, 
Michael Gambon puffs around with 
a ladder from which he peers over 
toe top of a wall at those who are 
talking about him. He might as well 


theatrical updatings of Much Ado ° n ™ ,e voi; we are asxea to 
About Nothing, usually to the ta ke the will to amuse for the deed, 
nineteenth century. Alison Ghitty’s 2™ 8om ®, us obligingly laugh. In 
designs: for Peter GUI’s production toe parallel scene, for Beatrice, her 
i*. firmly in the period of its ^^ons to criticism are continuous- 


designs: for Peter’ Gill’s 
set It firmly in the b< 


the parallel scene, for Beatrice, her 
reactions to criticism are continuous- 


else in the 1 
of words.. 


n is as real, as anyone 
ay, since he’s made out 
0 matter how drunk, 


- Jura do« utile 

Further downstaoe. » Tnu»»r .in., between the lines. There are hints 


mar- .ano*, usage . and parenv exhreBR. : paneueq and tapes*- - ^ numoiy m love-wun ner 

iort’.'.TTds ' ^ll^tic ^^tai : a ,Th? '^ftrog dtek ; ° Bent-* ’"oiily g titter. Penelope. Wilton’s 

.of sadism; anything that.! ^aa^beeri 1 'e^nite than the tif- 1 hlade Se ilinHvU ■ topvingly Beatrice is gracefiil. and ineWj* . ! 

uttered becomei a pawn whlch the wa U of an Eh'zabcthan t?nn in °*£ tS5^ I ??25? reta * g a,nin g comic . effect* from a; qyfeit, ‘ : 

intihiate epepiyi can cajilurr i and' turn • ^ uf Ia . cks the flexibility of . duction^ iSi prt> " to^'* a wn smile, , prolonged Ip .9 . . . . ■ 

attains! Ttui >l_ — i 1 that SOohiiticBted IhstnimonH . -Sr- t.,. * here skated liehtlv over. Invm GrMnfall<ch monn^i* u/hftn’.tbe- ... 


they fall flat, as if the actor can 
summon up no inner conviction that • 
these are the words the character. , , . 
would utter if he really found himself , 
in this situation. Perhaps this helps 
to explain the unusual number of 
fluffs and missed cues, eveil on the - . 
second press night. The result is odd- 1 !. 
ly like seeing a costume recital, or 1 
listening to an early run-through.-. 

In the person of Patrick Drury, \ - 
the laconic. Don John fares better 
than most. Vivacity comes from per*- 
formers in minor roles: Louisa lux v 
as Margaret, John 1 Bailey as Fij*I 
Francis, and Richard Hope as a be* 
guiling George Seacaal. Otherwise, . 
absence of a sense of the actor? v. 
engagement with his rple frequently . ■ ■ 

reduces the- , potential . 'impact. ' 
Michael Gambon's .bluff . Benedick, - 
. foT all his sturdy authority, too ofteit , 
fails to match sound to rense: T wU . 
/-be horribly in love with her” raises • . .. 
tolly a titter. Penelope. Wilton’s v 



1 \ (ij i 

A j ^ 


]T\ [t | >' 


Mil 

[Ml 



'i'l ..t 




notajwa' 


«<i^> wiami buiuc,.. uiuiuijjw 

Joyce Grenfell igh planner when 'toe ' . '. . ' 1 
character feels that her shafts have j .v; 

.. gone home., Brian Glover’s heavy* i- ;;-. 
Yprkshire Dogberry iS properly self- 
satisfied, ■ if lacking - in ; lihguiatte::,. r.r ■ 
.^piratiori; he veeri^ to wards inter- ;.i ; . ; s *■; 
pretation . wjth ■ a covert bullying P r , - : V; . 
Verges (Leonard Fenton)., '.-. 7v ' * 

Behind this production \ df.f T- i 
pefhaps beyond lt ^ lies an itoerWt- : . . . , 
ing r and : worthwhile attempt -’to ; • 



I ^Vhich they'haVe 
Speak- 
ui’artjficial usc of 
Jf hand and- arm 
:ctor working to a 
ried basis of fili- 
^te'the. .lines 


at the very least, the stage: de«gd ; 
permits rapid nioveiitent ftrom scene .. 
to "scene, and unless the aotgrs ^9. % « . . 
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£7.50 paperback 0 9Q240Q 27 4 

WILLIAM BUSSETT: 

The Lone Conversation 
A Memoir of David Jones 
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“T have made a heap oF all that l 
could find.”' David Jones chose an 


Fragments against ruins 


By Robert Hewison 

mocker wears a World War I he l- drawn for the publication oF In Pa - raised by The Roman Quarrv are 
met) became a ruling literary image, remhesis in 1937 mark a successful complex, and will doubtless ' keep 

Thfl n/ftrlr 1C rtril^innlll nnlrlj nil ralllrn tn MdintMA A.J t r« l_ 1 _ J 


The work is strikingly crude, oil return to painting, and the arrival of 
paint stained rather than brushed Jones's most distinctive manner: a 
onto a rough panel of toneue-and- dominant allegorical figure -- the 
groove boards, rather like the shut- allegory part traditional, part the 
ter of an outhouse. It was painted artist's own - occupies a space cram- 


groove boards, rather like the shut- allegory part traditional, part the 
ter of an outhouse. It was painted artist's own - occupies a space cram- 
after Jones abandoned post-war stud- med with incident, all of it symbolic- 
ies at Westminster Art School, be- al. The illustrations reflect very 
came a Roman Catholic and joined much the matter of in Parenthesis ; 
Eric Gill's religious community of the outbreak of the Second World 
artists and craftsmen at Ditch ling. War called forth a fresh series of 
Hills rightly stresses that Jones was allegorical drawings, such as "Aphro- 
not dominated by Gill, but the figure dite in Aulis" (1941), and while he 
of Christ in this powerful, and for continued to produce drawings closer 
Jones untypical, work is resonant of to the landscapes and still lifes of the 

fi.i i mn. a j i i _ ■_ 


Gill's flat carvings. 


Though Jones did not study letter- ol J ^npuons in me laic iwus. 
ing with Gill, he did learn wood to® se dense ly ^ v °'I en Jl tcrai Y produc- 
engraving, and it is likely that com- tlon ® Brc P r °bably his best known 
missions for illustration (which he worKs ’ 

had also studied at art school) be- Paul Hills has coined the term 
sides making inevitable connections "Celtic Surrealism” to describe the 


apt quotation to introduce the topic 
of his imagination in the preface to 
The Anathemata (1952). His gloss on 
the line (from Nennius's Historic 
Briitonum) describes the operation 
of that faculty: 

Part of my task has been to allow 
myself to be directed by motifs 
gathered together from such 
sources as have by accident been 
available to me and to make a 
work out of those mixed data. 

This, you will say, is, in a sense, 
the task of any artist in any mate- 
rial, seeing that whatever he 
makes must necessarily show forth 
what is his by this or that inheri- 
tance. 

True, but since, as Joyce is re- 
ported to have said, 'practical life 
or * aft" . . . comprehends all our 
activities from boat-building to 
poetry', the degrees and kinds and 
complexities of this showing forth 
of our inheritance must vary to an 
almost limitless extent. 

The kinds and complexities shown 
forth by David Jones's Imagination, 
are Indeed various, for they are ex- 
pressed in both words and pictures. 
The poet-painter has his place in 
pto'sh culture: Blake, Turner, Rut : 
kin, Rossetti, Edward Lear,, wynd- 
ham Lewis all mixed their media/, 
but this list accords ill ; with the 
academic division Of labour, Besides; 
mixing his media, David Jones wrote 
literary works of such complexity, 
and drew pictures so far from the 
mainstream of his time, that he can- 
not be conveniently accommodated 
[n any accepted school. As a result, 
he tends to be neglected by all but a 


Urn to painting, and the arrival of specialists busy. It has been compiled 
nes's most distinctive manner: a by two close friends of the artist, 
minant allegorical figure -- the Harman Grisewood and Rend 
egory part traditional, part the Hague, from the great mass of pap- 
iist's own - occupies a space cram- ers left unedited at his death. (Sadly, 
:d with incident, all of it symbolic- Hague also died before the book was 
The illustrations reflect very published.) It is their argument that 
ich the matter of In Parenthesis' almost all Jones's literary output af- 
e outbreak of the Second World ter In Parenthesis consisted of one 
ar called forth a fresh series of long epic work that he was never 
egorical drawings, such as "Aphro- able to finish. Its inspiration was the 
e in Aulis" (1941), and while he one other major event in Jones's life, 
ntlnued to produce drawings closer a visit to Jerusalem in 1934 during 
the landscapes and still lifes of the convalescence after his first nervous 
early 1930s, and developed the mak- breakdown. Part of this work 
ing of inscriptions in the late 1940s, appeared as The Anathemata: frag- 
sse densely woven literary produc- meats of an attempted writing in 
>ns are probably his best known 1952, other sections as The Sleeping 
>rks. Lord, and other fragments in 1974: 

Paul Hills has coined the term magazine Agenda has also pub- 
fcltic Surrealism” to describe the a P ortl °n, The Kensington 

t of David Jones, and it neatly Moss ‘ 

ms up the fusion of the linear, The difficulty is the relationship of 



between word and image, were im- art of David Jones, and it neatly Mass ‘ 

E ortant for his economic survival, sums up the fusion of the linear. The difficulty is the relationship of 
[is preferred medium, however, was literary tradition in British painting the material in The Roman Quarry, 
pencil and water-colour; the mat- with the possibilities for non- and orher sequences to the previously 
erials are a link back to the English naturalistic representation opened up published writings. Jones’s own titles 

acknowledge the fragmentary nature 
of the works published in his life- 
time. If Jones was writing one single 
epic, as seems likely, then it would 
be logical to include The Anathemata 
material in a reconstruction of the 
sequence. Practical problems of pub- 
lishing economics make this impossi- 
i ble, but the editors have included 

material that has already appeared in 
almost identical form in The Sleeping 
Lord and The Kensington Mass, ft 
may be for this reason that while 
^ Jones's publishers, Faber, have pub- 

Hshed . a posthumous, ■ collection of 
, (| e»says edited by Hamliiii GrfsetfoOd 
from the same archive, they declined 
Eric Gill's daughters Elizabeth, Petra and Joanna, drawn by David Jones J° publish The Roman Quarry. It has 

in 1924. been left to Agenda, whose editor 

, . . . . , , , William Cookson has consistently 

romantic landscape tradition and by modernism. Hills quotes Jones’s SU p porte d Jones’s reputation, to lake 

Samuel Palmer.: The sense of tpe pre^war tutor at Camberwell School a hip rick for n small nr«R and 

numinous in Palmer (who, Blissett of Arts and Crafts. A. S. Hartrick, ■ publiih the work P 

records, Jones venerated) Is: presprit who claimed that the English water- • 

in Jones’s drawings of trees, even in colour school had Us antecedents in A close comparison between Fa- 
the suburban gardens seen from his The Book of Kelts. This we may see mfs The Sleeping Lord and Agen- 

E Brents' house in Brockley in Kerit, as a linear and literary source whose The Roman Quarry Is beyond 
ut Hill also points out the contribu- designs formed a Celtic abstraction. J he S C°P® °‘ review, hut It is 
tion of Cfiianne to the tradition The literary element in Jones's .work, Immediately obvious .that Faber’s 
Jones inherited. His water-colours of however, when he passes from sua^ layout - has made- the material look 
the 1920s ^passed through several gestion into symbolism threatens Us much .more like; poetry than the 
ilibtle transformations as ne evolved visual . value. The tension between mixed data in Agendas version. As 
i style which separated out the literary and visual significance over- to the 'material itself, it consists of -a 

S ' io signatures of pencil line and balances “Eclogue rV” (1949), for Romanq-Celtic tbemo linking Celtic 
stroke. The post-impressionist instance. The inscriptions which, hjstoiy with events in Jerusaleni at 
influence is seen most dearlv here - Jones mads in the 1950s suaaest a the time of the Crucifixion, which is 




group of devoteaspeciaUsts. Three' 
new , aids to understanding Jonds’s 
synthesizing imagination have recent- . 
7 appeared: a major exhibition at 
toe Tate Gallery (now about to visit 
Sheffield .and... Card Iff); a new, or , 
partly ^new, text; and an affectionate 
memoir by one of his’ devotees, Wil- 
liam Blissett. 

The exhibition at the Tate Gallery, 
selected by Paul Hills, . who. -also 
wrote the introduction- to. ‘the eata- r - 
logue (144pp. Tate. Gallery Pubflca- 
^H^-^paptoback 0 905005 03 1, 


Uons.^;9f paperback 0 905005 03 1, 
£12.00 hardback. 0 905005 08 2) is 
the first major : retrospective since 
Jones's death in. 1974. To the rnrn- 
speaaHst .lt Is the mwt accessible 
introduction- Jones is belt known for : 
fas contribution to the literature :Of „ 
life Great War. In Parenthesis (com-; 
plete ,in draft 1932, published 1937)^. 
opt thiefe are only two works on*, 
djlplay: antedating 1922,-. arid no", 
direct vikual records of the formative ' 
experience of hii life,- service, in the • 
tenches as a private in 1915- 
1918. A note by Dr Hills says that' 
most , of:; the ; trench drawings have.!, 
been destroyed, although, Professor 1 ' 
rtiissett’s memoir describe* a number . 
seen in .1959.- “Blo0dy art-school 
stuff,, tntjst of it^, 1 ; is Jones’s ■ reported 

cotnmerit; ;':. v •• •, • < . J .. ■ -.r 

■’flysw' Mocked", l of ' 1922 or 1923, ’ 

is Ihh .A— i. ...Lli. .i : !-■ .t ' 


a style which separated out the literary and visual significance over- to the material itself, it consists of -a 

S ' io signatures of pencil line and balances ’‘Eclogue iV' (1949), for Romanq-Celtic tbemo linking Celtic 

stroke. The post-impressionist instance. The inscriptions which, hjstoiy with events in Jerusaleni at 
influence is seen most clearly here - Jones made in the 1950s suggest a pe time of the Crucifixion, which is 

as in ‘‘Goats on a Mountainside” purer, if less immediately accessible, interwoven with three ‘Masses”, 

(1926), where the interlacing of pen- way out of this dilemma.. The letters .' ' associative meditations 

dl and brush produces a shallow (but ' that make up the texts in Welsh, 1 which thef notes suggest lake such 

not therefore displeasing) overall de- Latin and English are abstract shapes structure as i they- nave from 1 the Ro- 
sign. in a flat design: the words are signs man Catbollc liturgy. Ftoallv. tlieTc, 


interwoven 


‘Masses”, 


orire C Sn to lMrn 6 from both Paul Sec whlXhe M for ■ ' . Balaam's Ass" , whi^K beam at 

fSK h r£S3 his support hipts at Ben Nicholsonfs:' least some relation to In Parenthesis. 
Hills and Wiluam Bhssett that David ^fraction,' (Unfortunately Rend Hague’s notes, 


Jones admired Ben Nicholson most It ma " y " of cou^e be wrong to . not originally Intended for publlcii- 
htffl S' su SS“t to at toere is a conflict be- tjjm. almost require a commentary of 

twlenword and image as means for their own.) . 


SW.TS.jMS. ^or lbe unlntilated, lfie/fpct'ihat 

‘ffffl nKKKS t(f* 'encourage one: (Ft Js:no- fbS. Evert sUcIi notes as tone? hh2- 

tlceable tl » at i W m ® QU - scri P ts «>f provides. .bn Welsh, genealogy, 
Nicholson ev^Wcd from such exSl ‘ art rs P resented > HiUsTr 8tress ,s vei 7 Romano-Britlsh mythology and Sris- 
menfr^ toe white ^ much on the “art" of David tone*, torical geography, add to the in- 
1910s tn°the noSrwhJre his nuritln The inscriptions are introduced by spissatlon of the text, where time 
•• W ? ico!ete ° ray -> DaVid t JonM a «d pla?e are never constant. The 

does ^ ol a PI« ar lo have perceived, ohe tBsiiy grasriable metaphor js. 
matter anv otbet^Briti^' odriter’s) ^Y Conflict: • Jones’s to&e^faumWing T ie^onftrfos' 

MV 'Wlhod' h rnerdv lo arte 

with modernism, however, is imriort- ar o and with such -woitis as are the Weatero Front, pven the 


i,\ Indeed 
Wltoe,:! 


' veloped an increasingly mystical think I ifind, life ^ ptocesfe almost - 1,: • if „f 'i‘ 

quality . without ^passing : altogethej: ' ideriticaltowhat one triestodo fn:' S 

Into symbolism: The floating Interior/ ' paintin’ ?nd drawiri'. Having triedj fit 

exterior light of. t|ie seascape in lo.the bwt.qf one’s powers. 1 V fiLJfc 

“Manawydan’s Glass Door” (1931) evoke the image as much, as poss.. 

conveys this mysticism; the . literary oris only ■ Ifopes. that . some otter, 

V element, IS.; Cop fined to the : title, a chpp, someone looking at the pic- . io?Sr 

, reference to a Male in the Mabino- 'tpg’may facbgnia the>ageV;^^ 

1 e(ori. ; Jones Was .then wrkipg on. /ri, i.. tShded. , . ; . i ; . r f :■ 

boif’ The limitBrionsoftodt rti'ethodiri ihb ' Wrftoup^ 

visual and Iifwrfdreatiob- Jd to the , literary. field are^ demonstrated 
5t 193i : wWc,h -^neirl^Ptvid. Jdnd'.te^'.-TSa'- 
-.stayed Omry;, ^ ' "V. 

. . ; : ; -The -frpbtlspiece and ;;tatipwce,: ^The ■ ) bi^Uogrnphhaal, - : qu«d6riS,’ Q6,th.lriK;'wrpng ip that, .aud it adds a 

v' ; - v : i; ’ v i i ^ •;.! : : ' . 


New Oxford books: 
Economics 

Companies, 
Incentives, and 
Senior Managers 

G.C. Fiegehen 
and W.B. Reddaway 

During the latter half of the 1970s 
it waa widely believed that 
governnqent policies on pay and 
tax were causing serious harm to 
British Industry through their 
effects on senior ma nagere. T o 
establish how far this was so ihe 
institute lor Fiscal Studies launched 
a special enquiry, and Its findings 
-ere reported In this book. £1 2 

The Money Supply 
and the Exchange 
Rate 

Edited by W. A. Ellis 
and PJ.N. Sinclair 

In recent years there have been 
important developments In 
monetary economics and in 
balance of payments theory. This 
book demonstrates their particular 
relevance to the problem of 
sterling’s exchange rate. A number 
of distinguished economists, both 
monetarist and Keynslan, analyse 
and dlacussthe Interrelationships 
between tight monetary policies 
and the exchange rate, and their 
effects on profitability and 
employment. Paperback £7.95 

Poverty and 
Famines 

An Essay on Entitlement : v 
and Deprivation f 

Am arty a Sen 

This book shows the traditional 
analysis of famines, which Is 
focussed on food supply, to be 
fundamenta lly defective - 
theoretically unsound, empirically 
Inept, and dangerously misleading 
for policy. The author develops an 
alternative method of anaiysis-the 
'entitlement approach V building 
on hfs own earllqr contributions. 
Paperback £8.95 17 September 

World 

Development 
Report 1981 

The 1981 World Development ; 

Report concentrates on recent 
changes In the International .- 
economy and the Impact of these 
changes in developing countries. 

The analyses Include an 
examination of the developing 
nations, their growth prospeCte, 
energy problems, capital flows, J ' 
aiid investment relations wltji v; : 1 / 
r . developed no tin fries; theldaphaf ^ ; 
a'urpfusexpO ri'rire r anditelauphs, 1 
between Internal development 
problems and the price of oil; and 
overall worid trade performances 
end the International financial - 
environment. £10 paperback , '• 

, £4.95 World Bank . . 

Information and 1 
Coordination . 

Es^ays.fn Maqroedohomib ’ ' V 
' TPl^O.lV- : , ! ■{ 

EdRedby 

Axel LeSjonhufvud ' 

This book Is a collection of papere .' 
on macroeconomics arid monetary : . 
theory and on the historical , j ■ . 

, development of those two . 

branches Of ecohom|c3. - 
Paperback £6.95 J October 


hq .tydiiI^,Wrfte : 


’Oxford^ ,• . : 

University Press • 
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very human quality to the story. This 
is especially true when someone else 
interrupts, one of the Professor's pre- 
cious visits. ‘T wns jealous, t lint's the 
truth, as n Jog is, jealous of a hone." 
It is clear that Blissed was very good 
to David Jones, particularly during 
his last years at the Calvary" Nursing 
Home, and Jones was grateful for 
the friendship. 

Blisscti, did nut, however, neglect 
his academic duties, and so in a 
roundabout and anecdotal way we 
learn u great deal about Jones both 
as an artist and as a man. But the 
element of discipleship in the relat- 
ions of the professor and the poet 
raises u question about Jones’s 
achievement. Blisseit remarks defens- 
ively. “every allowance has been 
made for Pound and Joyce, and 
none for David Jones". But it seems 
that we need dedicated explicators to 
make clear what Jones “only hopes" 
we will recognize. The reason for « 
this is paradoxical, for while Jones i 
wishes to restore a Celtic Catholic v 
Christian continuity, the whole mat- I 
ter revolving around the perpetual e 
reiteration of the Passion and the " 
Mass, like Joyce. Pound and Eliot lie " 

nnne en miili A ID . _ i ■ 


Mass and Celtic mvlhnlugv arc uni- 
vcrsnls fur David Junes, Inn sadly, 
for the very reasons that created tlic 
wasteland, not for many others. The 
more one traces the literary Miurces 
rhat fed Jones’s imagination, the 
more one comes up against . nut a 
ruling spirit, but “a heap of all that I 
could find". 


Obedient forms 


By Tanya Harrod 


The weakness of literary, romantic 
Celtic surrealism became apparent 
during the Second World War. dur- 
ing the brief reign of the nen- 
romantic painters and Apocalyptic 
poets. Though this may be the sub- 
merged tradition to which Jones be- 
longed, he was a far better painter 
and noct than anv nf a . 1,1 


imitations of this exhibition: at this comb which we find in u- * 
time, Ldger was making other big Picasso. Her breasts are «i« Ml ? ^ 
pictures of great complexity ami black circles hef w n mK 8 k all i d b >' 
grandeur - such as the Petit Dtjeuner .narks floating in a 

™ y h ' s pa,n,,nss on ,he iheme s? d ^ n, ^£ end ^ ft 

V ly interlocking planes of 

t, rjr:^tcon. 


i an mat t , , 1U „, e io ‘ iuc '“ - »uni «s me rent ueieuncr 

ernand Ldyer, 1881-1955 scries and his paintings on the theme 

. romantic RivcrNide Stu dios. Hammersmith of lhc ci, y- 

JSTS? ” ,, The *'ghtly interlocking planes of 

K Th >s exhibition, held to celebrate the thc "fWP® 8 and P«rist works res- 

nocalvnfii" ccn,ena 7 of L *ger’s birth, falls into r,cted J-*ger. The,r severity con- 
PrS «.K C l wo sections. One, drawn exclusively tra ?? Wlth ,he ca sual. witty use of 


loneeu, ne was a rar better oainter ; ,, ‘ a "ui*. *ne seconn o ; ,1 made consc ous of iHa . 

and poet than any of these And it is E ar c P, mes J° lhe Riverside from (he 01,1 Ltfger possessed to an his ambition-to rivnl rht J, ab i llle5 of 

the paintings which express his im- 7"*^ Centre and is a re-creation ^nrshmg degree the ability to popular 
agination most directly. Here the drawings and paintings jJjjJ 0 " d s| y ,e - Unlike Picasso, he in the show l|ke S 

obscurities of his personal mytholouv cn ,J ed ‘Objets ’ which LSger him- a PP^ ars r ? have painted his “Yellow and Black r2v l M< * 

are overcome by the direct material ? e,f ° r § amzed at *he Galerie Vignon trough a pictorial impasse. He FiiHoz-H ..JS_ . Cha ) I l _«* 

nature nf rh^ i ’ o TZ _ ‘“i ,n 1934. simply painted in a new wav which 


■ Hi/uiui uky 

are overcome by the direct, material 
nature of the visual image. Some of 
his finest work was done in 1950 a 
senes of water-colours of flowers in 


Uger was influenced by a sequ- 
ence of modernist movements but 


u.wrncr -colours or itowers in c,ltc *« modernist movements but 
c 5® ,cc - .' h e most striking of marginally and always inven- 
whtch is Flora in Calix-Ligln”. Paul ,lve, y- 0ur sense of his receptive 
Hills explains that Jones liked thc originality is diminished by the 


, , VIU(U unu tiiiot nq 

does so with n literary technique that 
is the product of thc breaking of that 
cult urn! continuity, thc wasteland 
that followed the Great Wnr. 
Though they, too, need their explic- 
ators, Joyce, Pound and Eliot associ- 
ated themselves more successfully 
with uni versa Is. The Roman Catholic 


ri>i, , ; • rum 

Hills explains that Jones liked the 
association between thc Latin for 
„ chance" ond _ the botanical term 
calyx , out it is the mystical quality 
of the image that holds you. for 
somehow the flowers are not in the 

fc’T-? u, .. 0CC VW the room, like 
fight. The literal and (he abstract do 
seem here to be in right relation, 
and it is good to learn from William 
Bhssett that Jones also thought these 
works his best. 


originality is diminished by the 
necessarily partial nature of this ex- 
hibition. For example, his serious 
response to analytical cubism is rep- 

rSf d ,, on jY b i the tmy gouache 
Soldiers (1915). Their miedient 
forms are aptly mechanized into 
cylinders and cones, but whilst this 

Vimilfl] nwlgnknr - ■ 


. - p - — ^ — •». I1G 

simply painted m a new way which 
disallowed its existence. 

His transitional work tended to be 
drawings. For example, the water- 
colour sketches “Marine Forms", lent 
to the exhibition by the Waddington 
Galleries, mark the emergence of 
biomorphic configurations. They 
were appropriately painted at sea. on 
the yacht owned 6y the American 
artist and playboy Gerald Murphy; 
but they owe much to a study of 
absolute surrealists like Andfe Mas- 


Sflf& whl,sl *e "Composition"^ 
i 1 m?t™. ,mpr0Ved J . by its translation 

mtO tnnestrv an inr4^nt: n . it 0 


X? , i H (fin Str ^L an J" dica,l0n lhat fr*n 
Lnd ihl° S n- he b . 1 P mor P h lc formula 

■"ited Uger ™ rn '™ ille »^ 


visual nohnhnr « ’ HDSD1U « surrealists like Andfe Mas- 

fa- 


Narcissus with a Nikon 


anists working during the Great War 
Leger also celebrated the complete- 
ness of these shapes in a few abstract 
works, not on show here, the ‘‘Con- 
trastes de Formes” of 1913-14. 

Like Braque and Picasso, Uger 
drew back from abstraction and by 
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distinct from sketches, these shapes 
were combined with neoclassical fig- 
ures or architectural details. Forms 
no longer overlapped but floated, 
often related to each other by a 
swelling and thinning black line 
which occasionally enclosed an area 
of colour. This new freedom was 


By Rosemary Dinnage 

Aufoportraffs 

Centre Oeorges Pompidou, Paris 

Visitors to Paris will surely see the 
Pans-rttris exhibition reigning at the 
Centre Georges Pompidou (TLS, 
August 7), but - assuming they can 
hrsf find a seat, cup of coffee, and 
their way around that extraordinary 
building - they would do well to 
look in at a less publicized show 
there before they leave. Amo- 
portraits (until September 14), a 
Couple of hundred photographic self- 
portraits from around thc 1920s till 
today, modestly uncatalogued and 
gratitit, is nevertheless an excep- 
tionally witty and satisfying display. 

. T , he show contains mainly French 
work but also some from other 
European countries and America; 
most, except the very recent, has 
come from public and private collect- 
ions. The theme offers a whole 
range of self-scrutinizing contri- 
vances, opportunities for trickery, 
solemnity, absurdity. J n one of the 
few "straight” photographs, from a’ 
series where ordinary people have 
posed to snap themselves, a child 
dressed up for First Communion 
presses the bulb with an expression 
of glee and triumph (it’s magic!); and 
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Carlo and venerahl^ in iQ 7 s „ « , uns( Programme outlinedT by mos t powerfully demonstrated by the 
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this is the mood - playful and self- 

!°nr-^ .tfift; the theme 
seems to have evoked hr the profes- 
l Sionnls , 10Q . , “ ■ /. 


The dommming image in these 
self-portraits is of course the mirror. 
Jacques-Henri Lartigue, in 1923, is 
painting a. self-portrait, reflected in a 
mirror in which he watches himself 
painting a self-portrait. The photo- 
graphers glimpse themselves in a 
ca f * headlight, in the lens of a black 
soldiers dark glasses, in the triple 
mirrors and ceiling of a bathroom, 
and the reflections are an ’endlessly 
varying .source of pattern. Some of 
me devices of mirroring and doubl- 
ing and superimposirion become in 
fact so complex that they are more 
or less untranslatable into words: 

The extreme self-consciousness oF 
some recent self-portraits often 
makes them less compelling than the 
earlier ones; long captions and 
metaphysical overtones are In - a 

stnns nf Knnnvhntc nf a j... 


. The second part of the exhibition 
is given over to a series of drawing; 
and paintings Uger made between 
1928 and 1934 of objects which have 
a formal affinity with each other, 
bones flints and fossils, old dis- 
carded clothes and joints of meal, 
roots and walnut shells. To draw as 
he did, so vigorously and naturalis- 
rically, was almost a reaction against 
his painting. He was a great colourist 
but recorded at this time a fascina- 
tion with grisaille and the power of 
the uncoloured - “It is beautiful or it 
is nothing - colour disgusts me - It h 
too easy.” The group was executed 
in sporadic, intense spells: “Twenty- 
five drawings in five days, drawings 
in a very finished style, like Dflrert, 
tight, hard - bursting, mean even - 
they are mean.” In a sense these 
works were exercises. The paintings, 
“Holly Leaves”, "Rose" and “Tree 
Trunks" nre painstaking and ugly. 
The drawings are similarly deliber- 
ately heavy-handed. They should be 
seen as a background to the mys- 
terious still lifes of the late 1920s and 
early 1930s. Ldger chose, however, 
to exhibit them as a group independ- 
ent of his other work. To have 
resurrected this exhibition and paired 
it with an unrepresentative group of 
his pnin tings scarcely does Leger jut 
tice. 


Among this week’s contributors 


year. 


>le ted a 
iociety. 


Aun Bell has recently been r.n™ u 

appointed Librarian of Rhodes £ the editor of James 

House, Oxford. His Sydney Smith: A Dubli ™rs": Critical Essays, 

Biography, was published last year. 1970 ‘ 

Davio Bindman’s books include Michael Howard is Regius Profes- 
Blake as an Artist. 197R. sor of Morion w:.. . , e ? 
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Blake as an Artist, 1978. 

Robert Boyers is editor of Salma- 


cor J ,T- ° rrotes- 

sor of Modern History at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 


smng of snapshots of a girl’s day 
presented as the report of a watching 
defective, for instance - and a touch 


report of a watchine 
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Richard Brown is co-editor of the Cali f°rnia, 1974. 

James Joyce Broadsheet. 

Anthony.B into ess’s , I ^ X . UP 1 translation of 
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wmdsvyept op an English hillside; 
Brancusi, in iljgy, looking the oppd- 
sitc - a nob|d tramp in (rayed bed- 
room slippers, hunched on a pile of 

rt,g ^ ed himself; 
Gilbert and George, in 1972, facing 
each other across a blank window 
like a couple of rather badly made 
waxworks. But iiy general . the atttfos-. 
pliere is exuberant, and surrcajiatic. ' 
the i?ard-carrying Surrefil-' 
ists, Dali stands to attention 1 with a . 
shoe on his head,, puohamp, magic-, 
ally multiplies himself into five men - 
around a table. The Old Masters of 
photography put in an : Appearances 
Steichen and Kertfisz both choosing' 
to be shadows at the edge of a wall;: 
Man Ray appearing three times, in 
solemn facial close-up in 1933, dap- > 
per in a Cannes cafe in 1937 like the; 
man who broke the bank at Monte'- 


... "l . rr a &r 1 Ul ine- avqu. ■■ 

guides and watches over me . . ,”). JuDr ™ Chbrnaik’s rtost' recent 
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PrisclUian of Avila, 1976. - - Ste?hbn Koss’s books include As- 


Claude Rawson's books include 
Profiles In Literature : Henry Field- 
ing, 1968, and Gulliver and the Oenile 
Reader: Studies in Swift and Our 
Times, 1973. 

John A. T. Robinson’s books in- 
clude Can We Trust the New Testa- 
ment?, 1977. 

Carol Rumens’s most recent pollu- 
tion of poems is Unplayed Miulc, 
1981. 

Michael Schmidt is the editor bf 
Eleven British Poets, 1981. 

Nicholas Shrimpton is a Fellow of 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford* 

Jon Stallworthy’s collectlonso( 
poems include A Familiar 
3980. 
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Keith Walker is a iecturer in Eng-. 
Jish at University College London. 

George Watson :is a Fellow of St 
John’s College, Cambridge.. 
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TLS SEPTEMBER 4 1981: 


to the editor 


‘Seneca the Elder’ 

Sir, - In her review of my Seneca 
the Elder (August 14) Miriam Griffin 
assumes, for Tack of information to 
the contrary, that I was partisan 
when I proposed a conjecture in’ 
Seneca, Contr. 11.2.8, which makes 
Ovid the follower of Porcius Lalro, 
the elder Seneca’s favour jte rhetori- 
cian, rather than of Arellius Fuscus. 
May I put it on record that it was 
one of my typing errors which first 
set before my eyes the beginnings of 
the transposition which I have prop- 
osed. I have argued (like a good 
declaimed against, as well as for, the 
conjecture, nut in the end I remain 
grateful for it to an agency beyond 
my conscious control. 

JANET FAiRWEATHER. 

Girton College, Cambridge. 

Keeping up Greek 

Sir, - I hove never heard of a form 
of the ablative preposition^ verse 


other than that quoted by Richard 
Jenkyns (August 7)- Since, according 
to Kennedy s Latin Primer, clam 


an mat quote 
(August 7). Si 


Sin<^, according 


takes the accusative almost always. 
J. H. C. Leach's claim (Letters, 
August 21) that this preposition is 
normally included in the verse be- 
tween Palam and cum must surely be 
incorrect. 

MAXWELL ROYLE. 
Lucehayne Cottage, Widworthy. 
Honiton, Devon. 


Reading on 
Horseback 

Sif« John Wesley was no doubt 
an inspiration to many eighteenth 
and nineteenth-century clergymen 
(Letters, August 14). Careful stu- 
dents of that neglected treasury of 
eccentric biography. W.B. Sprague’s 
Annals of the American Pulpit (9 
volumes, 1857-69), will recall a num- 
oer of readers on horseback, the 
JJJjJfjf de y°‘ ed being the Associate 
minister John Anderson (1748-1830), 
whose horse was so accustomed to 
nis master’s habits that as soon as 
the book was opened, the animal 
stopped to graze by the wayside. The 
two of them generally spent an hour 
or so like that, each absorbed in his 
own occupation, until the reader 
paused, the horse moved on,, ihe 
journey continued; then the rider re- 
turned to his book once again, and 
nis horse to the grass. 

IAN JACKSON. 

94709 B ° X 90751 Berke,e y* California 

‘Dying, in Other 
Words’ 

Stoddard Martin’s letter to 
August 7, defending the 
strmg °f factual errors he made in 

EEf* no y eI ’ /" Other 

words^ has just been brought to my 
aiiention. He suggests I should “look 
a gain at what I wrote". I have done 
so. 


The death has been described in 
great detail in Chapter 2ll, which Mr 
Martin clearly has not read. Is there 
some similar explanation for his 
assuming thui Felicity drowned in 
the bath, when she in fact burned to 
death, “a wild girl shining with sweat 
and coruna-ed by clear orange 
name” (page 97)? 

In support of his wild statement 
that Macbeth “once look Moira’s vir- 
ginity" (July 17), Mr Martin de- 
mands to know “whose buttock is” 
the glory of his dried sperm “upon 
(page 61)?" If he reud pages 5.1-63 
he would ktiow that the dried sperm 
was on Pet Lockwood’s buttock. In 
the course of those pages her name 
is repeated 24 times, so it’s a pity he 
missed them all. 

To borrow his formulation, accu- 
rate reading is clearly not among 
Stoddard Martin's “recommcndahlc 
attributes’’. I suggest he should “look 
again at what 1 wrote”, or rather 
read some of the vast number of 
pages he left unread first time 
around. 

MAGGIE GEE. 

5 Mornington Place. London NW1. 

The epigrams of 
Martial 

Sir, - Peter Whigham and I are 
producing for the University of Cali- 
fornia Press a generous anthology of 
English translations and imitations of 


The Afghan |>roi *. f , r f,rn i cd ,u °or - nmt it was 

igiicin would have followed swiftly. Afghun- 

RC VOlution ' s,J,n was nrt tonger merely follow- 

ing the “nuii-cuniiiilisl rond nf dc- 
Sir, - In spile of the somewhat velopincnt’’ in Soviet eyes; it had 
loftily disparaging attitude Inwards' embarked unequivocally nn the oi re- 
tire authors whose works were under J sa )' socialist street, and any attempt 
review, M. E. Yapp’s “North-West “y Amin in reverse its direction was 
of the North-West Frontier” (July 3) * J0 H ,,d to me * ft with the kind of 
contained many trenchant and police action that the Kremlin rc- 
t hough l-provoking observations. One ^rves for such ideological traffic 
of these, however, was so patently violators. Their posthumous indict- 
absurd that I have returned to it , . ,ient of 11 ini indicaics that they had 
over and over again, like a longue to j ust such apprehensions about his 
a missing filling, until frustration has intentions. 

got lire upper hand and 1 must take the Soviet Union wanted 

to the typewriter. Amin to broaden the base of his 

l , , ... . su PP<»rt (as that same paragraph goes 

1 refer to the statement . . the on to state) is certainly true, fadeed, 

root of the disagreement between it appears from the somewhat hyster- 
A™" fn d ,h c Soviet Union was that ical propaganda launched in the 
the latter wanted the PDPA to admit Kabul Tunes in the autumn of 1979 
that the Afghan revolution was a in support of establishing non-parly 
national democratic revolution, not a “Committees for the Defence of the 
socialist revolution. . Revolution” that Amin was trying to 

In April and May J978, the new do J us * ^al. (In this regard it is 
Democratic Republic of Afghanistan au, c worthy that only recently hus 
(probably at Soviet insistence) in- Ba " ra , .Kurmal, after eighteen 
deed was pulling out all the stops to n, °nlhs intensive propaganda propa- 
convince the world that the Saur rHllon ’ m »naged to establish his own 
nothing more than a n ° n 'P ,i rty “vast Fatherland Front”, 
ocratic” one. Your presumably designed to serve the 
ichester even had llie samc function.) 
revive that hoary Such common front activities, 

rarian reformers” to however, are not at all alien to the 
ew Afghan leaders, Soviet brand of communist rule, nor 
tiave put people on arc they intended in any way to 
nothing else. But by “share power”, as Mr Yapp states. In 
/Mowing year Afghan- fac t they are not allowed to come 
ally termed (by Mos- into beine until the party has a firm 
her of the Socialist hand in directing all their activities, 
ns". After that, had Afghanistan went through its 
e else endeavoured to “national democracy”, “non- 
ir action that Afghan- capitalist path” revolution back in 
art of that fraternity, 1973, when Mohammed Daud 


the Spanish poet C. Valerius Mar- 
tialis (ob ad 104), printed or in MSS 
between 1480 and 1980. Any scholar 
or poet who bos versions of any of 
Martial's epigrams lurking in his or 
her bottom drawer is cordially in- 
vited to submit them for considera- 
tion for inclusion in the volume. No 
recompense, we fear, except that of 
appearing in veiy distinguished poe- 
tic company (Ben Jonson et al). The 


Revolution was nothing more than a 
“national democratic" one. Your 
own Simon Winchester even had die 
temerity to revive that hoary 
euphemism “agrarian reformers” to 
describe the new Afghan leaders, 
which should have put people on 
their guard as nothing else. But by 


jate May the following year Afghan- 
istan was officially termed (by Mos- 
cow!) a “member of the Socialist 


family of nations". After that, had 
Amin or anyone else endeavoured to 
show by word or action that Afghan- 
istan was not part of that fraternity. 


deposed the monarchy. The 1978 
revolution, once its success was 
assured, was identified by Soviet 
media as a socialist one. The 1979 
invasion was the military follow-up 
designed io nail Ihe 'socialist plaque 
firmly in place. 

Regarding other aspects of Mr 
Yapp's article, especially the asser- 
tion that “there is good evidence that 
Soviet ngenis were involved in the 
[]978j coup", limitations of lime and 
space prevent a detailed response 
here. I refer Mr Yapp and any other 
reader interested in this proKlvm to 
my Afghanistan - Thc Soviet Inva- 
sion m Perspective (Stanford: The 
Hoover Institution Press. 1981), pp 
68-71. The evidence of such involve- 
ment is, admittedly, circumstantial. 
(In the absence of a key Soviet or 
Afghan defector it could he scarcely 
otherwise: in thc field of covert poli- 
tical action one does noi advertise 
one’s destabilizations - in fad one 
goes to considerable pains to conceal 
them, even after thc fact.) For what 
it is worth, 1 am personally con- 
vinced (hat the Soviets were fully 
aware of plans for the coup, ex- 
pected it to occur about (hree or 
four months later than it did, had 
counted on the Parcham faction to 
win power, but rallied to give active, 
on-the-spot aid to the Rhalqis when 
the latter made their all-or-nothing 
move. 

ANTHONY ARNOLD. 

19 Hayes Street, Novato, 
California 94947. 

In Michael Mason's review of Picasso's 
Picassos last week the word “effort- 
less” in paragraph 9 should have been 
“effortful". 


The experience of evil 


Latin texts will be printed, but the 
editors will provide that. Please send 
non-returnable copies rather than 
originals. The deadline is the Satur- 
nalia of J981, say December 21. Ail 
submissions will be acknowledged 
shortly after that date. 

JOHN P. SULLIVAN. 

Classics Department, University of 
California, Santa Barbara, California 
93106. 


A story by 
Isak Dinesen 

Sir, - May I seek your readers' 
assistance in a bibliographical query 
relating to Isak Dinesen s writings? 

In a volume of short stories by this 
author, Anecdotes of Destiny, first 
published by Michael Joseph in 1958, 
appears one entitled “Immortal 
Story”. This appears in slightly shor- 
tened form in Argosy magazine for 
November 1955, being therefore a 
first printing of this story. On the 
“Contents" page of the magazine it 


•Jy-PRrt surprising belief 

thatOothilde, at ninety, is “studying 
5? be an *St” (TLS, July 17), he 
J* - !? 14 . 6 m y novel, where 

kina r de 5 !t doesn 'i matter what 
Rind of underwear an artist wears. I 
“?t thrnk an art school' would 
®ccept her as a student on those 
pounds I repeat what I said in my 
etter of July 24; that Clothilde fi 
transparently deluded that she is an 
Et-"* transparently enough for 
reading^ 1 "’ “ 6eems * even at second 

«rik 5 , upp0rt of Ms assertion that 
John leaves Felicity for Moira", he 
P a 8e 92, asking spiritedly 
i hasn’t left Felicity for 
Moira ... • then why on earth does. 
Fehdtysay he- has# Felicjty Jn-fact, 
Says Johrl has I!* her for 
£££?• even on page 92. Mr' 
sompVhi has jfeitod to understand 
R5il n 5 tothef central, that Felic-' 
i c b , er husband' because he' 

, K dead, a much ihore ffftal desertibn. 1 


is stated to tie an excerpt from Three 
Weeks, and printed with the permis- 
sion of Gerald Duckworth add Com- 
pany. This book apparently 'never 1 ' 
appeared, ps it is not mentioned in 
any of the published bibliographies 
of this 1 writer’s work. 

I would like- to know: whether it 
was abbreviated in the magazine 
printing, or was a first draft of the 
story; what happened to Three 
Weeks : ^ would the book, if published, 
have had the same content as Anec- 
dotes of Dcstlnv: why the author 
changed publishers: or was the' 

change an arrangement between the 
publishers. 

ANDREW DUCKWORTH. ; 

“GreenWays”, 177 Pack ■ Lane, 
Kemjwhott^ Basingstoke, Hampshire' 

The University Grants Committee has 
given approval for an extension to the 
Main Library of St David's University 
College, Lampeter. The extension will' 
approximately double the size, of the 
existing Library building: Work Is 
expected to commence In Autumn 
1981, and it is anticipated that the new. 
building will be in bse for the beginning, 
bf the academic session 1983/84. \ 


By Kyril FitzLyon 

EUGENIA GINZBURG! 

Within the Whirlwind 
Translated by Ian Boland 
423pp. Collins and Harvill. '£9.95. 
0 00 262366 8 


If it is true that imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery, it follows 
that nowhere is Kafka appreciated 
quite as wholeheartedly as In the 
Soviet bloc. The Czech writer-in- 
exile, Milan Kundera, has recently 
pointed out that the very essence of 
The Castle and The Trial - punish- 
ment in search of a crime - is being 
realized in present-day Czecho- 
slovakia, Kafka's own country. 
There it is now quite usual (as it was 
not in Kafka's time) for men to be 
sentenced first and for a suitable 
crime to be foisted on them after- 
wards. Examples abound and he 
quotes some of them. 

However, Eugenia Ginzburg’s re- 
miniscences (of which Within the 
Whirlwind . is the - second . volume) - 
. pjpve • Cdrmorftigly’ - that the , Soviet , 
Union anticipated its satellites In this 
respect by many years. Volume One 
Unto the Whirlwind ), published in 
this country in 1967, has acquired 
the status of a classic. In it, Eugenia 
Ginzburg, historian, journalist, 
teacher, wife of an important Com- 
munist Party official, tells of her 
arrest in 1937 for. failing to denounce 
.a former qolleague suspected. - 
though she did ; not know 1 It - of 
Trotskyist, sympathies. . The crime 
found fitting for her initial sentence 
of ten years’ solitary confinement, 
later changed to forced labour in the 
concentration : camps of the Soviet 
Arctic, was “terrorism”. She was 
freed eighteen years later, after Sta- 
lin's death. • 

. ; The 'first 1 two-and-a-half years, 
Which, forin the subject of the first 
volume, \vere certainly the hardest. 
However, she.suftlved - as many did 
not - the nightmare train journey! to 
Vladivostok, lasting Several, weeks, 
.«'* a jam-packed . cattle-truck. 

, (Another woman who shared that 
journey has related how the trucks 


were even labelled “Cattle” in order 
to conceal their true function.) The 
conditions were horrific, with no 
sanitary arrangements of any kind, 
and many dead or dying of thirst 
Since only a minute water ration' was 
provided. In the midst of this hell 
Eugenia Ginzburg and some others 
kept up the spirits of their compan- 
ions by reciting poetry - a form of 
intoxicant many Russians find con- 
soling in conditions of extreme 
stress. She almost died in (he slave 
ship which took them on to Kolyma, 
a journey in which the living and the 

a shared bed-platforms with the 
In her new concentration camp 
she had to work from five in the 
morning until late at night, some- 
times in temperatures of -4<PC, first 
at so-callea “land reclamation*’ 
(hacking with pick and shovel at the 
permanently frozen soil) and then at 
tree-felling. Food rations were' at 
starvation level, -often reduced still 
further as a punishment if targets 
were not achieved. Somehow she 
survived where millions died, and 
was transferred in the nick of time to 
light work in better conditions, as a 
nurse in a home for children Of pris- 
. onersr It is at this, point that the 
second volume of her reraiijiscepess , , 
begins. It. was released for publica- 
tion in the West after her death in 
Moscow in' 1977 (in the Soviet Union 
it circulates only unofficially, in 
sarhizdat form). 

It cannot be said that the reminisc- 
ences tell us anything that was not 
known before. But since Eugenia 


Ginzburg had considerable literary 
felent (brought out here by an excel- 
lent translation), they tell it better 
thaii do ‘ most other accounts, 1 Tt is 
always surprising that anyone. should 
be able to survive conditions such as 
are described here, True, the author 
was privileged in that for most of the 
time;' apart from the early months in 
1 Kolyma, she worked indoors, in .a 
school, a hospital, a canteen,' and 
elsewhere. Later, while still a prison- 
er, she met a doctor, also a -prisoner,' 
and married him. But she was at the 
mercy of every petty official or super- 
. visor, or* guard, who Could, and did 
(hake her j life a misery; .she was- 
Witness to .the horrors or camp life,' 
with men reduced by starvation to 
• acts of cannibalism; and she 1 was sur- 
: rounded . by the wholesale cruelty 
and injustice of communist rule 'in 


their extreme form. Her life was 
broken, her first husband dis- 
appeared into the whirlpool of Sta- 
linist repression, and she was sepa- 
rated from her two sons. One of 
them was to die of starvation in the 
siege of Leningrad, but thc other - a 
baoy when taken away from her - 
wns allowed eventually to join her. 
By then he was an adolescent, she 
had been let out of concentration 
camp, and wns living in the Far 
North as n deportee. Their reunion 
is a most moving episode, made all 
Ihe more so by the restraint with 
which it is described. Later, he be- 
came a successful author - Vassily 
Aksyonov - and is now living in the 
United States. 

When, after her rehabilitation and 
return to Moscow, Eugenia Ginz- 
burg, wrote her reminiscences and 
circulated them in samizdat form, 
slie received innumerable letters of 
praise. Solzhenitsyn (then still living 
In. the Soviet Union), Yevtushenko, 
Ehrenburg and Paustovsky were 
among her correspondents. Her sur- 
prise was all the greater, therefore, 
when Tvardovsky, an immensely 
popular poet , and chief, editor . of 
Novy An>,. the most liberal of Soviet 
periodicals, refused (6 share jbelr 
enthusiasm. “She only noticed that 
there was something wrong", she re- 
ports him as saying, “when they 
started jailing Communists. She 
thought it quite natural when they 
were exterminating the Russian 
peasantry. ’* It was, she thought, an 
unfair , remark. And so it was. But 
only in the sense that even the com- 
munists’ fate had not moved her. ex- 
cessively until her own turn came. 
Until' then, she admits In her first 
volubie, her dislike of Stalin (for she » 
did dislike him, she says) wap ‘in- 
stinctive", there was “no deep cause” 
for it in her estimation. But then, 
she writes in Within the Whirlwind, 
“in ’37 evil had assumed a 
monument al-fragic appearance” ; jn 
Russia. It- was the year of her arrest. 
Yet long before then, victims Of 
Soviet state terror and inmates of 
pnsoqg and concentration camps 
were • numbered in millions.' But • 
neither thp tragedy nor the scale of it 
sehmeq to have made much impress- . 
ion on her. She did notice tluf evil, ■ 
but too late. Perhaps Tvardovsky , 
whs right after all: she must have 
thought, it “quite natural^. 
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Honouring the historian 


By Alan Bell 


THOMAS I'JNNEY (Editor): 

llio Letters of Thomas Dub in Eton 
Macaulay 

Volume V: 1849-1855. Volume VI; 
1856-1859 

484pp each volume. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. £40 each volume. 

0 521 22749 6 
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Quarterly whs denounced its "a mere 
succession of untruths. blunders and 
mare's nes Is", and a word to the 
editor of the Edinburgh wiih ii few 
useful factual corrections whs enough 
to sec the old opponent off the field. 
More troublesome, perhaps, were 
the detailed debates with private crit- 


ics: a long correspondence with the 
aged Bishop Phillpolts of Exeter, 
and with Samuel Wilberfbrce, was 


These last two volumes of 
Macaulay’s collected letters see him 
at the height of his literary fame, the 
first part of the History launched 


— i i>nukit\rjvw v naa 

necessary to sort out views on Cranth- 
mer and episcopacy, and there were 
a host of correspondents with inge- 
nious solutions of the identity of 
"P.M.A.C.F." (“Pdrc Mansuete, a 
Cordehcr fnar”) present at the death- 
bed of Charles If. 


sources, and all Cicero's philosophical 
writings. Volume V of the History 
could now be taken at a more 
leisurely pace, whatever the public 
might demand; and the leisure had 
been well earned. 

Public business continued, too, as 
far ns declining health allowed (his 
condition necessitated a move from 
Albany to Campden Hill, where he 
might “respire freely”). Edinburgh 
made up for its previous rejection of 
its eminent former member by beg- 
ging him to resume the seat, even on 


■ IKUIIVIICU 

with unprecedented success and the 
second being prepared to even grea- 
ter public anticipation and eventual 
critical and commercial reclame. In 
W 1 ** of 'this literary glory, increasing 
m-health. belied by his robust 
appearance, prevented Macaulay 
from enjoying his public reputation 
to the full. He could privately relish 
his peerage (the first to have been 
conferred for literature, and literary 
earnings made the £800 of fees and 
expenses easy to bear), but he was 
able to take scarcely any part in 
Lords' business: the honour was 
deeply satisfying, unexpected but none 
the less appropriate, and eagerly 
accepted. 7 

Thomas Pinney's edition can be 
read almost as a chapter of pub- 
lishing history as the production fig- , 
4^ ®'? d publishers' statements for . 
!«e Jwftvy are chalked up - a 

ie'nSn ( June * 855 ) ra ' sed to 

25,000 by October, and five-figure 
cheques from Longman on account 
for the second part of the History 
Its success was universal, most unex- 
pectedly in the United States, where 
to Macaulay's genuine surprise (“I 
am as much puzzled ns pleased. For « 


: Such diversions were annoyingly 

I time-consuming when an enormous 
1 amount of research was needed for 
the succeeding volumes, in public 
records and private archives alike. 
"Lord Spencer has invited me to 
rummage his family papers”, 
Macaulay wrote to his sister Fanny 
in 1849. “a great proof of liberality 
when it is considered that he is the 
lineal descendant of Sutherland and 
Marlborough. In general it is ludic- 
rous to see how sore people arc at 
seeing the truth told about their 
ancestors." The research work, in- 
volving visits to sites as well as 
documentary study, was prolonged, 
and in 1851 Macaulay told Sir 
Charles Wood that “I do not think 
that 1 can justly be accused of tardi- 
ness, at least by comparison with 
olher historians"; Robertson, he re- 
mmd 5 d Wood, had spent ten years 

nil f hnrletf IT mm-blnn L._j 


on Charles V, working from printed 
sources alone. Macaulay became 
totally absorbed in his work, dating a 

milfl nP « rr'hiua I k. *1 r _ 
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Tif ,s ,q u rte insular in spirit. 

. HPtoing cosmopolitan about 

i - Adi;- • j 151 . $*9 .Y olu «b«s on joyed 
great - .and immediate -'' -reputation, 
there was opposition, to be sure: 
Crokers predictable attack in the 


routine archival enquiry to the Lon- 
don Guildhall "1689* instead of 
1855, and leaving it unsigned. It was 
an absorption that was to pay ample 
dividends. 

These researches were pursued 
alongside strenuous re-rcadings of 
tire classics. “A great quantity of 
?* ec J a bly bad Latin" was put away, 
m . 1832, .-..and in, 1B$5 V moat 
pjeasam month of -mere' ' literary 
idling and luxury" included the 
whole of Pholius and many Photian 


Heavy going at the House 


1 ii j ■■ wren uii 

, he understanding that he would take 
. little part in parliamentary life. The 
offer of reparation for this “flagrant 
instance of the caprice and perverse- 
y - aess . of even the most intelligent 
5 bodies of electors" proved impossible 
r to resist, although Macaulay (dosed 
, with “calomel enough to set three 
bilious mammoths to rights”) could 
not even attend the Declaration of 
the Poll. “To be elected, as 1 was 
elected, is certainly a great honour”, 
he wrote to Broughton; “To sit is as 
certainly a great bore." Three and a 
naif years were to see him applying 
for the Chiltern Hundreds, local 
honour satisfied, and the member’s 
public ambition long since diverted 
into prosperously fulfilled literary 
channels. 7 

Opulence enabled him to bear his 
fame easily, even when it led to his 
eccentricities being the subject of 
published comment, or to his being 
pursued by the dunning of a mad 
unde, or finding himself at the mer- 
cy of bores at Clifton. "Nothing is so 
intolerable as a watering-place idler 
who, because he is weary of his own 
company, pesters others with it", he 
wrote of one conversationalist insis- 
tent and dull enough almost to have 
been the author of The Prelude. 
(Macaulay felt it was but The Excur- 
ston . again, "weaker and* more ted- 
JSJHLj . Novel was much more 
enthusiastically received.) 

'As triumph succeeds triumph in 
Macaulay’s life, it is balanced by 
forther failures in hjs friend Ellis's. 
But however unsuccessful Ellis may 
seem, he can still conjure from 
Macaulay s solicitous but never pat- 


ronizing pen the best letters he wrote 
outside his family circle. Joint holi- 
days are planned, with Ellis tactfully 
allowed to make a contribution for 
“tubs and towels”; public 'appoint- 
ments are frankly sought for this 
friend of such high but unfulfilled 
early promise, very much down on 
his luck “in this capricious lottery of 
life”. Ellis is cheered on in his anx- 
ieties, urged not to “make the evil 
ten times as great as it is by moping 
and pining and eating his heart, 
invited in sprightly Latin prose to 
taste the first cucumbers and speck- 
led eggs of the Spring, and favoured 
with some of Macaulay’s freshest 


. v - -r — maiic ail 

authorized and corrected edition 
urgently needed) produced some dia- 
tribes in imitation of Pope against 


. The fai mly circle remained all- 
important. It is sometimes 
threatened with diminution, as when 
Margaret Trevelyan, the beloved 
niece Baba, marries Sir Henry Hol- 
land s son (it turned out to be a 
welcome addition), but sometimes 
finds renewal in the congenial com- 
pany of the rising generation. 
.George Ottos career had been 
watched with interest, even while he 
was at Harrow and especially as he 
rose to fame at Trinity. The young 
Trevelyan soon came to be favoured 
with some of the intellectual and 
scholarly letters hitherto reserved 
mainly for Ellis. Macaulay could 
take a pnde in his nephew’s achieve- 
ments, but even they could not mat? 


. --- — - I. a awuiwve" 

ments, but even they could not make 
U P«L 0r i 115 inevitable disappointment 
at the boy s father's return to India 
as Governor of Madras, with the 
knowledge that the beloved Hannah 
would soon follow her husband out 
East "I heartily wished when 
Stephensons hearse passed through 
[Hyde] Park on Friday that I could 
change places with him”, he wrote to 
Ellis late in October 1859. Before 
the yead-was out Macaulay was dead, 
leaving the fifth volume of the Hist- 
ory to be published posthumously, 
and his biography eventually to be 
written by the nephew whose proin- 


By Stephen Kos s 

NANCY E. JOHNSON (Editor): 

The Diary of Galhorne Hardy, fatcr 
Lord Cranbrook, 1866-1892 
Political selections 

*I9 P 82?622 F 5 UniverS<ly Press ’ £4S - 

One of the vertebrae of nineteenth- 
century Toryism, who ultimate Iv 
qualified os a sort of slipped disc, 
uatnome Hardy commanded respect 
without generating excitement. The 
same may be said of his voluminous 
diaries, from which Nancy E. John- 
son has culled -political selections”. 

I he originals, running to twemv-one 
quarto volumes, may be consulted at 

oralE sw iSu and East s°«fcfe fecori 

About two-thirds . of the 
\ . (panusa-ipt text has- been • omitted”-' 

. , ; from thjs. publiBhed version r by the f 
temovaLbf references to -thW weath- : 

• *4 whlth the diaHsi habitually ■ 

- Dref&Cftd opftrlu -'ml'JjYt :•.* 


visits , to family arid -friends", 
travfel itinorajies, , n< f fo e j ikc# What 
remain* fa nmi* : > . 


-- ----- — Tf-'-r-i iim;, yyiibi 

remain^ is nqije the -lehk staggering in 
quantity; though - like foe San hlm- 
seir - rather Jiumdrum in quality, . 

M GH'\ as he is economically 
ly tagged by the editor, tried unsuc- 


JfTO* ? l% 7 1° his father 

4 s Liberal; MP for Bradford. Nine 
years later, abandonihg hi* legal 
career, ’ he had : better: luck at 
Leominster as 1 a Conservative. He 
held that scat unopposed 'until ,1865. 
. when he defeated Gladstone Fn a 
dramatic contest at Oxford. By his 
own reckoning; however, he did not 


R °? er i Ens °r identified 
Galhorne Hardy as "one of the best 
debalers and most esteemed ■ figures 
m in parliament". John Moriey, writing 
as Gladstone’s biographer, paid him 
tribute as ’ a man of sterling charac- 
ter, a bold and capable debater a 
good man of business, one of the 
best of Lord Derby’s lieutenanls”. 
^recently. Peter Marsh has des- 
cribed him as a worthy exponent of 

: 

these dianes Jail to do justice to such 
attributes and tend to obscure them. 
Galhorne Hardy, especially after Iris 
elevation to the peerage ■ as Lord 
Cranbrook in 1878, emerges as an 
f™£“ rd “ nd insecure figure; lacking 
both the eloquence noted by his con- 
temporaries, and the driving ambition 
discerned by the editor. 

A self-styled connoisseur of par- 
liamentary oratory, Galhorne Hardy 
scorned those like Gladstone and 
-Haredurt who addressed foe House ■ 
st W> those lik* ; 
and. Difoe . indulged -in i. 

were occasionally , 

uSiJ l'l $ fine s P u . n " to be intef- 
ligiWe to his own side. About his 
personal performance, at Westmins- 1 
ter, he was disarmingly modest. On 
August 3, 1866, for example, he ■ 
fried once and evidently not too . 
strenuously “to catch the Speakers • 
.eye but failing went to my office & 
did not return”. On May 10, 1877 
having taken “some pains |o prepare 
to, speak he -was almost relieved to '■ 

nP. nAriidW (Vta * i. a.m. - 


I french with foreign dignitaries, he 
smiled at his unflattering portrait 
in the Spectator (April 3, 1869): “I 
am sure I feel' my incompetency in 
many respects & it does no harm to 
nave ones attention called to what 
others see more clearly. I must try & 
mendl Likewise, there was “nothing 
to irritate” in a Daily News article 
P ec8m £ cr p. 1872) that put him 
somewhat low m the intellectual 
scare , at the same time tipping him 
for ‘a position in the party to which 
I have little claim". 

The Dally News believed that 
Galhorne Hardy would succeed Dis- 
raeli as the Conservative leader in 
the Lower House. Others nursed the 
same expectation, but Disraeli de- 

!5 l u e /u d 01111 Sir Stafford 
Northcote had better claims owing 

among other things, to "more con- 
stant communication with the House 
and its members on a - variety of 
subjects". The Queen never tired of 
deeftarmfi that, in thk inct tv* 


own reckoning; However, he did not 
embnrk upon his "official life” until 
1858, when he was appointed to an 
undcr-seaetaryship in the second 
Derby government. Then, in 1866, 
he entered the Cabinet and began 
his "journalising” in earnest. 


be denied the opportunity: : ^There 
are so manv desirous to take baft in 
the debate, that one miist make- room 
or it will never end". - 


. f . r tucu oi 

’f 1 instance, Dis- 
[P 8 /? a mlstake. Gathome . 
- Hardy accepted the decfeion l, Vithout 
reluctance, more on account of 
others than myself’,, but resolved to 
go .on gs before in all respects". . A 
, nan, who preferred to dine at 
™ i»-£ e rs ot 3 no dini ier" on March 
16, .1876 as it was impossible to 
leave the bench except for a few 
•minutes to swallow a basin of soup" 
he , saw no reason to suffer anv 
longer the nocturnal drudgery of the 

tammons. As Secretary of State for 
tL ■ S ratefull y transferred to foe 
”Kh>. where, he was amused to 

nhoon/B >ln * fk r • . ■ » . 


bell-Bannerman s steadiness. Initially 
distrustful of Lord Randolph Chur- 
chill, whose “smoking .... seems to 
me excessive & must be injurious" 

Vf c0l ? ciuded on December 

■to, 1886 that the firebrand “shows 
Plenty of ability”; days later, to 

S um? 5 a Ir ys “amazement”, 
Churchill perfidiously justified those 
first impressions. 

There was one public figure about 
w ™m Gathome Hardy never wa- 
vered. Gladstone was ^courteous & 
gentlemanlike" towards him in the 
House, and a stimulating dining 
Mmpamon as a fellow member of 

nS° nS ' T? ut J echoin 8 Kinglake, 
Gathome Hardy considered hun “a 
truly good man in the worse sense of 
the words", a “good wise man who 
does bad actions & foresees no- 
thing , the destroyer of his coun- 
try , a “shameless old falsifier of 
facts , a “great imposter", and an 

i m D an v • Mfted on high by 
.rebels A traltm.” c.. • ® . / 


c ise he had long discerned. 

V Tl i! p flir of volumes brin« Pr 
; sor Pinney's pnl moI y S’ 'W* 
conclusion, with a ft.ii rl° * 
s MacauJayls writings and i spfendfi 

i f l h 7 7" pf * ee - mdex t0 round it o/Z t 

the previous volumes, the 
f work is excellently dinerS 
and datings are confidently 
j c,ent| y managed, and elegan/fv 
r rented. The annotation if Sowh 
’ f. nd resourceful, resisting any^ S? 
; tion to discursiveness, its quality H’ 
. mg particularly in obscufe examnlM 
I su di»sthe use of census records fof he 

J minor Trey elyan connection 
died young, or in a helpfu| n< S 

■ that c . an provide a set of answere to the 
examination paper on Sir Charla 
Gnmdison which his niece Baba was to 

■ Z i er , n , e T ly 7 ar , ried husban d before 
he could be declared "worthy of a 
degree in Richardsonian learning". 

Macaulay’s manuscript Journal has 
been placed under contribution, con- 
firming dates, amplifying alludons 
and sometimes sharpening the bland 
courtesies of correspondence (Ed- 
ward Everett’s Orations - and 
?P"ches, elegantly enough acknow- 
ledged to their author, are assessed 
as “a uttle more gaudy and interjet 
Jig”® 1 to my taste - Ah and 

Gft j. The little we are shown of the 
Journal here makes us look forward 
me more eagerly to the edition that 
Dr R. Robson has in preparation. Mr 
Pinneys The Letters of Thomas 
Babington Macaulay has added to 
Macaulay's reputation as a letter- 
Z'te'fr beyond what the extensive 
but oddly mangled extracts of Trevel- 
yan s biography could have led us to 
expect, and the Journal is needed to 
complete the corpus of his writings. 
The Cambridge University Press will 
again earn our gratitude if they are 
able to publish it with the taste and 
skill which they (and Western Print- 
ing Services Ltd as printers) have 
devoted to the production of the 
Letters-, but with these, two volumes 
priced at £40 each (concluding a 
series that began in 1974 at £10.50 a 
volume) one scarcely dare think 
what comparable volumes of the 
Journal may cost when they even- 
tually appear. 


ports: "Tliiors is dead, an event in 
France". 

The diaries hnve been assiduously 
annotated - although the reader is 
assumed to have ready access to a 
copy of A.E. Gathorne-Hardy's 
“memoir", published in 1910. ror 
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works; these include not only Lorn 
Blake’s biography' of Disraeli, but 
also the appropriate volume of Buck- 
le, not only The Times, but also 
the Kentish Gazette. A meticulous in- 
dex helps to identify various names 
fleetingly mentioned in the text and 
to distinguish, say, John Moriey 
from the 3rd Earl or Moriey. A few 


who admired Gathome Hardy and 
showered gifts upon him: books ab- 
°ut Prince Albert which were trea- 

^ d J r & t a p n r d oc i cngravil ’ 8 of 

.abounds in such cata- 


' was flattered to be classified 
among the first men off he country"' 
by the King of the: Belgians, though 
ho knew it to be coutse; mere 
.compliment’*., Being rfcipbiiy con- 
scious of many defects”, Including an 
embarrassing inability fo convene in 


... — •• "--—-i mu uniusaq. if- 

° bsa W’ , a lo Pg sitting" was one 
that, lasted - 'until? 

w,S P a ^ r ?u n0 8TM d ^ agMnst North- 

Sf rn ^ii h k re ^ er L ac l U8 i otned hi m- 
, ■2li°i® a ( Usbur y fl he M previously 
com6 t0 with: "so Unscrupulous 
. a niun ns niira»K'* in * V . 


■ y£f w use ' ul dating meeting 
mini 1 ? ^^ net M d in Identifying tire 
SS '^ . atten dance, i^sefdom 
reveals attitude^, those of the diarist 

', Cab inet had nothing 

veiy speciai ; recorded Gathome 
Hardy, on Afaiph . 11 , 1877. 

. *2® 5 ad a iC^bjnet ! fully, attended . 
l fore^6n I n n? P °il nh y estcr day; , , he 

Sri? t & ftEhJ-JW. “buf 




j ■ j . v, j tuive oeen ex-: 

wd, alpng wfo tpe weather re- 
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his couni c ^ ted 88 li Fowicr H ).' And, arguably, 
ilsifier of undisclosed name of the victor in 
and an the 1890 by-election at araarvon 
’ hi D h hu Boroughs is more significant than the 
Irious a* fact that the Conservatives had pre- 
e* Oueen" viously captured the seat by a small 
aidy anti J n , a J 0 fe ; ae happened to be David 
looks ab- L, °yd George. 

-ere trea- . A political diary is the post 
portraits- dangerous art form an author ran 
is grand- adopt", according to Barbara Castle, 
tvina . of Neither as a politician- ndr as a diar- . 

isf did Gathorne Hardy take risks. 
“Why wash our dirty linen in 
ich cata- lie?" he aSked his journal in 1885.- • 
iminating “One cannot reveal history yet , he 
routines, replied in 1887 to a solicitation &aiT] 
meetings : the editor of the National Review. A 
fying the firm believer in “secresy", ps he per- 
seldom sistently misspelt It, Gathorne Haruy 
ifi diarist - betrays no Gladstonfad intensify or., 
nothing emotion or depth of cdlnmranertl. 
Jathome He is equaUy far removed from any _ 

* trace of Disraeliaii wit unles^, 0116 . . . 

counts his jest that the proposed tax- - . 
attended . on matches In 1871 was A fmdmen- 
day .he, tary flush fthatl has gofie' qht hW J * . 

J9, ;but Lucifer”. On balance, Jt, is f h e ^ 
record"; .tedium of the parliameatary expert-; . 

arted Is; ence - the heaviness - of/pWCMiire ^ - 
Jeea ex- and the intractability, of p^bjema ^; - 
foer re-;.: that: he: communicates mpst,.vivl£|iyf 

I- 1 ,L.- ■ ! . • 1; : | r 
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Power to the self 


STEPHEN GREENBLATT: 

Renaissance Self- Fashioning 
From More to Shakespeare 

321pp. University of Chicago Press. £12. 
0 226 30653 4 

No doubt all the classic problems of 
literary interpretation beset us as 
often as we attempt interpretation. 
(How understand parts before 
wholes? Wholes before parts? 
Genres before exemplars? Exemplars 
before genres?) But no one would 
deny that differences between inter- 

E relation of old works have a way of 
eing specially hard to resolve. This 
is m part because few uniformities 
between past and present can secure- 
ly be taken for granted. 

Some have despaired of the enter- 
prise and come to regard past litera- 
ture as blocked off by a great her- 
meneutic divide. Fortunately, howev- 
er, literature has many format struc- 
tures and conventions - especially 
generic conventions - which together 
make up a remarkable aggregate of 
systems of redundancy, or mutually 
confirming codes. It has, that is, an 
integrity that rises further above 
lime’s ravages than one might ex- 
pect. Moreover (and this is a point 
missed by the early - hermeneutic 
theorists), literature's various redun- 
dancy systems differ both in scale 
and in phase of historical change. 
Consequently, if the conventions of 
an old work are attended to with 
scholarly care, it may have much to 
say to us that we could not have 
invented for ourselves. 

. AH the same, the difficulties of 
interpretation remain formidable. Can 
we even be sure that writers of the 
past were as like ourselves as mod- 
ern writers are? Not at all: they may 
have been still stranger - and in 
different ways. So, in interpreting, 
we fall Into the ways of bad biog- 
rophers, uneasily aware that they 
shouJd avoid “he thought" and "he 
felt (since their subject’s interior 
• experience is inaccessible), and who 
write instead “perhaps he thought". 

.. f In pur ignorance of the interior 
life of old authors, we invent any- 
thing we like. Or else we pretend to 
invent nothing; in that case taking 
over the inventions of previous scbol- 
, Wit b bving writers there are 
occasional restraints on interpreta- 
tion. But the ancient dead just go on • 1 
lying there as if we had told the : 
trm.Mortui non mordent. We are . 
safe -from them: they never pick us 
up m the correspondence columns of 
journals yet extant. They are what 
we want them to be. 

Yet almost -the one thing., we can 
routit on about our ancestors is that 
tneir feelings and interests were 
different. If we went back far 
enough, we should certainly find 
some _ Pithecanthropus llllteratus not 
even interested in breaking into the 
circles. But' then, come' 
to trunk of it, some people today are 
not Interested In that, either. And 
mis is the other thing we know about 
past people: that they all shared our . 

human naTui d0Sctdoe unchanging 

. Detween these poles literary criti- 
cism veers, according to the change of 
me decade, or. foe moment. Current- 
ly a , seem to work on the 
assumption that men have' always 
o«n pretty much tire same; so that 
no • endeavours of scholarship - no 
constructs of former sensibility - can 
possibly take us further’ than simply 
^ the work had been 
Witten today. As Stephen Green- 
Puts it, “we need . . . bring 
nothmg to the text but ourselves. 
'Jitters believe that sixteenth-century - 
people (say) were so different that 
we nave fo devise constructs of 
,11?* r at almost any construct 
£ Ijkety to be nearer the truth than 
as . su mphon of similarity. But 
cally > those who exaggerate ' . 
me differences may think it. useless. ' . 
“ psychoanalyse earner motivations, ‘ ' ; 
o?.7 Pu^qdently rely perforce on ah . 
outmoded psychology In - which the ' ■ 

nnni- 611 ? 6 ® w « re ^veiled. B6th 1 
on5 r u a . es e fobody truths: mixture . 
Bna balance; ere Indispensable.^ * : a 


Both emphases appear in the 
American vogue for studies of self- 
shaping. Stemming from Neo- 
Platomc studies such as Wittkowcr's 
“Transformations of Minerva" and 
• Thomas Greene’s “The Flexibility oi 
_ the Self in Renaissance Literature", 

■ this has grown in very different 
‘ ° irc ft ,ons - represented for example 
i by Arnold Weinstein's Fictions of the 
Self 1550-1800 and William kerri- 
i • ^ an ' s " The Articulation of the Ego 
m the English Renaissance” (which 
i argues in psychoanalytic terms for a 
I distinctive Elizabethan ontogeny). 

r _ For ^ the most part, Professor 
Greenblatt belongs with those who 
make Renaissance man in our own 
image. In fact, he thinks that Re- 
naissance man is almost more like 
ourselves than modem man: “We 
sense . . . that we are situated at the 
close of the cultural movement initi- 
ated in the Renaissance and that the 
places in which our social and 
psychological world seems to be 
cracking apart are those structural 
joints visible when it was first con- 
structed." He practises, however, a 
“cultural or anthropological critic- 
ism" (paying homage to Clifford 
Geertz); so that for him it is perhaps 
not exactly human nature tnat we 
share with Renaissance man (Profes- 
sor Geertz has said “There is no 
■such thing as a human nature inde- 
pendent of culture.”) What may be 
shared, it seems, is rather “ideology". 
Greenblatt means to break foe 
barrier between sociology and litera- 
ture, and claim self-fashioning as a 
subject for literary criticism. 

Culture does not exist indepen- 
dently of its concepts, either. Think 
of the Renaissance that once existed 
for Burckhardt or Symonds: ah. age 
when man's spiritual individuality 
was realized; when antiquity was re- 
born; and when foe beauty of nature 
was. discovered. In twentieth-century 
concepts, for more stress is placed on 
economic and socio-political factors. 
Digesting these various Renaiss- 
ances, Greenblatt seems to try for a 
moderate if not conservative temper- 
ance. He goes back, for example, to 
Burckhardt’s idea of the state as' a 
work of artifice {Kunstwerk), and of 
the individual as a comparable work. 1 

But these ideas are given a new 
twist by concentrating on motives of 
power. Even by contemporary stan- 
dards this is carried quite far. Hie 
characteristically Renaissance activ- , 
Ity, "self-fashioning”, is for Green- : 


By Alastair Fowler 

blatt primarily a matter or power. It 
was characteristic also to conceal 
that. But the concealments can be 
systematically stripped away, until 
each literary passage reveals an 
ideology of power; until every indi- 
vidual motive is seen to be based on 
its lack or its pursuit or its exertion. 

No more of ■ Burckhardt’s talk of 
merging upper and middle classes: in 
the revised Renaissance there is only 
exploitation. Grecnblatt’s chosen 
theme (or fiction) is not in itself 
implausible. The subject will bear 
such an emphasis. Indeed, culture is 
to this extent like nature, that it will 
yield an answer to any question put 
to it. When Greenblatt chooses to 
ask about exploitation of the Third 
world, Tudor culture must learn the 
new term and come as clean as it 
can. 

These case studies of sclf- 
fashioning are concerned not merely 
with the growth of individualism, but 
with typical strategies adopted to de- 
fend or expand lire self in political 
and social relations. The early chap- 
tens have to do with crises of author- 
ity and with the “dcsflcramemaliza- 
tion of church and state: a scene in \ 
which "the role of the mind ... in i 
the creation of oppressive institu- i 


tl °a s began to be grasped. More 
and Tyndale are portrayed as search- 
ing for new bases of control, but 
dying in the attempt. A case is made 
for Utopia as self-criticism; as an 
expression of More's longing to can- 
cel his own identity. These chapters 
make some interesting observations 
that merit fuller study: about the 
comparative externality of early Pro- 
testant attitudes, for example. 

One hesitates, however, at the 
sociological recapitulation of these 
emotions "deeply embedded in the 


nation's social and psychological 
character”. It is doubtless true of 
More, Tyndale and Wyatt that 
“taken together, they may be said to 
enact the momentous ideological 
shift in early modern England from 
the consensus fldellum embodied in 
the universal Catholic church to the 
absolutist claims of the Book and the 


even changes in consciousness Were' 
in (rain, fostered over longer periods 
than the political clock measures. 
Green blatt s method Is hardly calcu- 
lated to explore these. Sensitive as 
he Is to variations In authenticity or 


: identity, he frankly uses his exem- 
plary people to illustrate “patterns" 
already known, more or less, to so- 
cial historians. Tynd ale’s successive 
voluntary exiles “signal a pattern of 
rejections in Tynd ale’s life . . . Man 
must live outside the institution". 

Professor Greenblatt avoids the 
ext renter forms of psycho-history: he 
several times draws back from 
psychoanalytic explanation that 
might have deepened his enquiry. 
Nevertheless the connections he fol- 
lows are emotional rather than intel- 
lectual. This leads him to notice 
similarities rather than differences 
between his subjects. Even More 
and Tyndale, wno are repeatedly 
contrasted, in the end exhibit “signi- 
ficant similarities". 

From men of religion and affairs, 
who wrote an illocutionary literature 
of ideas, Greenblatt turns to poets. 
He writes with some subtlety on the 
satires of Wyatt, who indeed suits his 
range of interests perfectly. Wyatt 
the diplomatist can be shown at the 
court of Charles V, literally enacting 
the ceremonies of the power game. 
And perhaps he really felt a close, 
analogy between diplomacy and 
trade and love, as his age conceived 
them: “it posited a severely limited 
substance (power or wealth) and 
hence assumed that the gain of one 
party is inevitably the loss of the 
other”. 

Again, there is plausibility in the 
idea that personally embodied power 
dominated the court of Henry VIII. 
This has implications for Henrician • 
literature. Greenblatt carries convic- 
uon when he affirms the dangerous 
reality of Wyatt’s songs - unneces- 
sarily, so far as C. S. Lewis is con- 
cerned, who called them not “light- 
hearted" but "passionate", which is 
almost the opposite. Up to a point, 
it makes sense to think.bf foe songs 
as moves in a deadly com'^etitive 
love game ‘in which idealism and 
cynicism, aggression and vulnerabil- 
ity, sclf-revclation and hypocrisy are 
tensely conjoined’.'. Ambiguity would 
be a sine qua non. 'And perhaps 
Wyatt’s ambassadorial experience id- . 
creased his sensitivity to liteniry 
doubleness. (But why not the other 
way round, as Tudor educationalists 
seem to have expected?) Raymond 
Southall’s point that some of Wyatt’s 
poems may not be love poems in the 
ordinary sense Is not taifeq up. 

Wyatt’s is a suitable case for 
study. - But the human, heart in that 


Dance of Wind and Wash 

Unlike myself, (here are women who do not lie 
bl b‘6d every morning wondering: shall I get up f 
. My mind roams capitals and anonymous' 
villages of the world and everywhere I see (hem 
hanging but the most beautiful waph. 

There la something about these women 
and their lines of flowing shapes and colours 
which prompt me from between sheets, 

I get dressed and head north Into where I am - 
Into the cold, Clear light of the Pyrenees -- 
to photograph their laundry. , . . ^ 

!-.l, pas^ htfridretlp of J jn49,eaeh onedlstlhof, : :i . " s?r 

Some are taut and forthright, some relaxed ■’ ' • 

hung between trees or juBt outside windows. 

The linos are (heir own horizons - 
humming cables transmitting the glare of light. 

Clothes are held to the lines by brown 

or eoloured pegs - bibs, bras and blouses, * 

bfonkets twisting into knots, • . 

blue and pink striped sheets puffing ' •, 

into spinnakers, nylons dancing, shoes hanging : 
dkfconsolaiely by (heir laces. .. . 

The soutid br these (hreddecl aylinbleB Swaririg .. > 

like white shadows, a . 

splayed deck of cards dr arching y '• ■ i ■''■'■'* ■ ; 

dolphins comforts me. Tip haunted 
as much by foe clothes as by bits of coastline 
glimpsed between folds of bafo towefa. V 

I'm haunted too' by your presence which hangs out'* . . . i 

in my clothes, onmytinekand tyhose ghost jy ■ 

(snd perhaps morp substantial) swaying - • ; j , "• 

despite what &eeros a waste of lonply yeptf '.K .>• ].. ,, ' | 

l’mnniy now bq^nning to] name, . "‘"y Vj, 


Ntiala Archer 


i* perilous court is not illuminated as 
much as we might hope. And it must 
i- be said that the literary information 
e is grasped so loosely that one begins 
•f to have doubts about tbc approach 
o in general. Take the discussion of 
“Who so list to hunt": 

e Whu so list to hum 1 know where is an 
e hind; 

n ... 

Who list her hum I put him out of 
doubt, 

as well as I may spend his lime in vain: 

' An d graven with Diamonds In letters 
« . plain 

» There fa written her fair neck round 
e ... about: 

y Noli me tangcrc for Caesar’s I am. 
And wild for to hold though I seem 
lame'. 

, It is not that Greenblatt reads insen- 
: si lively - his point about the open- 
. ing’s repetition renewing foe hunt, 

‘ for example, is well taken - but 
> rather that he ignores problems call- 
! ing for sensitivity in a critic of the 

f ioem. For him it is simply a “trans- 
fition” of Petrarch’s Una Candida 
cerva (no tossing about Romanello 
i. or the Petrarchan commentators: ail 
I the criticism of Patricia Thomson 
and the rest goes for nothing). And 
there is not the slightest hint that the 
collared hind had literary predeces- 
sors in Pliny, Plutarch, Valerius 
Maximus, Solinus, Guaguinus 
(apropros of Charles VI) and Boccac- 
cio, to say nothing of the folk- 
legendary herds gathered in Michael 
Bath's learned articles. Greenblatt 
. presents the poem as capturing a 
passage from Petrarch's .mystical 
ethos (in which “nessun mi tocchi" 
was meant devoutly) and lowering it 
to a corrupt game of power. Wyatt, 
he thinks, not Wyatt’s speaker, is 
trying to disinvolve himself from 
Anne Boleyn. Nowhere does he con- 
sider what the convention, of the 
amorous hunt in literature might sig- 
nify. 

Greenblatt rinds in the last line “a 
complex reversal of expectations: 
from the point of view of the hunter 
it should be the lameness rather than 
the wildness of the hind that is the 
disabling surprise.” Mudh is built on 
this, which it would be cruel to 
quote. For the line .means precisely 
the opposite of what Greenblatt 
supposes.' There is no true paradox. 
There is no discrepancy, even, be- 
tween, the collar's Latin and English 
■parts, which are graved, after all, as 
a single Inscription. Tire sole oddity 
disappears ns soon as we restore the 
words to their matrix in literary con- 
vention, by adding a crucial piece of 
information. This is that wildness in 
such contexts regularly meant chasti*- 
ty, whereas tameness meant submis- 
sion to a lover’s will. (It is not such a ' 
difficult Idea: a tame animal is more - 
readily handled.) Decades later, in 
77ie Knight of the Bunting Pestle, the 
merchant could still say to his daugh- 
ter Luce, after her .elopement with 
Jasper, "Come your ways minion, I’ll 
provide a case/ For you, ypu’re 
grow so tame M (IH.iii. 114-35). Simi- 
larly in Willqbie’s Aviso "Though 
coy/ [reserved), at first she seem and 
wild Or Wyatt himself: ‘ff ib&ve • 
se.en them gentle tame and meek/ 
That now are wild and do not re- 
member." 

The detail, matters. U allows us to 
see Wyatt's poem as a com- 
plimentary one. Despite any surface 
appearance the hind may show of 
appronchabiljty, it is really wild (shy) 
and faithfiit.to Caesar. So respectful 
Is. the speaker's hopeless admiration 
that foe devout language is hardly 
inappropriate. This is sacrosanct 
flesh, , yer - untouched - ' . like 
Romanello’s ' came ; intern. Where 
literature is highly conventional, it . 
may be. at its most informative, 
potentially,. But if the conventions 
are disregarded it-can rilso be &t its 
most unintelligible. 

. Marlowe: and Shakespeare offer 
many interesting patterns of power. 
But 'Greenblatt is seldom happy with 
drama, ^here he is tempted to treat . 
characters as people,' without reading 
them in terms of dramatic, idfoms. 
His approach is more tolly tested ' 
with Spenser. Here hp comes to 
grips with some ' of the criticism at 
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least; iilthoiigh with mixed results. 
To some, indeed. Ills interjuelnlinn 
u( the Bower of lUiss will no doubt 
cliscrctlil his way of using literature. 
Tor lie subtly moulds the story 
fAtrasia was nut “ tightly" bound , for 
example), arid slights distinctions 
laboriously achieved by modern crit- 
ics (who nave after all studied Acra- 
.sia's allegorie.il significance fairly ex- 
tensively). GreenbUu prefers the 
broad terms of the Romantics: Acru- 
sia offers “not simply sexual pleasure 
. . . but self abandonment . . . the 
end of nit quests". Hence Guyon's 
Uc&triiciion of her Bower is a inking 
of power; he purchases his more 
civilized self at tlie cost of u “painful 
sexual renunciation". In this myth of 
modern self-control, ‘“excess' is de- 
fined not by some inherent imbal- 
ance or impropriety, but by . . . the 
exercise of restraining power". In a 
word, the destruction of the Bower 
means repression. 

Spenser might protest that divine 
law is what defines excess. But 
Grccnhlatt seems not much in- 
terested in Spenser’s meaning. For 
Spenser loved power, and would 
have deluded himself about it. Fortu- 
nately there are other sources of 
meaning. Freud compared civiliza- 
tion's behaviour towards sexuality 
with that of the colonial powers to sub- 
ject populations; so thnt the destruc- 


tion of the 1 lower is a symbol of 
criloniiilisni. Or. in a sense it is', 
(irceiihl.itt offers “three reiterations 
by (he culture nf important elements 
of the destruction °f the Bower . . . ; 
the European response to the native 
cultures of the New World, the Eng- 
lish cofoniuJ struggle in Ireland, and 
the Reformat ion at tuck on images”. 
These are not exactly offered as 
meanings, hut as implementations of 
the sociological programme. They 
‘'incorporate the work of art intd (he 
texture nf a particular pattern of 
life". Only, ihe pattern is not a Re- 
naissance one. 1 1 is a familiar twen- 
tieth-century pattern; a pattern wc 
are nuw conditioned to sec. The na- 
ture that Burck hared had Renaiss- 
ance man admiring, Greenblatl has 
then) destroying. 

To incorporate Guyon's spoliation 
into real life, the method is to collect 
“essential elements" (hut it shared 
with Actual enterprises of its time. 
Tims the voyage of approach , the 
idleness nt the Bower, the "pointlcss- 
ness" of its life: all are ingeniously 
matched with the New World of the 
travel books. Some essential ele- 
ments. however, prove a little recal- 
citrant. Enrly voyagers described an 
artless, not an artful world. And 
cannibalism and incest can only be 
detected nt the Bower (in Acrnsia's 
sucking of Verdant's spirit "through 


his humid eyes") by the most solemn 
devotion to sociology. 

Application of literature to its 
moral c«|iiivalenls in life is a neces- 
sary part of criticism. But the 
equivalents need to be arrived at in 
thc v light of a work’s original mean- 
ing, not mefdv of our own predilec- 
tions. Greenblatl too easily sounds 
the watchword “ideolngy" and occu- 
pies the safe ground of modern 
stereotypes - colonial exploitation 
and the rest. To him, ideology is 
“ihiii principle of (ruth toward which 
art forever yearns". But to those less 
sure dial this is what art yearns for, 
it mity well seem against ine grain of 
literature to u.se it in so facile a way. 

It is tempting to base the study of a 
past culture on structures of power, 
since these reduce man to basic 
motives; this aspect of his nature is 
enduring at least, if not specially 
human. But much of culture has lit- 
tle to do with power. Even the moral 
and thcologicul debates that troubled 
the sixteenth century were not mere- 
ly power struggles: they had real 
substance. Certainly Renaissance 
preoccupations have to be inter- 
preted afresh from a current view- 
point; and sociological as well as 
psychological explanation is likely to 
play a part in this. But we need to 


A liking for lucre 


beware of explaining issues away, 
until only adjustment to structures of 
power remains. 


The Master of the Horse 


By D. M. Loades 

DEHEK WILSON: 

Sweet Robin 

A biography of Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester, 1533-158# 

355pn. Hnmish Hamilton. £1$. 
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Sir John Dudley was already a man 
of some importance when his. fifth 
son, Robert, vma. botn. By the .time • 
the boy was ten, he was a peer and 
Lord High Admiral. A decade' later 
he tmd died under the headsman's 
axe, attainted and disgraced: His 
father's service to the crown, and his 
reputation, were matters of great 
concern to Robert throughout his 
subsequent life, and the career of 
John Dudley, Viscount Lisle, Earl of 
Warwick and Duke of Northumber- 
land, as a result receives extremely 
.sympathetic treatment at the hands 
of Robert's biographer. Drawing on 
sound recent scholarship, to which 
he does not pretend to add signifi- 
cantly, Derek Wilson points out that 
Northumberland, the villain of gen- 
erations of trnditionnl historians, was 
in many respects perceptive and effi- 
cient, ■ while Somerset, who has in 
general been held in high esteem, 
was in fact arrogant and incompe- 
tent, except as a soldier in the field. 

Up to this point, few of those 
familiar with the evidence would dis- 
agree. However, to go further and to 
portray Northumberland ns a selfless 
public servant and a devout Protes- 
tant, misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented by his detractors, is to place 
an unnecessary strain upon credulity. 
This is an interpretation of events 
that we owe mainly to the late 5V. K. 
Jordan, and it, ‘ is not donvintfng. 
.Northumberland wqa a vigorous: and 
tuthlesti ifiarii .with - ionic ' qualities 
both of loyalty -aiid of .statesmanship, 
..who misjudged the strength of! bis 
political position, and paid ihri' price. 

'' the death of Edward Vi, and the 
alntosl immediate collapse of North- 
umberland's plans, seemed, likely to 
destroy the Dudley family root and 
branch. From being the trusted com- 
panion; of his young 1 monarch, 
Robert became a prisoner of state. 
His father arid his. closet brother, 
GkiHdford, were, beheaded, White" his 
eldest brother, John, ; died im- 
mediately after being ' released. 
However, the family survived, and 
there is much -about this shadowy 
period that we still .need to know. 
What contacts' did the surviving Dud- 
ley .brothers, Ambrose, Robert and 
Henry, maintain with • their, father’s 
former: clients and servants?. How, 

. ami to. what extent, did (hey keep in 
touch with erstwhile political and! re-- 


iigious allies, such as Sir William she was busily hunting other game. 
Cecil? Above all what relationship, if While this relationship made him, 
any, did they maintain with the Frin- and raised him in a few weeks from 
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ccss Elizabeth, the inevitable focus the obscurity of modest Norfolk 
of the hopes of so many malcontents estates to a dominant position in the 
during her sister's reign? court and kingdom, in another sense 

it ruined his life. The Queen was 
Wilson does not shirk these ques- intolerably possessive, clutching, pre- 
tions. but his researches lack the suniably, at the only genuine human 


tions. but his researcltes lack the sumably, at the only genuine human 
depth to provide much by way of contact she had; ana Dudley's prt- 
nnsvver. whaf he does give us is an v ?to life was a tale of trauma and 
interesting account nf ihe Duchess of disaster which left him without a 
Northumberland's efforts on behalf legitimate heir, and with u wife who 
of her sons - efforts which led, was barred from the court ut which 
shortly offer her death In January he was forced to spend . most of his 
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1.555} to their pardon and releftse time, 
frotn prison. It was Philip rather ■ At 


frotn prison. It was Philip' rather 
than Mary who. seems to nave re- 
garded these now penniless young 
men as n potential asset, nnd they 
were to serve him with some distinc- 
tion in the St Quentin campaign of 
1557. Here the author sheds some 
interesting new light on Robert's 
financial and domestic circumstances 
at this low ebb of his fortunes, and 
shows him emerging for the first 
. time ns the leader of his family's bid 
•for rehabilitation, in spite of being 
the youngest. After St Quentin (at 
which Henry was killed), Ambrose 
and Robert were restored in blood, 
but neither seems to have made any 
attempt to solicit further favour as 
long as Mary lived. Wilson attributes 
this to the strength of Robert's Prot- 
estant convictions, but does not 
make it clear why he believes thenj 
to have been particularly important 
at that point. 


• Around this central theme are 
grouped the other aspects of his 
career; as councillor, as faction lead- 
er, as patron of Puritans, scholars 
and playwrights. Here the author’s 
main concern Is to counteract what 
lie believes to be the still-enduring 
poison of Leicester's Commonwealth. 
The picture which emerges is well 
rounded and useful, without being 
either definitive or quite as revision- 
ist as Wilson seems to think. We still 
need to know a lot more about Dud- 
ley’s clientage, about his role In the 
Council which he attended so as- 
siduously. about his activities in 
North Wales, which left such an evil 
reputation behind, and about his 
estates. However , much is gained, 
and in spite of his preoccupation the 
author cannot be accused of being 
uncritically laudatory about his sub- 
ject. Dudley had the vices which 
went with his virtues. He was always 
in debt; aggressive- in the promotion 
of his own or his clients’ interests; 
and lacking the intellectual qualities 
of a statesman. At the same time he 
emerges from this study as rather , 
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Tradefull Merchants 

The Portrayal of the Capitalist in 

Literature 
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Capitalism is not much loved by 
iiterary intellectuals, at least as a 
theory. It is a symptom of their 
distaste that they should use the 
word at all: what economic system, 
after all, does not depend on the 
control and management of capital? 
Nobody who admires a competitive 
economic system based on the quest 
for private wealth would call it that; 
and in the United States, where the 
system is widely admired, (he word 
is seldom hcarJ outside universities. 
John McVeagh, a lecturer in the 
New University of Ulster, uses the 
word plentifully in its familiar if 
tendentious sense, and has been con- 
tent to write a book that makes a 
good many usual assumptions, like 
"the violent replacement of feudal- 
ism by a capitalist social order” that 
allegedly occurred in sixteenth- 
century England. But then the whole 
book nas such a well-worn air about 
it, seemingly undisturbed by recent 
and subversive historical speculation, 
that it comes as a surprise to find 
that end-notes and bibliography con- 
tain a wide and full-ranging refer- 
ence to recent scholarship, both liter- 
ary and historical. 

The book is unswervingly n sur- 
vey. Beginning with Langland, who 
put Lady Lucre into Piers Plowman 
to disparage fraudulent gain rather 
than gain' as such - a sensible view, 
surfely, for Langland to take - McVeagh 
conducts the reader down a long 
tunnel lined by such predictable 
figures ns Defoe, Pope nnd Carlyle, 
until he arrives at the present. Much 
of the prose has the breathless air of 
something written off the top of- the 
head, ana McVeagh, strenuously un- 
polemical, almost never engages with 
the views of the scholars he cites in 
his last pages. But it is still nice to 
see Dekker's Shoemaker's Holiday 
taken seriously, as seriously as it Has 
been taken at the National Theatre; 
and interesting to hear it sug- 
gested that Shakespeare's Antonio, 


considered as a merchant d 
Venice, was to stand-offish to “las 
a month in the demanding and de- 
meaning real business world" “De 
meaning", however, shows how little' 
McVeagh is reconciled to his subiea 
Even his title, which is taken from l 
dazzling sonnet in Spenser’s 
Amoretii. does not stir him: 

Ye trndeful merchants, that with 

p, . weary toil 

Do seek most precious things to 
make your guinT. . 

Merchants remain of remote, anthro- 
pological interest to him, though 
there must be one or two at the end 
of his street. If he is aware that 
others have found romance in com- 
merce, it is not an intuition he ever 
looks ready to share. He reminds 
one of fashionable folk a hundred 
year .ago. murtjturing deprecatingly: 

In trade, my dear. . . . 

Nowadays it is a matter of under- 
standable concern, in the inner corri- 
dors of the Department of Education 
and Science, that a literary education 
should father so easy a disdain for 
the economic system that a trading 
nation like Britain needs in 
order to flourish and even to survive. 
The academic paradox here is acute. 
Universities, not least their literary 
departments, are sustained on the 
taxes levied from the tradeful mer- 
chants for whom McVeagh feels so 
lofty a distaste. He needs them 
more, at a guess, than they need 
him. But there is a less familiar point 
to be made here; that art, too, is 
commerce- Authors write to sell. A 
poem, play or novel is a commodity; 
not solely that, but still emphatically 
that. McVeagh speaks remotely of 
Smollett's interest in the commer- 
cialization of literature, but he is 
nowhere concerned with literature as 
a commodity in itself. Oddly enough, 
hardly any literary historian is. And 
yet such great artists as Shakespeare 
and Dickens both wrote with an eye 
to profit, and in the event their 
works proved highly profitable. 
George Eliot’s literary accounts are 
impressive evidence, together with 
her correspondence, that great minds 
like big money. An author is himself 
a tradeful merchant, and needs to 
be. Great art is saleable. And when 
our finest pluywrights nnd novelists 
speak of commerce and the creative 
excitement it cun induce, they speak 
.of something which, in the exercise 
of their own art, they most intimate- 
ly know. 
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The sceptical scene 


After 1558 we 'are on familiar of h,s own or his clients’ interests; 
ground, nnd, thanks largely to his B *? d Peking the intellectual qualities 
researches at Longleat, Wilson is of a statesman. At the same time he 
able to give us a sensitive and sensi- emerges from this study as rather < 
ble account of Elizabeth's relations Jn ° r ® honest and consistent in his 
with her Master of the Horse, a [ ell 8 l °us and political position than 
relationship which passed through J? e ‘ lflS sometimes been given credit 
many singes and vicissitudes during *? r - Above all he emerges, convin- 
the regaining thirty years of lus life, cin 8‘y» as a m an with a passionate , 
.This- penetrating , arid fair-minded and overriding loyalty to one of the- 
■,cdmmentafy, -.wlilch ..draws; upon most interesting arid demanding 
touch heiK.or lUtfe-knoWn. evidence, women who.. has ever occupied the 
Is the best jbbrt of the book. Wilson P ubJic s{a &- 
argues convincingly that all the In spite of its title, which suggests 
Queen s matrimonial projects have romantic flctibri rather than bmgra- 
*°i ., e rindpratooa in terms of her phy, this is in mitiny Ways a good 
relations with Dudley ns well os' of book. lt is n well-written and pejW 
foreign or domestic policy. He could five character ttndv whioh . 
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romantic flctibri rather than biogra- 
phy, this is in many Ways a good 

r — /9 — y. book. It is a wellfWritten and percept 

foreign or domestic policy. He could live character Study which manages 
he as stormy and unpredictable as to avoid most of the dangers of his- 
she, and frequently came dangerous- torical distortion;; Mr Wilson has 
ly Close to forgetting that he was her mariaged to Incorporate some very 
subject. A more' sober or discreet useful and original research into a 


man could never have retained his 
hoJq, over a woman who, although 


popqlar format without losing the' 
momentum and appeal of his story, 
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f i l Hi5 30m i na "«.. 0f ft L 'Pf* 1 and paster, to answer many of the questions a' 
Althqu^ Dudley- hod qualities and specialist would ' like H to ask. 
abilities that 'fitted him to play an Although, for this reason, it Is never 
important pah in. public, life, it, was likely tp become : the definitive ' 

PiTSth 15 P Erirl of Leicester;:!! " 

Sh°Mld nonetheless appeal to' a wide 
fSl 8 of 1 readership, including serious 

her manyiagj.hirn, rind even tvjh?n students of Elizabethan England/ 1 >. 
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In this well-written and illuminating 
book, Sukanta Chaudhuri seeks to 
relate Shakespeare's writing to the 
philosopliical scepticism expressed by 
other contemporary writers. After sur- 
veys of- scepticism as manifested in 
CortteM Agrippa, Rabelais and Mori- 
taigrie, he traces it in the works of the 
neo^-platonists Nicholas of Cusa , Firino 
and Pico; the Humanists Erasmus, 
Colet and More; and the theologians, 
starting with Aquinas and other Schol- 
astics', and going on to the Protestants, 
principally. Luther and Calvin. A long 
chapter examines manifestations or 
scepticism in some works of Sidney, 
Sir John Davies, Phineas Fletcher, 
Ralegh, Grcville, Bacon, Burton. 
Spenser and Donne, and then the latter 
hrilf of the book applies the insights of 
the previous chapters to. Marlowe and 
to both Parts; of Henry IV , Hamlet , 
TroUas and Cresstda, Measure for 
Measure, King Lear, Macbeth. 
Cotiolttnus, Antony and Cleopatra, 
and to (he Last- Play?. An epilogue 
looks - forward ' to Milton. 

Professor Chaudhuri apologizes in 
several places for the extent of his 


In fact one of the most valuable aspects 
of his book. In its survey of m 
I mportant element of Renalssan® 
thought, and its firm and humane 
concentration on the central figures in 
the plays with which it deals, It pro* 
vides an admirable example of tno 
book which may profitably be given to 
undergraduates: one which pla“* 
Shakespeare firmly in the context oi 
age; and yet pays close and 'senotarw 
attention to individual texts; one taw '» 
urbanely and sensitively written, won 
aa avoidance of unnecessary tew*' 
notes, hut which takes due noticeolinc 
works of other scholars. 

The book isn’t strikingly origin^ 
and there are many points oyer tyme 

one would wish, to take issue wth w - 
author fand with OuP - it Is clumsy 
put translated quotations in tne 
qnd the originals in footnotes; why 
include both in the text?). Chaudhun 
over-simplifies Spenser; Ignore*. me 
fact that Brjtomart the artoesti’ess is a 
least as important as BritomWt « 
virgin; undervalues Marlowe &'Edw* 
if, and is shaky on J $ n ‘ 

tunentalizes Ophelia (he has indeed 
general tendency to sentimentam* 
Shakespeare, perhaps due in fact to m* 
character-oriented approach), an 
maintains that Ariel obeyed Sycore* 
(he didn't - that was why she stock him, 
in a pine tree). But it is scholarly and 
most enjoya ble read. ^ 

An enlarged edition of A'. M.Naglei^ 
1958 stud y,' Shakespeam.Sm. m 

■•wAnilo'huvn niihlishfid'ill piPyl"* 


reiteration of what may bo to many of examines the working enwronme 
^ is - Shakespeare andhis 
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Bringing down the Luftwaffe 

By Ronald Lewin 
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The German Air Force 1933-1945 
An Anatomy of Failure. 
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1 was only once dive-bombed directly 
by a Stuka. It could hardly miss ihe 
target - our gun-position on a bare 
ridge in (he North African desert. 
The plummet’s descent was certainly 
disagreeable, ns it must have been 
for those in London who saw n 
flying-bomb cut out nnd then swoop 
undeviuliugly down on them. But 
when the smoke had thinned and the 
sand settled, it was evident that no 
significant damage had been done - 
except, alas, to the nerves nf my 
sergeant-major. The event was no 
more than a little local disturbance, 
hut it serves ns a symbol not only of 
the Stuka’s history but also of the 
whole abortive story of ihe Luftwaffe 
as it emerges from Matthew Coop- 
er’s extremely instructive analysis. 

For the Luftwaffe itself, like the 
dive-bombing Ju 87, was designed 


specifically as a weapon of shock: 
the Quintessential expression 
beyond even Panzers and U-boats - 
of the Hitlerian Weltanschauung 
which, in the Filhrer's own’ words, 
maintained that “wh8l the aristocra- 
tic basic idea of Nature desires is the 
victory of the strong and the anni- 
hilation of the weak or his uncon- 
ditional subjection". Not only was 
the tool adapted -technically to this 
end; the officers and men of the 
Luftwaffe seemed to Hitler to be 
imbued, ideologically, with a far pur- 
er strain of Nazism than was to be 
found in the distrusted army and 
navy or even, for a variety of 
reasons, in the combat divisions 
foimed by Himmler and the praeto- 
rian guard of the SS. In the prisoner- 
of-war CHges it was always the Luftwaf- 
fe pilots, one found, who were con- 
temptuously arrogant. 

Yet the key phrase in Hitler's de- 
finition of Nature's purpose is “the 
annihilation of the weak* 1 . As Sebns- 
ttan Haffncr pointed out in his lucid 
study The Meaning Of Hitler (1979), 
all of his successes, whether political 
or military, were in fact, achieved 
against weak opposition, whereas his 
assaults tended to crumble when 
they met a strong and dynamic re- 
sistance. So it was with Ihe Stuka, In 
1938, Mr Cooper notes, the General 
Staff of the Luftwaffe declared that 
“the emphasis in offensive bombard- 
ment has clearly shifted from area to 
pin-point bombardment", for which 
the Ju 87 was the designated instru- 
ment. Yet by August 1942, when my 
Eun-position was worked over, the 
Stuka was already virtually obsolete: 
indeed, its employment two .years 
earlier in the Battle of Britain was so 
disastrous that its squadrons had to 
be withheld. The shock-effect, so vi- 
nous when directed against feeble or 
demoralized troops' in Poland, or 
daring the Battle of France, or in 
Russia during the early days, was 
easily dissipated by resolute anti- 
mjpreft fire from tne ground or by 
efficient fighters in the sky. . This 
neutralization of the • LunwaffeV 
main strike-weapon supplies a para- 
digm for the catastrophic failure of 
the Luftwaffe itself. 

More detached and more compre- 
hensive than Dqvid Irving's The Rise ‘ 
and Fall of the Utftwaffe (which 


planning errors, conflicting personali- 
ties. material shortages, mere cor- 
ruption and the enemy's mounting 
superiority all played their part, but 
simple because in the end me blunic 
- in Mr Cooper’s final words - ‘‘lies 
with the Luftwaffe high command, 
whose mode of operations disgraced 
its profession of arms, and, above 
alt, with Miller, Fiihrer nnd Supreme 
Commander". 

It was Hitler who handed over the 
nir to G bring - corpulent, intolerant, 
incompetent, self-indulgent Gdring: 
Goring who destroyed the virtual 
certninty of victory for the Luftwaffe 
in the Baltic of Britain by inept 
tactical and strategical decisions; 
Gflring who subsequently opted out, 
to enjoy the' lush pleasures of 
Kiirinhnlf while Udet, the Chief of 
his Technical Office, and Jeschon- 
nck, the Chief of his General Staff, 
humbled and bungled until each of 
them committed suicide; Gftring the 
sol-disunt lender who alienated his 
pilots by a vulgurity of life-style and, 
least worthy of all, by his bitter 
recriminotinns and baseless accusa- 
tions of cowardice. It was Hitler who 
so failed to mobilize and integrate 
the German war- economy that it was 
only when Speer took charge, far too 
late, that "the German miracle" 
occurred and planes for the Luftwaf- 
fe began to be produced at a rate 
wholly unexpected by. the Allies. It 
was Hitler, above all, who embarked 


firms like Hawker and A. V. Roe. 
(Avro were refused the raw mate- 
rials for the first prototype of the 
matchless Lancaster.) Even the 
American Mustang, that astonishing 
long-distance fighter which cleared 
(he German skies of opposition in 
1944, only emerged after much inter- 
necine conflict and incomprehension. 
Still, all these and other aircraft did 
emerge, to provide the Allies with a 
hatanccd force that Ihe Nazi culture 
of procurement denied to the unfor- 
tunate Luftwaffe. 

Explicit and exact in so many 
other ways, Mr Cooper may reason- 


ably be faulted for not examining 
tvitn any penetration the hidden con- 
straint which perhaps affected the 


Luftwaffe most grievously. This was 
the range and quality of Allied in- 
telligence, whether ' scientific or 
cryptoanalytical. Ultra is hurdly men- 
tioned, yet the people at Ulclcfiley 
Purk were able to read the Luftwaf- 
fe's high-grade signals in the Enigma 
cipher more or less continuously, 
and quickly, from 1940 onwnrds. 
Operational plans, Ihe movement 
and strength and location of units, 
command structures, improvements 
and deficiencies in equipment and so 


mi were thus abundantly disclosed. 
The Allied, and particularly Ihe 
American, command of the Japanese 
diplomatic cipher meant that a 
tremendous amount of information, 
notably about the German develop- 
ment uf jet-fiuhters. was acquired 
from (he highly technical reports 
transmitted by radio to Tokyo from 
the Japanese Embassy in Berlin. To 
u degree that has still not been ev- 
aluated the stuff uf the “S' Service" 
provided an Invaluable back-up hy 
its ability to intercept and break the 
Luftwaffe's lower-grade codes and, 
with increasing sophistication, to lis- 
ten in to the net uni voice- 
communtculions of the prints - as the 
late Ailccn Clayton, a senior officer 
in ihe Service, so vividly explained in 
The F.nemv Is Listening, we might 
also have been told more about Hie 
scientific uttuck, especially on the 
technology which upheld the Luft- 
waffe - its central nervous system, 
for example, which ramified through 
the radar chains in North- West 
Europe and the Mediterranean. And 
whut. one might ask, were the Rus- 
sians doing in these fields? 

The contrast which Cooper so 
clearly draws between corruption. 


disharmony and inefficiency at the 
centre anJ the dedication of the air- 
crews (of whom 7H.W10 were killed 
and 25,(100 wounded) makes his 
book in some sense a threnody, and 
this is just. However rebarbative 
their ideology, we can recognize at 
this distance the courage of men who 
flew to (he support of doomed Sta- 
lingrad or guided those lumbering 
bustards, the Me 323 six-engineo 
Gigunrs, across the sea to predictable 
destruction during, the last days in 
North Africa. The old Luftwaffe 
braggadocio has a certain pathos 
when it is seen against the back-cloth 
(re-drnwn by Mr Cooper) which was 
sketched in’ 1944 bv its Commander 
of Research Establishments, Colonel 
Petersen. "Were one to pen a faith- 
ful account, :m objective history of 
the Luftwaffe's technical develop- 
ment since 1934, ihcn any untsider 
today - or betier, our descendants - 
would take the whole thing as satire, 
dreamed up by smne diseased im- 
agination. Who could seriously be- 
lieve thnt in real life there would be 
so much inadequacy, bungling, en- 
tanglement , misplaced power, lack of 
appreciation of (he truth and over- 
looking of intelligent ideas?" 


on campaigns in which the role of 
the Luftwaffe would be critical, but 
with an air force too small for it to 
be able to cope and, in any case, 
equipped with inadequate planes. 

British historians tend to be 
chauvinistic when they look at the 
Luftwaffe, mesmerized by Fighter 
Command's heroic summer in 1940 
and the various operations- around 
what became Mare Nostrum, the 
Mediterranean. But Mr Cooper is 
surely right in devoting close atten- 
tion to the Russian campaign and 
identifying this - apart from the day- 
battles over Germany in 1944 - as 
the Luftwaffe's real area of martyr- 
dom. If Milch, with more intuition 
than Hitler, diminished for his crews 
the agonies of that; first dreadful win- 
ter by ordering in advance appropri- 
ate clothing, cold-weather lubricants,, 
etc, nothing could prescrye them 
from tiie consequences once Moscow 
hAd survived and Hitler's ruthless 
idiosyncrasy as a warlord prevailed. 
The Luftwaffe, as Cooper demons* 


Ministerial methods 


States over a period of only thirty 


n , , « i years the situation may vary so 

By Michael Howard greatly that a study of successive 

— — ■■ Defense Secretaries, though posses- 


ine Luttwatte, as uooper demons- 
trates, was rarely powerful enough to 
achieve anything like superiority on 
more than one front. As Hitler 


swings his schwerpunkt now here, 
now there, we see his air force 
switched from A to B, inevitably 
denuding all but the front of immedi- 
ate concern ' and thus enabling the 
Russians elsewhere to rest, regroup. 


and reinforce their thriving squad- 
rons. Pinned to the battlefield, the 
Luftwaffe was incapable of .the 
strategic interdiction attained by 
attacking installations and com- 
m unicat ion? far behind the lines. 
Where, anyway, was the heavy long- 
range aircraft - the He 177 whose 


S ots on the career ,of Field Marshal 
Ich), and more sedate in style 
than his own buoyant study of the> 


German Army, Matthew Cooper's 
book is doubly welcome. First, be- 
cause its cool maturity markB a 
genuine development in the capacity 
of a military student who can carry 
lightly the weight of 8 major theme, 
ahd secondly because in spite of all 
that has' been written about the Luft- 
waffe there was a need for an up-to- 1 
date; survey like* this, which ranges 
wim assurance over the Whole re- 
coTd, Is firmly anchored by . good 
rejtegrch, and is. invigorated; by fresh’ 
deas As to the failure of the Luft- 


moutory factors were both' complex 
snd Simple! complex. In so .ftr As' 


carrier which was projected in 1939 
but abandoned in 1944? 

That acute analyst of the Amer- 
ican politico-military complex, James 
Fallows, has coined the phrase "the 
culture of procurement" to describe 
the atmosphere of blind optimism, 
excessive elaboration of equipment, 
wrong diagnoses and pervasive 
wheeling ana dealing which characte- 
rizes his country’s military -aircraft 
industry. In Hitler's Germany this 
culture was eypn mdfe corrupt and, 
put simply, sterile. Matthew "Cooper 
is a merciless chronicler of Its de- 
ficiencies. In fairness, however, he 
might have , reminded us of dur own 
imperfect ' record’. Long ago," in his 
official hfctoiy of The Uesigri and 
Development of. Weapdns, M. M. 
Ppstati described the famouj Mos- 
quito as ‘.'ah aircraft . : .' completely 
free froth dfficiat InsptrafioivV and 
showed htiw the Hurricane, the Spit- 
fire and the Lancaster were less .foe 
children df Whitehall and th.e, Air 
Staff thati of private. Initiative^ within 
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Historians can seldom help' states- 
men to solve their problems, but 
they can often comfort them by 
showing that their difficulties are not 
unprecedented, much less unique. 
Patterns of behaviour cut across 
cultural barriers and persist through' 
centuries of social, political and tech- 
nological ciiange. There can seldom 
have been a regime, in this country 
or anywhere else, where ministers 
responsible for managing the eco- 
nomy and those responsible for 
maintenance of' defence forces have 
not found themselves natural adver- 
saries; Occasionally a stateman of 
outstanding ability a Colbert, a 
McNamara - may seem briefly to 
reconcile (he two opposites, but the 
synthesis seldom holds for long. In 
spite .of -all that Marxists may say 
aoout .the. dependence of capitalist ; 
economies oh militaiy. expenditure, ; 
• treasury officials are’ usually the best 
allies- of those in all countries who 
are working for universal disarma- 
ment. 

But studies of ministers for de- 
fence are riot a very satisfactory way 
of examining the changes and con- 


Defense Secretaries, though posses- 
sing the intrinsic interest of any 
series of bureaucratic biographies 
(Campbell's Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors comes to mind) provides little 
more than raw material for a study 
of defence-policy formulation. 

This is Douglas Kinnard's prob- 
lem. Some of the figures that he 
deals with in his study of Defense 
Secretaries from Forres tal to Scble- 
singer were important, and some 
were not, 'and those who were im- 
portant were so in very different 
ways. Forrestai ,was not. a key figure 
in the Truman administration, and 


the day"; these, they rightly point 
out, provide “the overall para- 
meters’' within which defence policy 
must always be formulated. But pa- 
rameters or no parameters, there is a 
huge gulf between, on the one hand, 
the position of an Arnold Forster or 
a Hore BeJjsfia (expertly- treated 
here by Inn Beckett and by Brian 
Bond) who were concerned with the 
management of a single Service 
while broad issues of defence policy 
were settled largely over their heads; 
and that, on the other, of a Duncan 
Sandro or a Denis Healey (dealt with 
by Colin Gordon and Peter Nailor), 
powerful ministers assigned and 

g iven full backing by their premiers 
j formulate defence policy in the 
broadest sense and to bring all three 


he was destroyed by lus inability to Servic<JS jnto , ine And fl ® , ter 
impose a common policy on three ^ divides the (ask of n 6rey and a 


duction to their book, .that "The . 
situations of a Victorian arid a.; mod- - 
> era politician charged tilth, defence : 
responsibilities remain in essence the., 
same", and that **a modern minister - 
such as Healey faced a very similar 
situation to that. confronting Gtijy Or . 
Cardwell Jri seeking to reconcile 
' competing commitments with limited 
resources' 1 . But. the - machinery for 
formulating rind Implementing de- 
fence policy, the nature of tlte.prob-' 
lerps confronting, governments and 
the balance' pf. persdnaliti'ei.jvrithin . 
admlhistvatiohs may differ so •: fun- 
damentally that the roles, of (hese 
, individuals ' In : shaping byerits - ere 
simply hot comparable. Byeri WithiiL' 
a single country such ^s thb United - 


quarrelsome and . independent • Ser- 
vices. "Engine Charlie ^ Wilson con- 
fined^ himself to minor management 
functions under a President who was 
his own Defense Secretary. For 
McNamara the formulation of 
strategy and ; the administration of 
the Services were different aspects of 
a single managerial problem to be 
solved by the same, techniques; 
though those techniques took re- 
markably little account of what sol- 
diers actually had. to do. Laird was a 
skilful executant -of a policy formu- 
lated by- President' Nixori but had to 
fight hard to preserve anj» degree of 
independence from the omnivorous 
Dr Kissinger. Schlesinger formulated 
broad lines of strategic policy and 
left managerial .details to Others. 
Some Secretaries hadjntrusjve Preslr ■ 
dorjts, and.spme .pasjjve one's, .game- 
cooperative Congresses . and .some 
hostile, some were supported . by a 
militant public opinion - and some 
shackled by a pacific one. Professor 
KinriaTd snows, in short, how the 
work of the Secretary has varied 
with the talents of the - incumbent;’ 
and though he provides no major 
new insights . Into, a’ topic that does 
not lack tor amtlyats, lie has given us 
a useful and unpretentious gitidp to 
one of. the. variables in. an riVer-' 
shifting scerie.; M - V 

.-it-i 1 • .•_*■•.» • .•- • 

Beckett arid Gooch have a : more ' 
difficult ' fask; partly because ! ihAy • 
;haveito cover more 'ground, partly 
because , they have -to manage a team - 
of eight authors.' A good, clear intro* 
diictfon • pulls ' till ■ the . threads 
together. 'The purposes' for which 
the -tinned forctis .exist; rind ' their 
capacity to; Barry out Britain's df- 


together. ‘The purposes' for which 
the -tinned forces exist; rind ' their 
capacity lq ; parry out . tyritaio's di- 
plomatic and treaty . crimmitmerits ; 
the . effectiveness Wjth ..which • proves- 
sionai , advice; pan be mtifshallad to 
gpide and inform ministerial deci- 
sions; the place- of the .ministry in the 
Cabinet arid tjie relationship .of its 
Civil head with the Primo Minister of 


Cardwell in organizing the defence 
of a huge Empire on a financial 
shoe-string, and that of a Kitchener 
charged, as Peter Simkins ably 
Shows, with channelling the uri- 
bounded enthusiasm of a nation into 
a single huge Continental army. 

Having produced several works in 
this genre, this reviewer knows very 
wall the problems that confront an 
editor, and can appreciate the skill 
with which Beckett and Gooch have 
done their work. The contributors 
have obviously all been made aware 
of the '"overall, parameters’ 1 , and do 
what they can to relate their studies 
to them. But in the last resort they 
are.. al( historians more interested .in 
their particular; subject than in - the 
general ^problem', and quite frankly 
the retilly. excellent studies by Hew 
Strachan on Lord' Grey, the true ' 
father of “Imperial Defence", and by 
Anthony Bruce on Lord Cardwell 
will be of greater interest to students 
of Victorian England than to defence 
analysis. .. For the latter, however, 
Professor Nallor's essay on Denis 
Henley vyill .be' a quite special treat, 
if. is not often that. toads have the 
change to chart quite so elegantly the 
course ol the harrow that -has over- 
run them. - 


in the Setond edition of The Armed 
Forces, of the USSR . (44ripp. Arms 
arid Armour Press. £12.95, 0 85368 
287 91, which has recently been pub- 
lished, : Harriet Fast Scori and wll* 
Ijam.F. Scott analyse the post-war 
development' of the Soviet military,' 
looking at the High Command, each, 
ol the: five services, combat foitna- 
tipns, : and supporting agencies, and 
rive a. comprehensive account of the 
Soviet njiutary-industrial complex, 
military training of Soviet youth, 
military -manpower, , mobilization, 
and the Soviet officer corps. ' 
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Among the ambiguities 


Sapphic bliss 


By Clive Hart 


would read a new chapter and then magic of Finnegans Wake is evoked 
lie up the remaining ones. Il took by simple means, the sensitive piny 
two and a half years to reach the of juxtaposition, antithesis, and 


end of FW. 

When he felt ready to do so, he 


ROLAND McHUGfl: When he felt ready to do so, he 

The Flnneeans Wake Fxnerlence began 10 read P»Nisheil criticism and 

ine Finnegans wake experience to discuss rim eg mis Wake with other 

LJpp. Dublin: Irish Academic Joyceans. With succinctness and can- 


equilibrium. 

Concerned above all with texture 


Press. £7 (paperback, £3.50). 
0 7165 0047 4 


began to read published criticism and not in the Surpassing the Love of Men 

Joyceans* WithlwxincM “structuralist- sense), McHugh stres- Romantic Friendship and Love B 

dllr he eives a ses the interrelationship o? parts, ween Women from the Renaissam 

u - S amum rf bolh microcosmic and macrocosmic. to the Present 

===== ■ a == Eooks and individuals. T^ie result is Heado P ts a sane approach to the 496pp. Junction Books. £14.50 

i , , . . - . an acute if -i so somewhat truncated P roWem created by tne many textual (paperback, £5.95). 

“James Joyce b a fnshionable writer ^ “v/ corruptions, leavening his scientific ff 8&245 028 4 

and his las book. Finnegans Wake bias with a clear awareness of the 

is frequently named 1 it awe by all ^‘VecTdes P " th P fallibility of the transmission process, " , J t 

kinds of literati.* The fiat tone of lwo the quirkiness of authorial decision Lon « a 8 some, women loved other 

the opening sentence threatens the Properly dismissive of the free- Rn d counter-decision and the uncer- women » lw*d with them, slept with 
tedium of the routine class paper, associ at i crusts, the sexualizing char- ta j n status 0 f the t g Xl w ^{ ch j ovce them, and wrote them letters of pas- 

Do not be misled: this is an latans who have not read beyond received, celebrated on his birthday, sionate intensity. Society viewed the 

altogether delightful book, witty, P a 8 e **, antI the old-fashioned seek- Bn j tacitly approved: relationship benignly, if the women 


By Keith Walker 

LILLIAN FADERMAN: 

Surpassing the Love of Men 
Romantic Friendship and Love Be- 
tween Women from the Renaissance 
to the Present 


the pleasure of seducing them and 

flffp.rhno fnpir rum Tk^iL _ . u 


the opening sentence threatens the 
tedium of the routine class paper. 
Do not be misled: this is an 


Long ago 2 some women loved other 


altogether delightful book, witty, P a 8 e «j, anu the old-fashioned seek* 
perceptivc, informative, and in its ? rs 3‘ter narrative, McHugh nlso 
fashion well written. ignores a number of aggressively 

( L at modernist critics who have attempted. 

Its fashion is not (ri3l uf profes - #q recast fnvee qn n 

sional criticism. While Ulysses con SLJS5 X™ n 

cti- Sf^npr!?. 

judiccel attention to the teat, P nrc 

excellent worif or, U continues % P v re P" c d d “'h' 

agpclir, most is produced by writers iy - “ nd he “"denstands that the 

with other kinds of backgrounds, 
often in the sciences. A biologist 


tacitly approved; . 

r ... . . . , concerned were of a sufficiently high 

LT* K?i at Joycc v,ou d . fre ‘ social class. Then came Krafft-Ebing 
qiiently observe some secondary flnc j p reud . attaching labels. Women 

a S rm'm t?I f re " who ,oved women became “lesbians" 

LSnt r °^iii!ldh rab £ y JL f „ flnd 50 ashamed - Society turned nas- 
m oC'kI .AILS? ,u? c ‘y and editors began to excise the 

might be to damage the syntax or passionate bits from their letters, 
coherence of the primary level, he , 

might well opt for leaving it, such Lillian Faderman stumbled over 
was his greed for multiplicity of this not startlingly original version of 
meanings. Who are we to challenge events when she was reading Emily 
such decisions? Dickinson's love poems ana letters 

The sehnlar k invited tn u<p hie t0 Sue Gilbert - and noticed that 

Judgment: "An unrcmLble^oa - Moreover" rhntTe? .uL “Idili'n. The 
say one that depends on a statement KTValv i5 thfe cenSro ® fell 

inf-T=h?nr?iTrreri n dnw , „' bilged to ^bowdlirize them^ ’ (ThiJ 
ing ought nqj. to be forced down j.ns alwnvs been the wnv of relatives 


with n special interest in grasshop- 
pers. Roland McHugh brings to Fin- 
neeuns Wake, on which he has pub- 
lished extensively, a combination of 
intuitive svmpatliy, common-sense, 
and a- willingness to work hard be- 
fore expecting results. He Is not in 
the least concerned to bring his 
studies of Joyce into line with received 
literary opinion, in which he has no 
interest. 

The Finnegans Wake Experience 
might almost be subtitled "the auto- 
biography of a Joyce enthusiast”. 
With an engaging willingness to ex- 
pose his ignorance, both past and 
present ("the name of Vico was un- 
known to me. but I decided that the 
only sensible course was to look at 
die philosophy shelves . . 
McHugh describes his own learning 
- . ^process thd -trilddle 
. the beglnnlng he not only (fvoWed all- 



letters early in this century, felt 
obliged to bowdlerize them. (This 
has always been the way of relatives, 
and, until very recently, of scholars.) 
With a terrible earnestness she de- 


.Mar, MaU.,ah i.a, U„„„ 1TIIU U ICII1U1G a 1 1C UC- 

ss£gr o, ^“ ,s 

interpreters. - WO rk is the result. 


Now living permanently in Ireland, 
McHugh has turned his attention 
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It begins with a quick romp 

s-af s ASi?sttK 

ESttl .0 do'ro (lh» wo id, »nd t roma woujd .be 

™ 1, ,_ l !‘.. ha * .ddcl dgd that "for, the SHith teblli be- 

5. w h i r»* « havlour, like Sidney’s Arcadia Book 

a f ,rih % 2 . or ^iosto's Orlando Furioso 25. 

Jtayce In Ireland, a change of attitude' I E2S t "JCSS*."? 


The Joyce, centenary next year will 
prqt^sS ' tbd .idlddle be.marKd by.^ number of confer- 

the bbgliuilng he not only .^Voided all enact, exhibitions, entertainments 
contact^wrth secondary sources, but and other events, news of 'some of 

2SKf ZEESSSF Belf ' d ! sc, P' ,ni4 which is contained tn the current 
method of tending. number of the James Joyce Broad- 


whlch he expresses through an ana- fI V? ’ n ^ aer ‘ e Queene 3.1 

logy which ioyce woujd Sirely have 


My technique was slightly fanatic- 
al. I was- so anxious to capture the 
undistorted experience that on 
reaching page 29, where the first 
chapter ends, ( tied a thread round 
the remaining pages to prevent my 
accidentally looking ahead. Every 
few months there would be a 
solemn undoing of the thread; I 


sheet {available from the James 
Joyce Centre, University College 
London , Gower Street , London 
WCJE 6BTr price £/}. A com- 
memorative stamp Is planned, and 
among the designs submitted is this 
one by Michael Klemm, reproduced 
in the Broadsheet. Klemm has also 
designed Joycean T-shirts. 


found to his taste: 

Nineteenth-century guidebooks to 
Ireland tend to glorify such locali- 
ties as Killamey, but the Burren is 
dismissed as a dreary mass of .in- 
fertile stone. Modem guidebooks 
eulogize its landscape as amongst 
the most enthralling in the coun- 
try. In the same way we will even- 
tually see Ulysses and FW • 
accepted as natural Irish phe- 
nomena, albeit a little harsh on ■ 
the body. ■ • 


come across. 1 (Later she quotes a 
passage from Thomas Lodge’s 
Rosatvnde , apparently unaware that 
Rosafynde is Shakespeare's main 
source for As You Like It, a play 
which would have provided her with 
much useful, if complex, data.) 

Faderman’s first extended treat- 
ment of a work of ' literature is of 
Diderot’s La Religieuse. Diderot’s 
treatment of lesbianism is said to be 
"infamous", not “clinically correct 


In the appropriate order 


and sympathetic", as> critics have 
claimed, without anything so vulgar 
as a.reference to Diderot's text, or a 


supporting argument, Faderman 
knows that this is so, because Diderot 
was . worried that his mistress 
Sophie Voland might be a lesbian (it 
may . well be true that he was wor- 


By Richard Brown 

ROY K. GOTTFRIED: . . 

The Art of Joyce’s Syntax In •''Ulysses’ 
191pp. Macmillan. £12. ‘ 

0 333 30648 l 


"No I hove iltB words elmirfe uh..f V theory -. Benjamin Lee Wharf and context of general attitudes to 

WlttgerutfclnVr® the two etiUafed - I, women In . ilgKlwnth^ntury 

f. P. ” “ far tQO .wanton and imprecke to bt of Ffa W e. La(er Pan, tla and CfarissJ 

. ,n Ine "ownce. mere u an. order in m uch value, • »r* ■'•nif *Um ~e *u_ 


every way appropriate.’ ‘ 


“ -I I"' . -1 ! This is an often-quoted passage but one . His shortcomings are most evident in 

_ . " ~ ". — - whose lead is rdrely folfoiVedup. Gotf- the chapter where he deals with those 

Surprising as it may seem, there have fried Ik to be congratulated for having ' bits of Ulysses where the sentence 
h®* 11 precious few full-frontal , done so ahd for having brought up for breaks off unfinished. "Hate company 
enquiries . into Joyce 's .language. Of discussion a number of those sentences when you" thinks Bloom, for instance, 
8 bopkon: Joycegoei' (inasmuch ns they are sentences) which as an unwelcome meeting Interrupts 
wLji W^.‘lhr clockwork of the greatest the; examination . of bis clandestine 


His shortcomings are most evident in 
the chapter where he deals with those 


are , "?II about" tho “game" of the 
sexes where men chase women for 


and especially Clarissa also show a 
deeply sympathetic concern with the 
harrowing plight of women, a matter 
that concerns Faderman elsewhere. 

In general Faderman darts into 
works of literature for what she 
knows she will find there, snatches 
it, and emerges triumphant. She 
seems not to be acquainted with the 
works of Proust at first hand, having 
been persuaded by Diuna Barnes 
that Proust tells "lies’* about les- 
bians. I suppose Barnes meant that 
Mme de Vaugoubert is mannish and 
unsympathetic, and that other 
“jeunes filles" are flighty and frivo- 
lous. Well, that’s how it often is, and 
Proust is not obliged to see lesbian- 
ism with Faderman as always “a 
bond that goes deeper than fleeting 
sexual passions". 

Of Sarah Scott's Millenium Hall 
Faderman observes, with quiet satis- 
faction, “the major heterosexual re- 
lationships invariably end in un- 
happiness; the same-sex relationships 
are invariably happy". This Miss 
Prism-like note is echoed in her 
account of Florence Converse’s 
Diana Vlctrix r: "the novel ends happi- 
ly with Enid and Sylvia in domestic 
bliss and in the joy of their profes- 
sional success”. In Henry James's 
The .Bostonians Ransom carries 
Verena off "but his victory Is Pyr-. 
rhic, and James hints that tne couple 
will be unhappy". But James's en- 
ding might be thought to show a 
greater understanding of how people 
- heterosexual or< homosexual - ex- 
perience life than Fademan's roman- 
tic fantasies. Her accounts of 
women's "romantic friendships" from 
Ponsonby and Eleanor Butler (“the 
ladies 01 Llangollen") onwards, re- 
semble nothing so much as the col- 
lected plot summaries of pulp 
romantic fiction except here all the 
characters are women. 

Is there a theme in tho book?_ 
There are several strands. Faderman 
tells of the progress of women to- 
wards equality, tne treatment of les- 
bians in fiction and In society, atti- 
tudes towards lesbianism, the nse of 
the feminist movements, and so on. 
If there is n unifying factor It Is }pe 
cosy glow engendered by the belief 
that lesbian relationships ate finer, 
more enduring, and more satisfying 
than heterosexual ones. There s 
much to be said for this view, our 
here it exists only as an unargued 
assumption. You can see why Faaer- 
man disapproves of works like 7»e 
Welt of Loneliness , which presents 
unhappy, guilty, and neurotic les- 
bians. She also disapproves of .no- 
tions of "butch/femme" (her terms) 
polarities in lesbian relatioris^. ana 
seems to attribute bad faith to rreuo 
for suggesting that they might exist. 

The' sixty pages of notes are not 
cued to the pages to. which t»®y, 
refer. This means that a lot of atfi\ 
duously gathered, and sometimes m - 
teresting, Information is buned. 


Qpniestic despond 


■ ib&fetiSe Of -tlje particular cjiffleiilties of i.JSK'V.KSP 




6y John Batchelor 


misapplied t 1 
-where near del 


' This new book, ti 
Gottfried -ehtitlfeir 7? 
■ ; Syhtax in "(ityssefi/] 
; 1 deal, The-study Uf/sei 


and the Novel 

rf.AMS Press. 


/ eVIV^/jr 0 J-IIKIW. 

M grdaM 6pd these. examples (« 





responsibilities, 
be landowners 


save marrying and' breeding", fetelli” 
geot .isomen were victims otthesepfl' 
rate, private househqlds ■wmWJ 
always characterized .urban life an® 

■ left with nothing to do. ’T-PVe m 
marriage was & sop" 1 to women who m 
life “and literature were "idealised, sjj 
apart”. The romaritlc love universal , 
commended id the mipbr epwtol&iy 
novels with which this-' 'Study,; h coji* 
cerned leads to marriage^ wmefi a« m 
effect- institutionallzecTtyranoy;: • . . . 

Ruth 'Perry b seem« .td flnd'^e eady 
epistolary’ novel a largely f^Pj^rL 
art-form which refltctt.wd. endow*, 
the iriarithl conventions of a detestabif 


-,7 • i J.oV<^ Miff atif'^heh immWW iis Jdndtf: 


Wjj^fifery'.>oiAbh .were. 
M.^allnwtothgflil activity 


wouiu ijhvcuccu - f 

, who wrote.in the. tenr«{ it 
! havd forced Mlss Perty.'tb recpflrioeV', 

. : l<^jr sjnapUfied vie^ . 
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Survivors’ Songs in Welsh Poetry 


This is a slightly edited version of the 
Gwyn Jones Lecture, given at Uni- 
versity College , Cardiff earlier this 
year. 

When I was honoured by the invitation 
to give this lecture I could not imagine 
what an cx-pub Usher might have to say 
that would be worth the attention of 
such an audience; until, remembering 
the days of my association with my 
favourite author, I again took ud Gwyn 
Jones’s Oxford Book of Welsh Verse in 
English and Lhere - in Joseph Clancy's 
translation of 7Vie Gododdln - 1 found 
my text: 

Of three hundred champions who 
charged on Cairaeih, 

It is tragic, but one man came back . . . 
Of the comrades who went together. 
Tragic, but a single man returned. 

This brought to mind another text, 
one perhapslcnown to Aneirin, author 
of Tne Gfldoddin : 

And there cumc a messenger unto 
Job nnd said, The oxen were plow- 
ing. and the asses feeding beside 
them: 

And the Snbeans fell upon them, 
and took them away; yea, they have 
slain the servants with the edge of 
the sword; and I only am escaped to 
tcii thee ... 

While he was yet speaking, there 
came also another, and said, The 
Chaldeans made out three bands, 
and fell upon the camels and have 
carried them away , yea , and slain the 
servants with the edge of the sword; 
and I only am escaped to tell thee. 

Whether Aneirin intended it or not, the 
double coincidence of the three 
hundred - elsewhere in 77ie Gododdin 
defined as throe bands - and the one 
survivor, adds a tragic resonance to his 
poem. Not of course that this is a narra- 
tive, although a narrative erne rges from 
the sequence 6f elegies with which the 
poet celebrates the exploits of those 
who fell at Catraeth - or some of those 
who fell at Catraeth. Pot Aneirin, as a 
man of rank, extols the officers and 
gentlemen but makes no mention of 
the “other ranks”, the infantry, whom 
scholars assume to have accompanied 
each mounteef knight. He extols them 
not as an obituarist or war-corres- 
pondent, but as kinsman and friend: 

in a shining array they fed together 
round the wine-vessel. My heart has 
become full of grief for ine feast of • 
Mynyddog, I have lost too many of 
my true kinsmen.- Out of three 
hundred wearing gold torques who 
hastened to Catraeth, alas, none 
escaped but lor one man. 

. We hear that Cibno, before "the 
uproar of battle", look communion, 
but the three hundred seem bound 
together by the secular sacrament of ' 
the mead cup. Over this they utter not 
prayers but boasts, pledging thrim- 
seives to deeds of valour, which they 
ar *j tberc ty obliged to perform: or to 
peruh'ta -the attempt. > ■ *. ». - 

. On the night before they set off for 
v.atraetn, we can Imagine one of the 

a ny in the halt of Mynyddog, who 
from the cup but does not join in 
iftc boasting, instead, • he sings. 
Perhaps, as David Jones says in the Pre- 
face lo/n Parenthesis, "He.li instructed 
fp sing . , .the song of the Battle of-Cam.-* ■ 

tela Sir Bod(vere;a Knight of thi Table 
Round, made 'ft to be written" - Sir 
gedivere, wholeft the battlefield echo- 
ing Job’s messenger:: VI., only , am 
escaped to tell thee.’ ? 

Perhaps Aneirinaaiig pii the field of 
Catraeth - as TaiUefer Was to sing the 
Cntouo/i : .de Roland, ■ tiding in front of 
‘he Normans qt Hastings? tossing his 
swbrd-in the alr.At all cvonta.ive know 
how Arieiriir left' the battlefield: f J 

Aeron’s. nyo WHjvhou.QdS' and - tough. 

• . And .myself.; soaked ' In -'bloodfror my. 

.. . ,• ■; : ■■ ' song's sake* ... 

His csoape indicates no aej-.of cowafr 


princes wearing gold torques so that he 
might be celebrated"; “the son of 
Sywno (the sviothsaycr foreknew it) 
sold his life that his glory might be told 
forth...; because of his pledge..., he 
charged forwards in the forefront of the 
men of Gwynedd." 

Aneirin, of course, was neither the 
first nor the last Welsh poet to bear 
such wit ness. Taliesin told his listeners: 

There was many a corpse beside Argoct) 
Llwyfain; 

From warriors ravens grew red. 

And with their leaders a host attacked. 

For a whole year I shall sing their 
triumph. 

And when I'm grown old, with death 
hard upon me. 

I'll not he happy save to praise Urien. 


By Jon Stallworthy 

alone and in distress. 

Swam o'er the sea's expanse back to 
his people, 

but the poet does not interrupt his 
narrative to name or praise those 
whom the survivor survives. 

The notable exception, of course, is 
“The Outlie of Maldon", of all Old 
English poems the closest in tone to 
The Gododdin. Its unknown poet 
knows and names his warriors, distin- 
guishing their weapons, reporting (heir 
speeches, persuading us that he loo had 
hts place in their shield-wail. But if 
he did, and if Bryhtnoth's heart h- 
cumpaniuns were true tu their boasts 
that they would not leave their leader’s 
body, how did the poem come ro be 
written? 1 sec him at the last, taking 
IcnVe of his companions and escaping. 


The accompanying manuscript draft of 
Moncrieff s first 1 79 fines confirms that 
Owen was familiar with The Song of 
Roland, and we arc left with the prob- 
lem of whether the dedication was 
altered simply because he was dead, or 
whether - as I prefer to think - he had 
expressed himself unhappy to be 
associated with the chivnlric tradition. 
Before he died . however, he had tes- 
tified in the tradition of his Welsh for- 
bears: 

it seemed that out of battle I escaped 

Down some profound dull tunnel, long 
since scooped 

Through gr unites which titanic witrs 1 
„ had groined. 

“I only escaped to tell thee." But whnt 
he tells us is not what Aneirin tells us, 
testifying to the heroic exploits of his 
friends. Though Owen also speaks of n 



"Welsh Farm 1961 , a woodcut by George Mackiey, one of many engravings of the countryside which he made 
between 1927 and 1969 . Mackiey s fine technique and predilection for landscape are sttikimly demonstrated In 
George. Mackiey Wood-Engraver (136pp. Gresham Books, The Gresham Press, Old Wakmg; Surrey: £17.50., 
0 90s 418 905) from which this illustration and the one on page 996 are taken . The book, miidi contains "all 
the known artistic work". of the engraver and includes several of his preparatory sketches, will be publfshed in 
November this year when the Ashmolean Museum are mounting nn exA/Mfiod of their collection of Mackiey 's 
engravings. The Gresham Press have also reissued' George Mackley's own book on the art of wood-engraving 

which w<w first published In 1948, 


In the t.Welfth century, Cynddelw Bry ’ 
dydd Maws praised his patron, Owain 
Gwynedd, in similar terms; and in the 
fifteenth, Llwelyn ab y Mdel told of the 
Battle of Waun.Gaaea T-with less pride 
in his calling than Aneirin dlplayed 
after thb Bank qf.Catraetn: . : ' * 

For me - nhl poor pre-eminence - '* 
The sole advantage..! bad thermo . 

Was but that with surpassing haste. . 

. I ran, niV fellow fat-outpaced, . 

Across the gorge in full view * . 

- Of .fata, who knew m&.rr too well they, 

- • knewl 

. Dull. tool;, fs he whp. 'in r W^Ife ,C?ai 

, ! l^Coiu(dng> fif raoualafc 

i- ; ' ‘ • ■ ways! 

There are survivors’ songs, in Old 
English but, with ope notable excep- 
tion, these tell us hiore of the sqrvivprs 
.than oi those they. survive, , Sp. ‘‘The 
Seafarer'' begins:. \\.\' , , V ' 

' The tal e \ Eram*i shall bi* found to tally: . 

• .the hhtoryiB o(niy*e)f-i'^ : 

and VThe Waudefer’’.;wM'- 1 . .. ■ 

1 • Where , ta . that . home, how? Wharei are . 
'. those rued? Where Is; tha hoard-sharer? 
/.Where Is the hqu*e of the feast? .Where 
■ . •• is the halls' Uproar? 

• Alas, bright' cup, A ,a *» bufnUfie^ 

Alas, proud prince! Hpw t^artime. 

• v . V-." • ■ <*■ has passed, 

, . dark under night’s helm , as though 
4 •.%' ft-.hod never been!., . . . 


'!•* like Aneirin, soaked in blotid, for his friend, it .is of a "strange friend" who 


song's Bake. 

■ Almtisl one thousand years later, in 
1919, there was published a new trans- 
lation of the Chanson de Roland. Made 
by Charles Scott Moncrieff, it was 
deducted ' 

To three men 
Scholars, poets/ soldiers 
who came to [hejr Rpncesvals 
In September, October, and 'November 
nlnetoen hundred and eighteen 
: I. dedicate my part in 0 book ■ 
of which W r friendship; 
...^ttfc^en<f|»tho bwfbdJii& ; •. . - r 
' 1i»- ' their exasliple iws : • 

/ justified the continuing 
Philip Bainbridge 
Wilfred Owen 
Ian Mackenzie 

The translator has . been a dose 
friend of Wilfred Owen,- -among 


teltefrlrot > 

“I am the enemy you killed, my friend;- 
I knew you In the dark:. for so you 
. ‘ •' frownod, 
Yesterday through me • as you jabbed 
1 anil . killed- 

I parried) by my hand: were loath and 
-l' • cold." 

Lev us sleep now ... ..." »; • J. >. 

Much of (he force of this derives from 
the Christian subversion of the pagan 
heroic terms'; a subversion jaroejaimed 
by another Welsh db^l- of, the Great 


TrtTS WRITING f$ fOR MY 

■ FRIENDS. 

IN MIND Of ALL COMMON & 
HIDDEN 

MEN AND OF THE SECRET 

• .PRINCBS 

AND TQ THE MEMORY OF^ 


menu or vviureu uwcii,- -aumug r ^ 

whp»s papers ^ earlier form of ,de^. WITH ^ IN toe COVERT AND 
dicatkm is to be, found: . 1 . . IN 1 . 

To >; TBE OPBN ^ ^b n^fV 

To ydd, .my ouster in a^onan^j J FRONT'PIOHTERS ^O'SHARED 
dedlpate my part in .this assonant •; • 'qur ,i 

poetn: that- you -inay cover . the;; PAINS AGAINST WHOM tVE' 
faults in my handiwork. with the • ,t • . - - J- FOUND . 

protection of yottr nqrae’. . At ’tOVRSELVES BY .MISADYErfrpHj* 
- tbiS tirrre Isfssdns al;e to be 1 found Jn j 0 ' rtcs ij^ e Owen, aocdtdi the enemy 
the So^of.Rpland that all of>u«* the status pf ;hbnortrY' Mends.- * 

. Unlike; Owen, howevex.fre was able 


• jnay.n 

Ohivaln 


Pwofoage wasripiprimarilya warrlo^; 
HiS :nirjerton ; wa«, to ensure - that Ws 
,, ; .infnd$. did ndt : die- imsung;" He thus! 
1 .^Pa^that he tniV, teti* .bear .Witness 
that whpt waSDi-rimtsecj in the -hall was 
S5 WO fed, I'Bfe^dig sprt 1 


jflfehll^ ledrn; fp 
rCQ.-Mvoid’ 1 rfrid 1 


pursue 

ptniish 

* 4 . 0 . 1 A.«« ‘ • 


s.V/i-'r.y ’■*> ^-vftow w rtib/ i' 

• : V,The precious goblett’the host;dIsewnere bhforbearth^rd Nof 0100 ( 0 ^ ( id' which : Srott ; 

k v) ■ . •. deparred.,— ■; .tears'Bhddt : ajH a 5tingtf u rtiay ad^ ^OUJd baVeippprbvedi 6F";bd|nth 

. Beo^iilf; himself, ..escaping from ,' t^e * ^ne jtitoghthef: UrtheAraTlrtltheir bltil 1 '! conrinHljfel‘<»irie^ of Small 
hattli'Iri Wlpch Hyge^C WoS ;drefi's qrmlea l | v-- ‘i .<;• «j ii;, fldgents oliph’n> withJn Whose »tru 


<.us; to 
’ tp die 


. ,wwsii^nuuvi'vu 

rbvefj; of "jhd Intimafe, 
pestle life of Small con- 
within whosp struciure 




Roland could find, and, for a reason- 
able while, enjoy, his Oliver". Echoes 
of the Chanson de Roland reverberate 
thou ghoul in Parenthesis. John Ball 
has a friend, the signaller Olivier, of 
whom we are reminded when the 
poet numbers among the dead 

TaiUefer (he maker, 
and on the some day. 
thirty thousand other ranks. 

And in the country of Bdarn - Oliver 
and all the test - so many without 
memento 

beneath the tumuli on the high hills 
and under the harvest places. 

At the end of In Parenthesis, Jones 
gives Turold, the maker of the Cri«wi- 
soi t de Roland, the honour of the 
last word: 

The geste says this and the man - 
who was on the field . . . and who 
wrote the honk ... and the man 
who does not know this 1ms not 
understood anything. 

In Parenthesis is 11 difficult work. Jones 
culled it a “writing", ui once acknow- 
ledging and dodging his reader's first 
question: “Is it poetry or prose?’' Hav- 
ing rend it, we know the answer is 
"built”. If hus the narrative structure 
we associute with the novel, but its lan- 
guage at many points lukcs on the nllu- 
sivcnc&s. density, und momentum of 

f ioctry. This blending of categories, 
ike its blending of matter ancient nnd 
modern, unsettles the reader - as. 
clcur!y. Junes meant him to be unset- 
tled - and leaves him with the problem 
of how “this writing" is to be read. 
Some of its must attentive readers have 
come tu different conclusions. Herbert 
Read found it “as near u great epic of 
the war as ever the war generation will 
reach”; a judgment John H. Johnston 
endorsed, though neither, I think, has 
satisfactorily explained how the 
reader's epic expectations are manipp* . 

. Jated. confirmed and jJcnled fry Jones's 
modernist variations of his form, Fail I‘ ' 
Fusscll, who holds that the Great War 
“will nut he understood in traditional 
lei ms", finds hi Pamniu-six “curiously 
ambiguous and inticcMvc ... a deeply 
conservative work which uses the past 
not, as it often pretends to do, to shame 
the present, but really to ennoble it". In 
•Fussdl’s view, the book-is an "honour- 
able miscarriage" by a "turgid illusion- 
ist”. ( disagree with hipt. but his critic- 
isms raise crucial questions, which bear, 
on how “this writing" is to read;-anri 
that problem I should now like to con- 
1 sidcr. ‘ 

Setting aside for the moment Jones’s ' 
Preface, in which he speaks frankly and 
informally, as author to reader, we are 
introduced in the Dedication to the 
more hieratic Intonation of the poet . Us 
opening words- proclaim it part of the 
work - THIS WRITING IS FOR MY 
' FRIENDS.-. Printed jn capital letters 
and without punctuation. It looks like a 
war memorial and sounds like a poem. 

The Dedication states the' theme, 
.which is the commemoration of the 
dead - friends and enemies who shared ' 
the same pains. Dedication is fallowed 
vby Prologue, by the title of Part .1 and 
its epigraph - three quotations, three ; 
chords -if you like, . extending .and 
... developing -(be echoes of llie Dl^tica- • 

■ tibrt.- ln > the .Prologue, 1 'quoting fborfrM - 
Lady ' Charlotte Guest's translaiiori of 
The Mabbiof>ion bemuse that by 
Thomas Janes and Gwyn Jones was not 
then available - Jones speaks through 
the lips of the teller of tne tale of Bran- 
wen the Daughter of Ltyr: - 

: Evil befide me vM do not open the 
door to know if. that is true whjgfr '■ 
is said ..concerning it. So. be opened 
' • the. door ... ana. When they -had 
• : looked they- were conscious ofall' 

, evils they .had ever sustained , • 
> , anti of all tire friends arid compan- ; 

long they 1 had lost . . and because 
. of ' their ’ perturbation - (hey- could : 
: not rest. • 

. The same recognition of friends ! ai«d. 

companions lost, the same perturba- 
. tipn preventing rest, arc transmitted by. 

the title of Pan U ITHE MANY MEN 
" SO BE AUTIFUL”.. On the white pagei 
. belOW pr ln the silence' that followsj we. 

- find tbpjre jtfaf Coleridge’s stanza tak- 
■ ' tag sfrajw:;; .. , y , 

1 1 > AhdtKoy 4II dtfBd didlic: ■ i - 

* ' , Aflda thoiwaiid Uiouiand slimy thingi i-. 

'• Lived pn ; and so did Ii- . - • * ’. \i- • 

$0 with, the epigraph td Part 1, in which 
dHother ^lone feuiyivotf.' sufferer of a. 
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similar Ins* and a similar perturbation, 
speaks: 

Men marched, the) kepi cqufil step. . ■ 
Men marched, they had been nurtured 
together 

Even a Welsh reader might not rec- 
ognize the source of these lines, as 
The Gododdin , but neither will an 
Irish reader recognize (he sources of 
every quotation in Joyce's Ulysses. 
Modernist writers, however, have 
taught their readers how to respond 
to mis strategy and, if the author of 
In Parenthesis is a "turgid {illusion- 
ist". as Fussdl charges, the authors 
of Ulysses, “Hugh Selwyn Mauber- 
ley”, and The Waste Land must 
stand indicted of the same offence - 
and to a greater degree, in that their 
allusions are culled from wider Helds 
of reference. 

Jones, unlike Joyce, assists his reader 
with notes, so there can be no mistak- 
ing rite one messnge of his three pre- 
liminary quota I ions. They introduce 
the action like the voice of the chorus in 
Greek tragedy, and the descendants of 
those who died at Catnicth once again 
keep “equal step": 

*49 Wynu, 01540 Wyolt. 

Coining Sergeant. 

Pick 'em up, pick 'em up - I'll stalk within 
' ycr chamber. 

Private tan . . . sick. 

Private Dull . . . absent. 

The shift of lone - from tragic puctry to 
comic prose - is bold and brilliantly 
successful. One must nor nverlook the 
jokes: l hnt at the expense of the most 
famous poem hv Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
whose hook. Certayne Psahnr, was 
published in 154‘J - “01549 Wyatt" - 
and. more important, Jones's pun on 
his hero's name. Fusscll misses (wo 
thirds of the point when he says that 
John Ball is “named after the priest, 
who led the Peasants' Revolt in 1381". 
Our Private Ball, who follows Private 
Leg in the sergeant's roster, is sacer- 
dotal, surely, but also ballistic and - it 
must be sata -anatomical. When finally 
he comes nn parade, “that silence 
peculiar to parade grounds and to 
refectories*' is broken - but broken 
liturgicaljy: 

Captain Gwyn does not turn or 
'• ^rnwc of/Mye any tlttn. .: K ■ r, . 
Have 1 tnaVfn&h’* namd taken if 
you please, Mr. Jenkins. 

Take that man’s name, Sergeant 
Snell. 

Take his name, corporal. 

Take his name take his number 
- charge him - late on pttrade - 
the Battalion being paraded ■ for 
overseas - warn him for Company 
Office. 

Have you got his name Corporal 
Quilter. 

Temporary unpaid Lance- 
Corporal Ancirin Merddyn Lewis 
had somewhere in his Welsh 
- depths a remembrance of the na- 
ture of man, of how a lance- 
corporal's stripe is but held vicar- 
iously and from on high, is of one 
texture with an eternal economy. ' 
He brings in a manner, baptism, 
and metaphysical order to the 
bankruptcy of the occasion. 

*01 Ball is it - there was a man 
in Belhesda late Tor the last 
bloody judgement. 

Corporal Quilter on the other 
hand knew nothing of these things. 

The narrator, like his Lance-Corporal, 
brings a metaphysical order to the bank- 
ruptcy of the occasion! A prosaic 
manner is appropriate to an age all- 
but-bankrupl in. terms of heroic and 
religious values* but we are jpprifrded 
that a) me hierarchies are still observed.: 
LahcerCof poral Apeirin - tymtfd.np 
. doubt, after, the poet ^ h 6 Id s hU, Stripe 
• vicariously (like a vicar) and front bit 
high. 'ajidhls joke lias a prophetic ting: 
'"01 . Ball -is.it - there Was a' man fit 


ride un horse back”, his mounted offic- 
ers urc generally presented in chivnlric 
terms. Mr Jenkins, in keeping with his 
lower station, is presented in gcntle- 
innnly terms - "The Squire from the 
Rout of San Romano smokes Melac- 
hrino No. 9” -and presented affection- 
ately: 

Mr. Jenkins got his full lieutenan- 
cy on his twenty-first birthday, and 
u parcel from Fortnuni and 
Mason; he grieved for his friend, 
Talbot Rhys [killed and left hang- 
ing on the wire | , and felt an indif- 
ference to the spring offensive - 
and why was non-conforniing Cap- 
tain Gwyn so stuffy about the trebled 
whisky chits. 

With the exception oF "that shit 
Major Lillywhitc'’ and one other 
officer, all Ihe characters in In Paren- 
thesis are presented sympathetically, 
including "the enemy front-fighters" 
and those who pray for them behind 
the fines: 

But all the old women in Bnvaria 
are busy with their novennas, you 
bet your life, and don't sleep lest 
the watch should fail, nor weave 
for the wire might trip his darling 
feci and the dead Karl might not 
come home. 

Jones has his indignation, but it Is 
reserved for a certain category of non- 
combatants first referred to in Part 2. 
Entitled “CHAMBERS GO OFF, 
CORPORALS STAY", this opens 
with the troops being lectured “in the 
barn, with its great roof, sprung, 
uprenching, humane, and redolent of a 
vanished order". There arc lectures on 
hygiene by the medical officer, “who 
glossed his technical discourses with 
every lewdness, whose heroism and 
humanity reached toward sanctity”. 
Like the great roof of the barn, 
upreaching, humane, he speaks of a 
vanished order; as, in a sense, does the 
Adjutant when he addresses them on 
the history of the Regiment. But “The 
old order changeth, yielding place to 
new", and Jones portrays the repre- 
sentative of the new less kindly; 

The Bombing Officer . , told 
them lightly of the efficacy of his 
trade; he predicted an important 
. future for the new Mills Mk. IV 
grenade. Just on .the market; ho 
discussed the improvised Jam-tins 
of the veterans, of the bombs of 
after the Marne, grenades pf Loos 
and Levantic - he compared these 
elementary,. amateurish, inefficien- 
cies with the compact and sup- 
remely satisfactory invention of 
this Mr. Mills, to whom his coun- 
try was so greatly indebted. 

Long before the Bombing Officer lakes 
his leave “like a departing commercial 


IfetheSda late for the last bloody 
judgement,* 5 Ball, the survivor, will be 
late .for the- fast bloody judgment 
attended by the rest of his platoon. The 
Welslitriah hfy ity his depths a remem- 
brance, bul the English cOrporalQuil- 
tef blithe other hand knew nothing of 
these- things;, 

. - ■ ;The . • Lance-Corporal's - bardtt* : 
nanjesake .had Celebrated 'the high- 
ranking heroes of TAe Gododdin jn a 
high style. The' low-ranking celebrant 


chivalric, humanistic, and tended to 
produce n deep distrust of science. The 
subject nf In Parenthesis is the destruc- 
tion of an old order - still recognizably 
chivalric - hy a new disorder, here rep- 
resented by “some mean chemist's con- 
trivance. a slinking physicist's destroy- 
ing toy". 

The imminence of that destruction 
reinforces the tragic dignity with which 
Mr Jenkins's platoon prepares for what 
the reader knows will be its last battle. 
Two moments of preparation, in par-' 
ticular, evoke the rituals of the old 
order, and at both the narrator adopLs 
the shorter line, the higher style, of 
poetry. As Cibno look communion and 
his comrades drank together before 
setting off for Catraeth, so the men of 
No 1 section receive the sacrament - 
"one-third part of a loaf’ and a share of 
the “half mess-tin of rum": 

Come off it Moses -dole out the issue. 

Dispense salvation, 

strictly apportion it, 

let us taste and see, 

let us be renewed, 

for Christ's sake let us be warm .... 
Each one in turn, and humbly receives 
his meagre benefit. This lance-jack 
sustains 

them from his iron spoon; and this is 
thankworthy 


lowed - as the mead-drinking in the 
hall of Mynyddog was followed - by 
the boast. Dai Great-coat 


dll , ~ -*““**■ -t selling un me rrn<Inr 

dour tor Mr. Jenkins and Billy for the shock of what follows- first thi 
Crower. . general news “that his friends ’ sir 

Hansel with Gronwy share dog- dead”; then the more specific informa 
violets for a palm, where they lie in tion that, in Owen's phrase, they had 
wriniic pmhrace heneath the twisted died "as cattle" - "Hie . u 


jreat-coat 


articulates his English with an 
alien care. 

My fathers were with the. Black 
Prince of Wales 

at the passion of 

the Mind Bohemian king. 

They served In these fields 

Dai’s boast, modelled on Taliesin's in 
The Mabinoglon, asserts that he was 
present at all the major moments in the 
history of the “hand weapon", from the 
primal war in Heaven to the Crucifix- 
ion, from Roncesvals to Camlann. That 
history begins its last chapter with Part 
7 of In Parenthesis, entitled “THE 
FTVE UNMISTAKE ABLE' MARKS" 
The allusion to the five wounds of the 
crucified Christ is balanced by the 
secular epigraph: 

.Gododdin I demand thy support. 

It la aiir duty to sing: a meeting 
place has been found. 

Invoking Aneirin’s aid. in Aneirin’s 
words, Jones proceeds to discharge his 
duty as a poet; he sings ~ there is more 
poetry in Part 7 than In any other - of 
the meeting at Mametz Wood In July 


Crower. 

Hansel with Gronwy share dog- 
violets for a palm, where they lie in 
serious embrace beneath the twisted 
tripod. 

The modern poet makes no distinction 
between officer and private soldier, 
they receive “torques of equal splen- 
dour" - we remember the gold torques 
of The Gottdodin - and German and 
Welshman, friend and so-called enemy, 
embrace. At the last, the survivor dis- 
engages himself from his rifle, as the 
Ancient Mariner (with whom he had 
earlier identified himself) had disen- 
gaged himself from his albatross. 1 
think we are meant to infer that he, too, 
has expiated his guilt as a killer and, 
having escaped, must tell. His message, 
however, is not that of Aneirin and 
Turold: the celebration of the heroic 
dead, that their names may live and 
their example be followed. David 
Jones bears witness to the death of 
friends who never saw the men that 
killed them. When Fussell calls In 
Parenthesis a work “which uses the past 
not, as it often pretends to do, to shame 
the present, but really to ennoble it", 
he fails to recognize that Jones's pres- 
ent is a battlefield on which past and 
future clash in unequal combat. The 
poet celebrates the traditional human- 
ity his heroes show to one another, 
their courage in the face of almost cer- 
tain death, as he execrates the inhu- 
manity of the mechanistic forces 
brought against them. 


1916. As the platoon waits to go over 
the top on ‘The place of a skull”, the 
first or the comrades is killed; 


■ .-i ■ « ' ! 
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■ carte marvellously attuned to spclal 
distinctions. As befits d poet whose first 
■ jhertbfy “,was of a thing of great marvel 
,a troop oMior&es; moving in a cpluinri 
■' - (or^tora of: bugle*'?, - and Wfio ’ 

*. I ^solvjsd “aomfc day l^hall 
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Irovcller", Jones’s scornful irony has 
told us that he is no gentleman and has 
no understanding othistory, heroisih, 
or humanity. This theme is developed 
further at the end of Part 2. when the 
“Chambers Go Off" and our hero is 
introduced to the supremely satisfac- 
tory invention of someone in Mr Mills’s 
line of trade: 

John Ball would have followed, 
but stood fixed and alone in the 
little yard - his senses highly alert, 
his body incapable of movement 
or response. The exact disposition 
of small tltiugs - the precise shapes 
"■ of trees, the movement of a straw, 
(he disappearing right boot of 
Sergeant Snell - all minute noises, 
separate and distinct, in a stillness 
charged through with some 
approaching violence - registered 
not by the ear nor any single facul- 
ty - - an oq-rusWng pervasion, 
saturating all existence; with ex- r 
' actitude, logarithmic, dial-timed, 
millesimal ■- of calculated velocity, 
some mean, chemist's contrivance, 
a slinking physicist’s destroying 

toy* _ 

The indictment of the scientist, deli- 
vered with all the explosive force of 
that rhetorical susperislon, is delivered 
more 'coolly and more iearchingly in 
the Preface: . 

We feel a rublcon has been passed 
: between striking <r with a hand 
weapon as .men used .to dt> and 
.loosing poisbn from :the sky as We 
• do ourselves. Wcdoubt the decen- 
cy qf Our -inventions . ;. . ; 

Not* everyone wpulcfa feel -.the same 
about the decehcy pf| ‘‘striking with a 
hand weapon , , but Jonqss usp. 0 f.the 
word is revealing* "Decency i* thd dis- 
tlpgutthing characteristic pp, the 
. gentlem?n,V-tba| ■, piiwfetntftt^eiittiry 
mutation 'oftfip medieval kpikht.Tho ; 
traditions 'of-- thq ' geptlemaji v were 


No on© to care there for Aneirin Lewis 
spilled there 

■ Who worshipped his ancestors like a 
chink 

Who steeps In Arthur’s lap ... . 

His elegist apportions blame, but not 
to the enemy: 

Properly organized chemists can lei 
make more miring power than ever 


Twenty-seven years after Private 
Jones of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers 
escaped from mat stricken field, 
lieutenant Alun Lewis of the South 
Wales Borderers lay on an operating 
table in an Indian hospital. Afterwards 
he wrote; “I surrendered to what 
Edward Thomas foresaw - the land he 
must enter and leave alone". He also 
wrote a poem, '.'Burma Casualty". In 
this, a wounded survivor escapes death 
a second time - on the operating table: 

He went alone: knew nothing: and 
relumed 

Retching and blind with pain, and yet 
Alive. 


Mending, with books and papers and a fan 
Sunlight on parquet floors and bowls of 
flame 

He heard quite casually that his friends 
were dead. 

His regiment too butchered to reform. 
And he lay In the lightness of the ward 
Thinking of all the lads the dark enfolds 
So secretly. 

And yet a man may walk 
Into and through it, and return alive. 

The tone is Owen's: the disarming 


died "as cattle" - “His regiment too 
butchered to reform . 

In another of Lewis's poems, “The 
Run-In”, a soldier on a landing craft is 

contemplating this question aeajrut the 

Always when 1 awake l^ic re Is* a'lj tlle'wfnd 
T j on my skin and 

I sweat and cannot find any consolation 
... and “nnot tel) 
What pomi in the universe l am. There is 
.... r . „ n ° retention. 
Life transfers itself; the dead have 
friendships wiih the living. 
And the living often hold their 
profoundcst loyalties with ihe dead. 
And most oC us owe something both to the 
dead and (he living, and move almost 
unconsciously between the worlds. 

Aneirin, Owen, Jones, and Lewis 
come to us - as the four messengers 
came to Job - saying in turn: “I only am 
escaped to tell thee . They come to tell 
the living of the dead and, hearing them 
bear witness to how they lived Bnd how 
they died, we become aware of the 
paradox that it is the song and not the 
singer that escapes. As Auden reminds 
us: 

The words of a dead man 

Arc modified in the guts of the living. 

All our words were once the properly 
of the dead. In the Preface to In Paren- 
thesis. Jones says: “1 did not intend this 
as a 'War Book* - it happens to be 
concerned with war." The message of 
the so-called “war poet" is essentially 
the same as Lhat of his fellow poet in 
times of so-called “peace". He pays his 
dues to the living in the currency of the 
dead. 

Emboldened by the French maxim 
lhat "all generalizations ate untrue, 
including this one”, let me suggest that 
the work of Celtic poets in general, and 
that of Welsh poets in particular, is 
generated by. animated by, a stronger 
sense of kinship with the dead than you 
find in Englisn or American poetry. 
For reasons of temperament and his- 
tory, the Welsh have always bad a more 
tribal sense of community than the 
English or the Americans, and in that 
community the dead have their place. 
Over and over again we sec a Welsh 
poet's appetite for life sharpened by an 
awareness of how it tasted on the 
tongue, sounded on the tongue, of the 
dead. Knowing himself a survivor -one 
who lives above (super vivere) bs well as 
beyond the dcacl - he proclaims, what- 
ever else his message: “I only am 
escaped to tell thee". 


Beyond discontent 


Trwyth; 
inted Trc 


more blistered Is he that painted Troy 
Towers 

and unwholer, limb from Umb, than any 
of them 

fallen at Catraeth .... 

At zero, hour, “Mr Jenkins takes them 
over” and almost at once 

Lurched over, jerked iron saucer over 
tilted brow, 

dampt unkindly over, lip and chin 
nor no ventaille to this darkening 
and masked face lifts to grope the 


By Jean Wilson 

BARRY GRADMAN: 

Metamorphosis in Keats 

14Qpp. 'Brighton: • Harvester. £15,9$. 
0 7108 0052 $ 


Keats is a poet about whom it is- 
appallingiy difficult to write without 
sentimentality. The circumstances of 


as 3KHK : 


helmet's movable': visor - reminds us 
that It is the Squire from, the Rout of 
San Romano who has failed, But the 
Disciplines of the Wars are maintained 
“and Sergeant T. Quilter takes over”. 
One by orte, however, the "family" - 
Jones’s word - is cut down until Private 
Ball finds. himself, first, “alone in a 
denseness of hazel-brush", arid then 
shot in the legs. , He crawls away, 
encumbered by his rifle: . 

Slung so, it swings its fall weight. 
With you going blindly on all paws, it 
..slews its whole length, to hang at' 
. . your bowed neck like fae Mariner’s 
white oblation . . . Hung so about, 
you make,’, ;. your close escape. 

Once again we hear tye voice of the 


pbetic acmeyeradhti the atoic|sra with 
which be met his death in Rociic, 
tnajee it impossible to contemplate 
him without being moved, and it is 
an adept critic who can convey his 
emotion ‘without falling into emo- 
tionalism. On the whole Barry Grad- 
man has avoided this trap, apart 
from unnecessary knauaderings about 
the /Protestant' cemetery at Rome. 
But this is fhe. most positive thing to 
be said for this short and outrageous- 
ly priced book. 

Dr Gradtnan has padded out 
material that would have made an 
interesting journal article. His thesis 
is that moments of metamorphosis in 
Keats s work follow a consistent 
pattern, and that by examining them 

(iM • Li' -J 


.woUpded man's pastoral hallucination 
op the Queen qf the yyoods .dispensi ng 
gariaridi to the dead: : *' p 


consciousness . . . followed by the 
rising to a new life or to a renovated 
consciousness". He claims that KeaM 
uses metamorphosis as an > ma § e , f< * 
the artistic creative process, andthen 
examines his use of the motif m .1 
stood tip-toe", Endymlon, Hyptrwn, 
The Eve of St Agnes, the “Ode 
Nightingale”, Lamia and The Fau o] 
Hyperion. He traces a development 
from Keats's early belief in P° Blr y s 
power to medicine the diseased sp»* 
it”, to his increasing engagement in 
the unhappy condition of mankina, 
so that whereas In Endyndon meta- 
morphosis acts as a retease;&flni me 
world, by The Fall of Hyperi°n lt\9 
a means of acquiring aod mastering 

tragic knowledge. 

- This argument is filled out with 
considerable^ reference to the work 
of other scholars, and a reite ration, 
of their arguments and 

the various poem, with which uraa- 
man deals. This means thaf what is 

new in . the bodk • (the aitiafl- . 
materiel) tends to become sud* 
merged in what has been said before 

- some of it rather a long time ago. 
by Middleton Murry and Colvm 
(Gradman does dte more modern 
authorities, but sarprisingly not 
Christopher . Ricks’s Keats ona 
Embarrassment, surely the most stimu- 
lating study of Keats in the tost 
■ decade). Gradman; does not comfdef 
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morphosto as a tHree-stage pattern ~ 
a iSfate of, discontent .. . „ followed 
by . some sort 'bf. fapsq of, qrdiqtfry 


his theris, to see hbW Ja readihg dfjt . i 
in fas terms might be accomplished. ... 
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The Rhimer’s recoil 


By Claude Rawson 


A. B. ENULANI»: 

Energy and Order in the Poetry of 
Swift 
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Swift's poems, ofter long neglect, 
have become a growth industry. For 
a long time, the only adequate' intro- 
duction to them in book form was 
Maurice Johnson’s The Sin of Wit 
(1950). Now there are at least six 
books, published in the past few 
years or known to be about to 
appear. The most recent are A. B. 
England's volume, and an attractive 
collection of essays edited by John 
Irwin Fischer and Donald C. Mcll to 
which England tins also contributed, 
and which is published by the same 
group. 

Writing poems was no small part 
of Swift's activity. In sheer bulk, his 
poetic output was not far short of 
Pope's, if one excludes Pope's Hom- 
er. The poems have suffered neglect 
because Swift’s great prose satires 
naturally commttnd the lion's share 
of attention, and because they have 
not been easy to accommodate with- 
in the Pope-centred conception of 
Augustan poetry which has served as 
the working model for the academic 
revaluation of eighteenth -century 
literature in the past fifty years. The 
Pope-centred view is itself much old- 
er, of course, and goes back to Pope 
himself. Swift was infected with it. 
His self-depreciating claim to have 
been “only a Man of Rhimes", and 
the tendency of his own contempor- 
aries to gram full poetic status only 
to the more elevated styles, have 
also helped to keep the standing of 
his poems low among critics. But 
practising poets from Byron to Eliot, 
Auden and James Reeves have 
known the value of his flat "low" 
styles. His place in that “colloquial 
tradition" which runs from Skelton 
anu Cotton and Butler is a strong 
one and his example contributed 
creatively to the reinstatement of 
light verse" as a self-respecting poe- 
tic idiom in this century. He himself 
made no great claims. But his mod- 
est disavowal of “serious Couplets” 
was accompanied by an insistence 
that his “Rhimes” had their own 
special seriousness, "never without a 
moral View". 

The study of Swift's writings in 
general has often been bedevilled by 
an excessive emphasis on themes and 
on structure; on the ideological 
coherence of his beliefs and the sup- 
posed orderly arrangement of his 
compositions. Tn a writer so elusively 
ironic and so given to unsettling and 
aggressive mimicries of disorder, 
such treatments have been especially 
reductive, and some recent discua- 
sions of the poems have imported 
from studies of the prose worlcs the 
same limiting habits. The more en- 
Jigntening commentators, however, 
have sensed that beyond ideology or 
t0rm » frhportanl as these are, Ges a 
more difficult and in Swift's case an 
almost always mbre important ques- 
tion: that of his characteristic (one,- 
7 a sense which implies ; a whole - 
style of feeling and thought. A. B. 
England’s is one of the few studies 
ot the poems consistently animated 
oy this assumption. ’ 

He begins with a chapter on the 
early Pindaric odes, which are not 
usually rated Very highly, and which 
interest England for some aspects of 
meir manner rather than for their 
quality. The Pindaric style, as Cow- 
Promoted it, sanctioned certain 
forms of "energy”, a metaphorical 
ooidness, a metrical emancipation 
(tom the tighter regularities of the 
writings are notable 
tor their 'energy" in several power- 
ful ways, but these Cowleyan gran- 
SS ar 5 not usually among them. 
2225 * l em P e f a mentaI recoil from 
most lofty Stiles" finds its exception 
m these; early poims, but their fai- 
.SJJSS®™* toat thq style was i|lr. 

to-him and Jtis quick abanddn- ' 
knew fr ^ banner confirms that he 

■ouf¥^ d ,' s ' C0 5 tribu,1 ‘W to bring 
^ .SP^Tdisplay ,iq these ; 


poems, ;i “ilnriim elan" which is 
actually close n» the satirical manner 
in which Swift came t«> excel, with- 
out actually being itself satirical, in 
the “Ode in die A them an Society", 
for example, Swift offers an “apolo- 
gy" (self-vindication masquerading as 
contrition) for I hose “wild excursions 
of a youthful pen" which took him 
beyond “the narrow Path of Sense ” : 
but it “bears an obvious rela- 
tionship”. England points out. to the 
Tale of a Tub's paroclic announce- 
ment that the author “thought fit to 
make Invcnthni the Master, :uul to 
give Method and Reason , the Office 
of its Laeqmys". It is an interesting 
hut unexpected illustration of the 
principle that Swift's mockeries often 
curiously resemble altitudes he took 
seriously. The “Ode"’s cultivated 
“impression of accidental, fortuitous 
growth” after all brings “ostema- 
tionsly" into play that uelight in the 
head long accumulation of metaphor 
which the Fate indulges through 
paiocly. (In the latcv parts of this 
chapter, England similarly mid mure 
fully compares these "serious” poems 
with Swift's other great satire on 
Grub Street, On Poetry ; A Rap- 
suJy . ) 

The process England describes is 
helped by the fact that the “Ode" 
contains satiric denunciations of 
things Swift normally dislikes. Bul a 
tension is created because the poem 
actually has some of the “qualitv of 
unpredictable, unarranged flux which 
he earlier rejected as a description of 
the Athenian Society". And then the 

E ocm also contains lines which can 
e suspected of some element of 
mockery of the Athenian Society it- 
self, though its main drift is eulogis- 
tic: lie did not then know that the 
Society consisted of Tubbxan hacks. 
And this thrusting mixture of tones 
is above all notable for a display of 
“rhetorical invention": "Swift’s prim- 
ary impulse was towards a kind of 
rhetorical bravura”. In poems of this 
early group he tends in various ways 
to "overspill the limits of a tradition- 
al literary form”. 

Chapter Two studies satiricai 
poems whose very satire is subverted 
or exceeded by a “sheer metaphoric 
inventiveness" which works more for 
its own exuberant sake than as a 
contribution to the aggressive logic. 
The poems of this jgroup also link up 
with the prose sntlres (Tale, Modest 
Proposal ), as parodies of “formal 
logtc", whose imagery develops a 
fierce alternative logic of its own at 
the expense of both the parodied 
argument and the parody itself, even 
as these are direct agents of Swift’s 
aggression. 

At times, indeed, Swift's most 
cherished didactic purposes are 
themselves subverted by an unmoral- 
ized agglomeration of untidy facts. 
England sees this occurring especial- 
ly in the "Description, of a City 
Shower". He suggests that the dis- 
tinctive form of this mock-georgic is 
not (as had been claimed) a reversal 
of some . primary moral formula 
based on the contrast of low matter 
with high style, but rather aq out- 
right absence dt. diapctidspi.’ Thpre IS, 
a gopd deal to be said for this view.' 
Tt is certainly preferable to the neatly 
schematized interpretations of this 
poem and its companion, the “De- 
scription of the Morning”, which are 
in current circulation. I think Eng- 
land perhaps underestimates the ex- 
tent to which Shift's delight In 
"energy”, in the spectacular mimicry 
of unlimited folly and vice, is in itself 
a punitive exuberance, light- . 
heartedly triumphant with imputa- 
tions of guilt... ' 

After a chapter on some poems 
which observe 8 more straightfor- 
ward formal or didactic order, many 
of which he regards as “not the . . . 
most typical" , of Swift (though they 
include . poems . to Stella ana some ' 


is no Jifticiiliy in agreeing with Eng- 
land that these, like most of the 
others, subvert their own form in 
some sense. Bul they psutly do su in 
a way which Swift would not 
altogether have desired, which does 
him nn credit, and which even good 
critics like England ton often over- 
look. Cadcmts and Vanessa seems 
out of line wiih itself not mainly 
because it contains a fiction of urdci- 
ly debate for what is a disorderly and 
unresolved emotional imbroglio, hut 
because it is a fussy, simpering and 
cruel exercise in self-justification and 
self-applause, masquerading us 
shame-faced apology. 

The Verses on the Death show the 
tendency (o disguised self-exaltation 
in a slightly less offensive form. The 
poem begins with Ln Roche- 
foucauld's famous maxim (hnt we 
take pleasure in our friends’ distres- 
ses. Swift goes on to say that he is 
no exception to litis universal envy: 
he resents Pope for being a better 
poet. Gay for outdoing him in "my 
own lium'rous biting Way”, Arbuth- 
not for daring “to Irony pretend" 
and doing well at it, though it's 
Swift's territory. England is right 
that these comments are aligned vwh 
(he maxim about envy, and also itwt 
there is “an element of irony in the 
references to his friends". What lie 
doesn’t tell us is that these neatly 
turned or elegantly tortuous compli- 
ments are in fact ostentatious dis- 
plays of friendly generosity, which 
tnkc the form of a pretended envy 
while actually showing how good 
Swift is at not being envious. 

England notes that in the next 


sect it ui of the pucin the ostensible 
purpose of expounding and illustrat- 
ing the maxim gives way to compet- 
ing forces: chiefly the" impulse to 
animated mimicry of the famuli lies of 
conversation us Swill imagines his 
survivors gossiping about his death. 
But an underlying lit read in Swift's 
argument, its coy scenario of a shal- 
low society’s inability in honour the 
author, is not properly brought out. 
and I think Engl mid similarly over- 
looks or plays down the real motive 
force nf the turnons final section . in 
which an ■impartial” cnmniciiiulur 
delivers n ringing apologia for the 
satirist. 

As he knows, it’s a complicated 
and extended passage, with some 
notorious bits of self-undercut ting, 
and some curious little in-jnkes like 
the claim that “what he writ was all 
his own” when in fait those very 
words are stolen front another poet. 
But it also contains some very grand 
celebrations of Swift's record as a 
figure of heroic distinction (“Fair 
LIBERTY was all his Cry:/For her 
he stood prepar’d to die”) which, 
though largely deserved, have alwavs 
embarrassed some readers. Here the 
problem is not mainly in the fact of 
self-praise, though that too Iras 
bothered some people. Such proud 
declarations of courage and integrity 
are not normally experienced as im- 
proper in certain poelic contexts, in- 
cluding several poems by Pope him- 
self. The awkwardness of Swift's 
poem is not thnt he makes the rhe- 
torical claims, but that he hides be- 
hind an “impartial” speaker invented 
precisely to get him off this hook but 


succeeding only in impaling him 
mere firmly upon it. Englund'writes 
well nf Swift's ironic play with die 
satirist's apologia. Hut the fact is that 
the more open self-celebration sanc- 
tioned by the recognized conventions 
tif the apologia could have removed 
the problem: Pope gui awiiy with it 
all the time in his Liter poetry. Eng- 
land has good things to say about 
Pope's “ideal persona' and its differ- 
ences from Swift's. Hut the essential 
difference is that Pope's personae 
don’t usually pie tend to he some- 
thing other" than smthoTtul projec- 
tions. openly adopted in the poet's 
own name. ' 

England argues with more ingenui- 
ty than some recent commentators 
thut Swift is satirizing bis own “im- 
partial” speaker, and turning him 
nlso into nn illustration uf the open- 
ing maxim about serving our own 

I n i vale ends. I think this is doing 
iwifi too much Imncun, in much (lie 
same way as Jus taking at face value 
Swift's earlier self-castigations over 
the merits of Pope, Gay and Arbutli- 
m«t. Again the awkwuid suggestion 
of self-mockery serves mainly to slip 
in some putent and not undeserved 
credit for Swift while pretending to 
do the opposite. He is not disowning 
his speaker hut Indulging himself 
through hint in a rather clumsy and 
transparent concealment. The only 
reservation I have ahoul England's 
generally acute and generous reading 
\* his refusal, along with many of 
Swift's other admirers, to face up to 
an occasional weakness uf character 
which haidly lessens Swift's achieve- 
ment. 


Childhood reconsidered 


By David Bindman 


ZACHARY LEADER: 

Rending Blake's Songs 

259pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
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The Songs of Innocence and Experi- 
ence have been the most accessible 
of Blake's works since their first 
appearance, and their childlike clar- 
ity has traditionally been contrasted 
with the Impenetrability of the 
Prophetic Books. But it' is possible to 
argue that the opposite is (he case; 
for the Prophetic Books become 
clearer as one works on them, while 
the Songs seem to get more compli- 
cated. For one thing it is not easy to 
decide whether the Songs form a 
tightly organized sequence, each 
poem relating thematically to the 
other, or whether they are nearer to 
being a collection of miscellaneous 
poems gathered together from 
Blake's notebooks. Tne authorial 
voice can be ambiguous and it is 
often difficult to know when we 
should assume that the poet himself, 
the voice of a child, dr evep conven- 
tional' authority is Speaking through 
the fJoein/ Such problems have bften 
been raised by previous scholars, so 
we are entitled to ask of a new book 


the introductory pages varies from 
copy to copy at different periods of 
Blake's life, and the order adopted 
by Dr Leader belongs only to the 
end of Blake's life. The reading of 
(he individual poems is sensitive and 
searching, but I often found myself 
nonplussed by the interpretation of 
the designs. The title page o? Inno- 
cence , for example, shows two enu- 
dren looking at a book on a woman's 
knee, under a spreading apple tree 
which contains the Book's title 
among the branches. For reasons 
that fdo not understand the author 
finds the tree “singularly un- 
pleasant”, its position in relation to 
the children ‘‘threatening”, and the 
smaller branches “seem to reach out 
at the children as the legs of a spider 
reach out to trap a fly’. Now it is 


true that there ore many intimations 
of the transience of childhood in the. 
Songs of Innocence, but I can see 
nothing to disturb the joyful note in 
this particular tree, which seems to 


“Tbe Design under Stress". This dis- 
cusses much of Swift’s best-known 
and most controversial verse 1 , includ- 
ing the two poems about himself 
where T.tjiink he appea’rs.tn an un- 
attraclivd light, Cadenus and Vanessa 
and the Verses on the Death. There 


with conviction that he has brought 
the Songs within the context of con- 
temporary discussion of childhood 
and education, and also that he has,, 
for the first time, given full weight to 
the designs which illuminate every 
page of the copies issued by Blake, 
We can then see how Blake rejects 
-the conceptions of childhood held by 
the followers of Calvin, Lobkc and 
Rousseau, aod bow the illuminations 
affect one’s perceptions of : the . 
poetry. 

The core of the boot is a reading 
of the Songs which is constructed 
around certain unifying themes. The 
chapter entitled ’‘Entering Inno-' 
cchce” . examines ' the first seven' 
pages of the Songs of Innocence j 
revealing 'how the idea of inddeettee -; 
Is gradually ■ unfolded to the reader. 
If one is being exact, one cannot' 
really talk of “the first seven pages” 
because the. order of the plates after 


me to be bursting with happy 
sounds. Nor am I convinced by tne 
suggestion that the children are im- 
bibing fatal knowledge that will lead 
them prematurely into Experience. It 
is a well-used convention of. chil- 
dren's books of the period that the 
title' page shows the book itself being 
read -‘by a devoted 'and protective 
mother or nurse, 

A knowledge of such conventions 
would mitigate the author's tendency 
to read the designs with too close an 
attention to minutiae at the expense 


attention to minutiae at the expense 
of a broader understanding of the. 
disjunctions between text and design. 
Dr Leader’s analysis of “Tne 


Echoing ■ Green” as a poem. -is - 
masterly, leading towards the Conclu- 
sion that It “is poifed b'ettveeh a 
vision qt process irt which' all ele- 
ments contribute to joy, beauty and 
.security,' and one in wliich the pro- 
cess will itself soon end the possibil- 
ity Of such vision”. The elements in 
the design do not, however, simply 
illustrate that leading: the associa- 
tion of protective tree, village elders 
and playing children creates an. im- 
age of rural content made familiar by 
many current engraved illustrations 
to, Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. By 
using such conventional images 
Blake was employing the familiar 
language of - the genre of juvenile 
literature, no doubt with the inten- 
tion of luring . young readers into -a 


pleasurable consciousness of serious 
and eschatological themes. 

Another group of .Songs is grouped 
by Ihe author around the theme of 
the danger to adults of the lapse into 
conventional perception. This 
emerges well in the sensitive discus- 
sion of “A Cradle Song” and the 
"Nurse’s Song" where the elegiac 
mood is excellently captured. I am 
not so sure however about the inter- 
pretation of “The Little Black Boy”, 
whose mother is seen to present a 
conventional vision of Christ which 
the reader should identify os a false 
one. Even if this is so it is perverse 
to argue that the depiction of Christ 
in the tailpiece shows him to be an 
'Antichrist, who gives himself away 
by his “crouched, bent and weary” 
form. He does nothing of the sort, 
and it surely cannot be right to paral- 
lel the protective attitude towards 
the little white boy with the self- 
absorbed attitudes which define 
Newton's or Urizen’s spiritual des- 
pair in Blake's Prophetic designs. 
One is also entitled to grumble at a 
tendency to find sinister implications 
in areas of dark wash, but the author 
is in this respect not one of the wont , 
of recent offenders. 

Dr ."Leader is on surer ground In 
dealing with the Songs Of Experience ' 
where one dan make clearer connec- 
tions with Blake's more overtly 
prophetic works. The discussion of ■ 
the ambiguous position of the Bard 
of Experience is perhaps the best 
thing in the book, even if Borne of 
the argument is too subtle to be 
completely' convincing. In the end I 
suspect that there is less thematic 
consistency in the Songs than Dr - 
Leader, would have us believe, but 
vto should be grateful for a book 
which has provocative things to say * 
abodt such a familiar work, ana 
which argues the case in a forceful 
and well-mannered way. 


Harry C, Payne is the editor of 
Volume 10 of Studies in Eighteenth- 
Century Culture (482pp. University 
of Wisconsin Press. £17.50. “Locke's 


Essay and the Strategies of Eight- 
een tri-Century English Satire” and 
"Blake and Newton: Argument as 


Art, Argument as Science” are 
among the twenty-six contributions 
oh a variety of aspects of the period. 
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?}.. Precise scientific observatioi 
] 7,‘ e ,s very much of the Richai 
Adams school of animal fiction (wil 
characters called Nightshadow, Fori 
nn and Spraylasli) but lacks bolh th 
racy narrative and mythic quality o 
Watership Down. The style is a fitlli 
drab and repetitive - the Atlanta 
Ocean, for example, is endlessly roll- 
ing. _ pitching, wplling, swelling, 
roaming - and for a non-novel can 
pe surprisingly novelettish; “Perhaps 
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babre; or perhaps...." one chapA 
concludes winsomely. Sonewh 
irrelevant vignettes of marine 1 
spin out the narrative; when Si^ 
off the coast of West Africa « «W 
near a little of the lifestyle of fa 
kangaroo rat and other desert ota 
tures. ■ 

“otogical message ' is,. } 
course, unimpeachable; and, ta b 
L a,r » when the senseless slaughtc 
dealt out by whaling ships is de 
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Translated by Ruth Feldman and Brian 
Swann 

202pp. Guildford; Princeton Universi- 
ty Press. £8 (paperback. £3.80). 
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MARIK LUISE KASCHNITZ: 

Selected Later Poems 
Translated by Lise! Mueller 
II Inp. Guildford: Princeton Universi- 
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TOMAS TRANSTROMER: 

Selected Poems 
Translated by Robin Fulton 
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Over the years there has been a shift of 
emphasis in that Pandora's box of a 
magazine Modern Poeiry in Transla- 
tion. Stress now falls more henvily on 
Translation than on Poetry, evidence 
of the magazine’s success in developing 
interest in foreign poetries and in 
raising the expectations and, some 
would say, the status of translators. 
More professional translators and few- 
er poets are active now in what we must 
call the •’field”. MPT41-42 is a special 
issue on the art of translation. Contri- 


butors write about changes in attitude 
to the art and its practitioners, on 
translation theory, and some provide 
testimony about their adventures with 
certain poems. 


.•« i' n MP T is fi eG .graphical and 

institutional as well. Daniel Weissbort, 
the editor, a translator himself and b 
catalyst to others (poets, editors, pub- 
lishers), has moved his editorial base 
from London to the influential Compa- 
rative Literature Department of the 
y «n! ow ?’ w ^ ere hc know a 
JSSfSJ- men . he And Ted Hughes 
£2 d tb |toflgaztoe it had no institu- 
23! Aftahon: it was resolutely 
unofficial, the property of poets. It fs 
useful still, but in a different way. The 
enthusiast poet-translator who blun- 
■ y into English with his dis- 
coveries, extending his language to- 
w^rds the alien, is rare; more common 
525.?, Professional linguists whose . 
J?” LW b * accurate, may even be 
suDgegnve, but is unlikely to be valu- 
ing 0 P u et 7‘ Michael Hamburger, 
h A ng tbat ®* translator must re“eai 

it fiitlEnS? 0f ^ ls ^Sfofl'. not betray 
r “? ? at translatese, is not a typical 

h °v gh he is 811 excellent 
S6J* hnp. the formal and thematic 

^^" x,fa ’ dun ^' , ° 

J*** Weissbort has a marked 
f° r this rare sort of trans- 
{Blur, and the innsf inMrMlintv arfifllaa 


volumes ot poetry in Iranslation. Read- 
mg them is literurv Russiun roulette. 
I here arc about five hkiuktuui nf six - 
five bids for tenure or, worse, exercises 
in bland cultural diplomacy. One reads 
on for the valuable sixth book - and 
certainly the clumsily- tit led The Dawn 
is Always New by Rocco Scot e Haro, 
translated by Hie proven team nf Ruth 
Feldman and Brian Swann, is of this 
kind. 

Scolellaro died in 1953 at the age of 
thirty after a life of political nctivity and 
personal turmoil, the latter in part due 
to a vexed relationship with his 
widowed mother. The poetry ihnl 
emerged from his involvement with the 
southern peasantry and with his land- 
scape is remote from the sententious 
academicism of Dnnte Della Terza’s 
introduction lo this book: "He had 
great gifts, as is evidenced in his 
poeiry, but the development of his 
personality was abruptly interrupted 
by his untimely death. The trans- 
lators’ brief preface is much closer to 
the spirit of the poetry. They quote 
from Umberto Saba’s' essay “What 
Remains For Poets To Do’’ (1911): “it 
remains for poets to make poetry 
honest . to resist all seduction, commer- 
cial or ambitious”, and to “keep one- 
self pure and honest in one’s own eyes- 
this is even when the dishonest line of 
verse, taken by itself alone, may seem 
the best”. They lump Scotellaro with 
Saba as a poet of coscienza (conscience 
and consciousness): “Simply opening 
one’s eyes”, they say. "becomes a 
moral activity”. They lay special stress 
on the poems in which civic concerns - 
at times distorted in the political poems 
- remain implicit and where the nones- 
ty is at its most particular: 

With the snow they are readying the 
. . , snare 

and waiting for the squeaking of the 
chaffinches. 

The teacher reads the school- 

children 

n love poem for the birds. 

I liked Doth poem and snare. '• 

The English in this book is at times a 
little arch and literary, as when “gor- 
go” becomes “maelstrom 1 '. Nor is it 

f enerally as succinct or rythmical as the 
talian. But the register the translators 
have chosen suggests the quiet force of 
Scotellaro's best poems. I was re- 
minded less of Quasimodo’s poems, 
which in a sense stand oehina 
Scotellaro’s, and more of Pavese’s. 
stories, for the poems have those 
characteristic and revealing implicit 
lives - not quite plots - and animate a 
vivid and often harsh reality. The 
book-jacket photograph shows a man 


By Michael Schmidt 

I ack it sense of grasped present rcalitv, | 
«>f the given: she overlooks the world i 
even as she addresses it. Her religious 
language often lacks spiriiu.il con- 
sistency; she does not discover forms 
inhering in experience. 

Certainly Nene Gedichte ( 1*157) and 
the later work was new* in its personal 
concern. The poet abandoned tradi- 
tion a! forms and forged a more ex- 
pressive idiom to deal with her be- 
reavement, and that bereavement fo- 
cused a wider sense of loss. Liscl 
Mueller has chosen the sharpest, most 
translatable poems, representing thus 
a part - and not the most German part 
- of Kaschnilz's work. Further, she has 
simplified syntax, making the work ( 
“seem more conventional than it is”. It , 
does seem conventional in all but its 1 
intensity. The solitary, grieving speak- f 
er desires evidence of traiiscendnnce ! 
and borrows religious and rustic terms. 1 
In the last poem in the book, “Farewell l 
to Rome”, the essential difficulty of 1 
her work becomes clear. History has v 
not cured her of her romanticism: 5 

How lucky lhey are J 

Ungaretti Montale Quasimodo c 

Who make lheir home * 

At the edge of the sea s 


timeless particular which "each day” 
renders up lo casaenzu, and die Ewig- 
keit, a treacherous abstraction which 
loses the poet the given world and - if 
religious luith is tentative or absent - 
sets nothing in its place. 

The work of the Swedish poet Tomas 
Translromcr - fifty (his year - has long 
been familiar to English readers, in 
magazines (MPT among them) and in a 
Penguin selection. Thirty-seven of the 
poems in this new American Selected 
Poems - translated by Transtrfimer’s 
faithful Rohin Fulton - arc from the 
Penguin. 

The book is disappointing, and the 
quality of lhc translations uneven. In 
some poems what appears to be a 
literal approach has stanched the 
rhythm altogether. But the main prob- 
lem is with the poems themselves. In an 
interview appended lo this' honk, the 

E nct discusses his 1968 poem “Night 
>uty". It grew directly out of six years* 
work with young offenders (by profes- 
sion TranstrOmcr is a psychologist). 


They pick up the world 
In front of their doors 
Each day they discover eternity 
Washed up on the beach 

She does not distinguish between the 


7 , l - -" 1 ■ "B' 1 * 

uty . It grew directly out of six years* 
work with young offenders (by profes- 
sion Transtrdmcr is a psychologist). 
The year is important: the tension for 
change was great . and for Transtr&mer 
the recurrent imugery of pulse, foot- 
steps, and docks in his early work 
looked to be at an end. “The language 
marches in step with the executioners. 
Therefore we must get a new lan- 
guage.” There are various difficulties 
here. The “we" addressed would hard- 


ly understand the hermetic metaphors 
of the poem which arc obscure in a fin 
de sMe way. The poem has lost its 
occasion in them. More important, this 
poem and its successors fail to “get a 
new language". They hardly even seem 
to_ try. The line was only a gesture, 
without consequence in or Tor the 
verse. 

T ranstrdmer in his more reccn l work 
writes on the move, when he gets away 
on journeys from the fortunate con- 
straints of home and family. He re- 
mains conscious of audience in his 
poems, even when he is most confid- 
ing. The good ’dishonest line” will be 
admitted for effect. There is a lack of 
repose, a sense lhat he is always busy 
about his poems. This is congenial and 
implicates us - up to a point. We 
remain n collective audience. He is 
deliberate and cosmopolitan in what 
has become a conventional way. The 
poet “with roots" looks hopelessly 
provincial from the airport bus; but 
then the tourist poet may be travelling 
light. It’s no wonder that Baltics 
(F974), in which Transtrbmer invests 
his own history, is the most compelling 
and original work in this book: 

I pause with my hand on the door'- 
hnmlle. lake Hie mike of the house. 
The walls arc so Tull of life 
Jthe chitdren don’t dnre lo sleep alone in 
the little room upstairs - what makes me 
safe makes ihein uneasy). 


Encounters in Esperanto 


tie, or 

Hamburger on HOlderlln. talkingiab- 
out the practical difficulties raised by 
poems, and talking Informally 
(Wflbur in letters to ! an editor, Ham- 
JEft in a kind of memoir). There is 
fI 2* 3 Unmodern translation of 
kHnt n ur Dolet's “The Way of Trans- 
M Well From One Language To 
thenmf ,r ( ls 4°): “Let all that^,- 
HBPW matters - “be debated by 
oabbiers, but the best thing is to follow 

tpn 8 ue *" lt “ advice as 
wS^LP° ets ? s for translators, and 
ewJuu 11 Presumably prints the 
j n 7 ^ because it confirms bis own 
whatever his fascination with 
tneory. He is committed to translation 
.£• a by and large a 

Bui SmP’u form , of Communication. 
hn-tSSu have changed: translation is 

■gSifflBSl&S- 

t^assSsssS 


of thirty who could De forty-five beside 
a white-nosed donkey. The picture is 
not posed. It is of the man wno writes 
of his people, the shepherds of 
Calabria: 

When they have come down from the 
_ . . Sila 

To tbe Bcorehed houses of Paola on the 
sea 

among the gnarled fig trees and the 
streams 

that tear dead boulders from their 
beds, 

the Calabrians go to plunge their walk- 
ing-staffs in the water; 
no longer the cows’ watering-trough but 
the sea. 

The Selected Laier Poems of Marie 
Lube Koschnftz (1901-1974) $t&pd 
oddly boride the you tbfti l 'maturity of 
Scoielaro s poems. AS a writer of 
fiction, memoirs, essays, biography 
(notably of Courbet), she is an impor- 
tant figure. The late Peter Huchel, a 
great poet-editor, put together a 
Selected Poems in 19/5 and Suhrkamp 
are currently Issuing her collected 
works in several volumes. Lisel Muel- 
ler concentrates in this new dual- 
language selection on work from tbe 
last two years of her life. . 

KasChnltz stayed in Germany 


By George Szirtes 
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thrQugh the Second World War. Her 
husband, a distinguished archaeolog- 
ist, died l fl toe 1950s. Her political 


commitment was T to the later work - 
deliberate and penitential rather than 
(as $cotelIaro*s) socially fated. She 
speaks of “Poverty, the ancient dis- 
ease” - but she surfers it at a remove: ■ 
Tbe eternal . reins always provide a 


; Am«rL n „ V, , '. . and exhortation, becoming a ' 

produ ko^ 1 ! Presses lare man” late to the day, iier.eyes l 

I' . P®.‘ flft incr easing number. of iri'a predictable dlrectloh 1 . H^r 


during the Nazi, years & inadvertent 
and invqhmtary complicity, aqd she 
reacted by writing a poetry of exorcism- 
and exhortation; becoming a "witch- 
mao” late to the day.hcr eyes trained, 
jri f a predictable . dlrectloh'. H?r pberps! 


The renga was a poetic form popular 
In fourteenth-century Japan. Several 
poets wrote successively a short stan- 
za each to a prescribed metre: It was 
ajxHite exercise' indulged :ln by men 
or a common culture and long lie; the' 
poems j were elaborate and highly 
congruous. 

Games of course can be played 
seriously and the more ornate the 
belter. In 1969 four poets of diffe- 
rent nationalities - Charles Tomlin- 
son, Octavio Paz', ■ Jacques Roubaud 
and Edoardo Sanguined -. met to 
Write what they claimed was tbe first , 
Westeri) renga. Sometime later Paz 
and Tomlinson, obviously pleased 
with, tbe experiment, decided to col- 
laborate once more, in a different 
format, the unrhymed . sonnet, (his • 
time: by airmail. They were, to fix 
two objects of contemplation, House, 
and Days the first poet was to begin * 
with a quatrain in nfs own language, 
send 1 it to the second for Km . to 
translate; and add his quatrain, then 
wait for that to come back before 
bqce more translating, adding three 
Hues of his own,, then packing it off 
for the -second to complete the son- : 
net. Then they would switch iinds of 
the court, the. receiver would 'serve, ■„ 
and off they went again. After, three . , 
such sonnets ope of: the poetg wpuld ■ 
write one all . by himself to round 


: things off for the first set, and it 
would be turn and turn about again 
for the second set and match. Tiius 
: Paz writes the last sonnet for House, 

, Tomlinson the last for Day. The re- 
sult is Airborn, the present volume. 

. The question remains whether this 
has been a valuable exercise; Has 
the game enthralled and entertained 1 ? 
On balance the answer must be no; 
despite occasional felicities the 
■ poems are rather prolix. Why is this? 
Was the whole idea a mistake? 

. Not the game itself but the 
solemnity with which it is conducted 
seems misplaced. Both Paz and 
Tomlinson are fine philosophical 
poets and one can see why they were 
attracted to each other*s work. But 
in tackling archetypal themes they 
have committed themselves to a kind 
of poetic Esperanto. All the skill in 
the world cannot srvc aridities like 

House (hat memory makes out of 

itself 

between the spaces of blank time - 
mere thought 

than lived and yet more said than 
thought, 

house that lasts as long as ils own 
sound lakes . . . 

' Such lines remind one of some dis- 
cursive passages in The Four Quar- 
tets, without the Lyrical interludes. 
The rules are against them loo. The 
poets cannot allow too much of. a 
specific nature to creep in, since they 
give themselves no room to develop 
potentially fruitful images. To revert 
to the tennis metaphor:, it . is like , 
. watching . a , purely . baserlliie. j game, ! 
Perhaps, as: Anthony Thwafte once 
suggested, the renga was a soda! 
rather than a literary phenomenon. 

Perhaps, also, with a bit more lati- 
tude Paz or Tomlinson might have 
found other more striking images for 
the transitorihess of the familiar 
world, something like "And life that 
seemed vast / Is briefer than your 
handkerchief.” It would have .been.,- 
worth looking for. The immediacy . 
.and ■ allusiveness. of. this line land ' a - 
half from (he ." Motel tiT of Eugenio 
Montale makes the: Paz-Tonllirison 
house ‘'that: lasts' as long as Its own 
sound, takes?, appear , too. cerebral. 
But. then Mont^evyasg 'wonderful 
poet. The rtew translations of .the. 
Motets of 1939 ana the Xenia sequ- 
ences of the 1960s by Kate Hughes 
are therefore doubly welcome .for 
they present these piajor cycles of 
love poems complete and mi a bi- 
lingual edition. The Motets' celebrate 
an ; r unnamed wpmanl. They epptain 
memories of, .war arid, institutions, 
and fragment* of. intense, intimate 
-landscapes vfoich give. the verse Its 
brightness arid bittepkess; but we are 
never made to feel, that the: land- 


scape is there simply as a vehicle for 
the poet’s convenience, nor that the 
emotion is in any way inflated. 
Memory plays an important part to 
the Xenia series, too. Direct and 
moving, the poems here celebrate 
Montale's late wife:, the minuliue of 
their past shared life rise to become 
great emblems of all lost affections. 
In his work we find both grace and 

E ower, but the power is not that of 
rule force but of decaying sweet- 
ness: 

Wc devised a whistle 
as a signal of recognition in the 
afterlife. 

1 am trying ii out now in the hope 
we’re all dead already and don’t know 

ii. 

Ewa Lipskn is still in her thirties 
and enjoys n considerable reputation 
in Poland. Her selected poems, Such 
Times , show a surprising lightness of 
wit. Her font asy often indulges itsolf 
in an ironic or sinister games- 
playing; ft is in fact gallows-humour 
of a- particularly delicate sort. Her 
constructions employ logic and anti- 
logic in a most attractive way. Site 
ought to gain readers in the West 
ana the current Canadian volume is 
a start. 

The Blue Motts to che, on the othor 
hand, begins with an apology from 
the translator in prose style that 
would do credit to Murphy A. 
Sweat, the zappy Yale professor, in . 


ringer uy uovoors any *- trying to 
say the same thing, or some of our 
own college poets today." The 
poems, he admits, me riot up to 
much; in fact he cuts off the last five 
or six lines of Marinetti's only poem 
in the book. Paolo Buzzi has some 
nice phrases but the general tone is 
summed up in Palazzescfii’s rhetoric- 
al question: "Who am I? Am ! a 
peer?", .. to which he . correctly 
answers, '*No, for sure.” 
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